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Listener Opinions of Radio-TV 
Advertising Claims 


BY PAT CRANSTON 


A study of reactions to 15 “objectionable” ads on Seattle radio- 
TV programs indicates that public confidence in all advertising 
of a certain type may be lessened by a few advertisers who make 
exaggerated or misleading claims. The author is an assistant 
professor of communications at the University of Washington. 





> THE ADVERTISING MESSAGE IN RADIO 
and television is frequently referred to 
as the pitch, and radio and television 
selling personalities are often called 
pitchmen. The use of such terms stems 
from the early medicine shows where 
the lure of entertainment was used in 
attracting an audience for the salesman. 
American radio and television have 
grown as advertising media following 
the principle of combining an entertain- 
ing show with a sales message. Elec- 
tronic equipment sends the entertain- 
ment and the commercial message into 
homes across the country. The writing 
of the advertising message has become 
a specialized field. Yet, radio and tele- 
vision copy aired today often has the 
ring of the early pitchman’s spiel. 
During the week of February 6, 
1956, Senator Warren G. Magnuson, 
chairman of the Senate Commerce 
Committee, said he was asking the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to do something 
about “false or fraudulent” radio ad- 


vertising. The senator said he was get- 
ting “a little irritated about what's 
heard on the radio”. The senator quoted 
a few examples of highly exaggerated 
copy which he had heard during the 
week on his radio. He expressed an 
opinion that the public was being 
“bilked by such fantastic offers.” 
Federal Trade Commission Chair- 
man John W. Gwynne replied to Sena- 
tor Magnuson with the report that the 
F.T.C. regularly receives complaints 
about false advertising from individuals 
and business firms. He stated that the 
F.T.C. examined all complaints of 
false and misleading advertising re- 
ceived from the public or competitors. 
The F.T.C. checks on the validity of 
such charges through obtaining relevant 
advertising materials either from the ad- 
vertiser or other sources. If violations 
are found the federal agency moves 
against the advertiser. He said that no 


1“Senate Questions Radio Commercials,” 
Broadcasting & Telecasting, Feb. 13, 1956, p. 84. 
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attempt was made to monitor local sta- 
tions.” 

In October 1956, Congress granted 
the F.T.C. a special $100,000 appropri- 
ation which the Commission was to use 
in monitoring radio and television. 
Broadcasters soon voiced objection to 
what they considered a growing threat 
of stringent federal control of the indus- 
try. The threat of restrictive legislation 
where voluntary policing is not produc- 
ing desired results is not new. 

The existence of radio copy of ques- 
tionable standards does not mean all 
broadcasters are guilty in this matter. 
Since the responsibility for such adver- 
tising lies with the originators (the busi- 
ness concern advertising and the copy- 
writer) and the communicators (the 
broadcasting stations), raising standards 
might be realized by convincing these in- 
terests that such an undertaking is desir- 
able for their own benefit. 

The advertiser and the media are in- 
terested in public acceptance of adver- 
tising in relation to belief of the sales 
message. Credulity is necessary to con- 
vert listeners into customers. In the 
spring of 1956, it was decided to con- 
duct a study in the Seattle area to eval- 
uate credulity of radio and television 
advertising for certain broad categories 
of products, and to compare this with 
specific aired copy claims. This evalua- 
tion makes possible the consideration of 
several questions: 


Is it true that the listening public has a 
high acceptance of radio and television 
advertising? 

Do listeners accept the radio and tele- 
vision advertising claims of certain cate- 
gories of products more readily than 
they accept others? 

When an exaggerated claim is aired, do 
they believe it to the same degree they 


*“F.T.C. Tells Senator Magnuson Commercials 
Watched,” Broadcasting & Telecasting, March 2, 
1956, p. 86. 
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say they believe radio and television in 
general? 


METHODS AND PROCEDURES 


The first step in making this research 
study was to survey radio and television 
advertising through monitoring of pro- 
grams and commercials to obtain a list 
of what could be termed as objection- 
able advertising copy in use. The next 
step was to obtain the actual written 
copy for such commercials. 

In January 1957, a listening panel 
consisting of nine junior and senior stu- 
dents began monitoring Seattle’s eight 
radio stations and four television sta- 
tions. Monitoring times were spread 
throughout the broadcast day and cov- 
ered a four-month period. Each station 
was monitored a minimum of forty 
hours. This monitoring was conducted 
to survey a proportionate sample of 
broadcast advertising on all twelve of 
these stations for the purposes of identi- 
fying locul advertisers using radio and 
television advertising copy objectionable 
in nature and to study this advertising 
copy. 

The panel listened for “objection- 
able” commercial copy, the criteria for 
judging such copy being the standards 
set forth by the Better Business Bureau 
and the Supreme Court views that— 


“Advertising as a whole must not create 
a misleading impression even though 
every statement separately considered is 
literally truthful.” 


“Advertising must be written for the 
probable effect it produces on ordinary 
and trusting minds, as well as for those 
intellectually capable of penetrating an- 
alysis.” 

“Advertising must not be artfully con- 
trived to distract and divert attention 
fram the true nature of the terms and 
conditions of an offer.” 


“Advertising must be free of fraudulent 
traps and stratagems which induce ac- 
tion which would not result from a 
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forthright disclosure of the true nature 
of an offer.” * 


Each week a list of commercials 
judged as objectionable according to 
these standards was checked and a com- 
plete list of commercials by stations was 
given to Frank Zeorlin, manager of the 
Seattle Better Business Bureau. Mr. 
Zeorlin then obtained the exact com- 
mercial copy in question from the sta- 
tions. The Seattle stations were most co- 
operative in furnishing copy. 

At the conclusion of the monitoring 
period a study of all the copy collected 
was made and points of objection seem- 
ing to be common to the copy used by 
advertisers within the same business 
classifications were noted. From this 
collection 15 examples of copy were se- 
lected to be used for the subsequent 
opinion survey. 

The opinion measurement device 
used in this study consisted of two 
parts. The first part was comprised of 
questions designed to evaluate credulity 
of radio and television advertising in 
general, the association of radio and 
television advertising with the idea of 
quality, and the existence of categorical 
variances. Two questions were also in- 
serted so that non-listeners and non- 
viewers could be eliminated from the 
considered sample. 

The second part of the measurement 
device consisted of the selected copy 
statements as actually aired by stations, 
with questions aligned to measure cred- 
ulity of the statement. Three of the 15 
copy claims were evaluated by each re- 
spondent. 

In both parts of the material the 
values assigned to answers were set up 
in ascending order of credulity. A three- 
point scale was used. Random selection 


* Better Business Bureau Code based on Mr. 
Justice Black’s opinion in ruling by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in March 1948. 
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of names from the March 1956 Seattle 
telephone directory was the basis for 
this sample. The tabulated sample con- 
sisted of 1500 respondents who were 
contacted by telephone. Since 86% of 
the objectionable copy noted during the 
the monitoring sessions had been aired 
between the hours of eight in the morn- 
ing and six in the evening, 85% of the 
contact with the sample was made dur- 
ing these hours. The tabulated sample 
consisted of 1,141 women and 359 
men. 


COMPILATION OF DATA 

The first consideration in this study 
was the degree of credulity accorded 
radio and television advertising in gen- 
eral. This was the necessary basis for 
comparative study of other ratings of 
credulity. Radio and television interests 
frequently tell advertisers of the public’s 
high acceptance of the media, but they 
are usually quoting their own personal 
views on this matter. In establishing a 
rating of credulity for radio and tele- 
vision advertising in general, this survey 
used the following question: “Do you 
believe advertising statements made on 
radio and television about products— 
most of the time? part of the time? sel- 
dom?” 

Three hundred twenty-four respond- 
ents said they believed such statements 
part of the time. One hundred sixty-two 
respondents said they believed such 
statements seldom. Computing these an- 
swers on the ascending scale with the 
highest possible acceptance ranking be- 
ing 3, it was found that radio and tele- 
vision advertising in general received a 
credulity rating of 2.108. This figure in- 
dicates a high degree of credulous ac- 
ceptance of radio and television adver- 
tising. 

In measuring the association of the 
idea of quality with radio and television 
advertising, the survey used the follow- 
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ing question: “Do you believe that pro- 
ducts you hear advertised on radio and 
television are products of better quality 
than unadvertised products—most of 
the time? part of the time? seldom?” 
Five hundred eighty-three respondents 
said they thought this was true most of 
the time. Seven hundred five thought 
this was true part of the time. Two hun- 
dred twelve respondents said they 
thought this was true seldom. The as- 
sociation of radio and television adver- 
tising with the idea of better quality 
may thus be computed as having a rat- 
ing of 2.245. 

The three specific categories of radio 
and television advertising selected for 
general credulity ratings were food pro- 
ducts, toothpastes and local automobile 
dealers. Radio and television advertis- 


ing concerning the quality of food pro- 
ducts received a credulity rating of 
2.423. The advertising in the dental 
protection of toothpaste category re- 


ceived a credulity rating of 1.730. The 
local automobile dealer category of ad- 
vertising received a credulity rating of 
1,698. 

It should be noted that radio and 
television advertising concerning the 
quality of food products received a 
higher rating than radio and television 
advertising as associated with quality in 
general. Ninety-three percent of the 
sample said they believed statements 
about the quality of food products most 
of the time or part of the time. Eighty- 
eight percent of the sample had associ- 
ated radio and television advertising 
with better quality products in general. 

Results show that 49.7% of the re- 
pondents said they believed advertising 
statements on radio and television about 
the quality of food products most of the 
the time; 15.7% stated they believed 
statements on radio and television about 
the dental protection of toothpastes 
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most of the time: 12.0% of the re- 
spondents stated they believed state- 
ments on radio and television about lo- 
cal automobile dealers most of the time. 

Fifteen individual copy claims as ac- 
tually aired by local stations were rated. 
The credulity ratings accorded selected 
copy ranged from a low of 1.256 for a 
local automobile dealer’s copy to a high 
of 2.838 for copy concerning a cos- 
metic sale. The cosmetic sale copy con- 
cerned a legitimate value claim and it 
was substantiated that this was an an- 
nual feature used twice before by the 
advertiser. 


Figure I shows the credulity ratings 
accorded the fifteen copy claims. The 
first four copy claims listed in Figure I 
were samples of local automobile deal- 
er’s copy. The “Warehouse Clearance” 
copy claimed that, because the dealer 
was going to let the listener wash and 
polish his new car, hundreds of dollars 
would be cut from the price of this new 
automobile. This copy classed as a 
“gimmicked cut-rate saving” claim re- 
ceived the lowest credulity rating ac- 
corded any copy in this survey. The sec- 
ond copy claim (56 cars to be sold re- 
gardless of price or profit) which re- 
ceived the 1.590 credulity rating could 
be classed as “flamboyant exaggera- 
tion”. The third copy claim (car would 
be financed free for year) which re- 
ceived the 1.736 credulity rating could 
be classed as a “claimed premium” offer 
by the dealer. The fourth copy claim 
(Chrysler Windsor V-8 sells for no 
more than a low price car) could be 
classed as a “trick comparative price,” 
since for comparison the low price car 
must be the most expensive model with 
every possible piece of equipment. 

While 60.8% of the sample thought 
the “premium offer” copy was or could 
be truthful, 45.5% thought the “flam- 
boyant exaggeration” copy was or could 
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FIGURE | 
Fifteen Copy Credulity Ratings 





2.108, Radio-TV 
Advertising in General 





Warehouse Clearance Sale (1.256) 





56 Cars Regardless of Price (1.590) 





Finance Free Cars (1.736) 





Low Comparative Price Car (1.652) 





Reduced Used Appliances (1.711) 





Reduced Price Carpets (2.177) 





Clearance Sale Appliances (1.836) 





$18.95 Shoes for $4.98 (1.468) 





$45.50 Suits and Topcoat Sale (1.846) 





Topcoat Trade-In (1.863) 





50% Reduction on Shoes (1.919) 





Cosmetic Sale Special (2.838) 





40% Off on Drills (1.437) 





Preference Is Oil Heat (1.840) 





Motor Oil Additive (1.731) 








be truthful, 35.2% of the sample 
thought the “trick comparative price” 
claim was or could be truthful, only 
15.3% of the sample thought the “gim- 
micked cut rate saving” claim was or 
could be truthful. 

The credulity rating accorded adver- 
tising statements made by local auto- 
mobile dealers as a broad category in 
the first part of this measurement was 
1.698. In considering the credulity rat- 
ings accorded the four specific copy 
claims it is seen that only one of these, 
the “free finance premium” copy, re- 
ceived a credulity rating above the gen- 
eral category rating of 1.698. 

The high credulity rating accorded 
radio and television advertising in gen- 
eral would seem to indicate a favorable 
viewer-listener climate for advertising in 
the media. The variance in credulity 
ratings for specific advertiser categories 
and the variance in credulity ratings for 
the fifteen copy claims surveyed in this 
study, indicated that this public is also 
a discerning public. Cross evalua- 


tions were made between the ratings of 
specific copy claims and respondents 
rating of radio and television advertis- 
ing in general and specific categories. 
Such comparisons proved that although 
a given respondent gave the media in 
general a high credulity rating, he did 
not necessarily give a high credulity rat- 
ing to every copy claim made through 
the media. Of the people who said they 
did not believe the claims made by the 
advertiser in the Warehouse Clearance 
copy (the first copy noted in Figure 1) 
98% had stated they believed radio and 
television advertising in general “most” 
or “part of the time”. In cross-evaluat- 
ing the copy claims, it was evident that 
low credulity ratings for specific copy 
claims were not due to respondents not 
believing any radio or television adver- 
tising. Low credulity of copy cannot be 
ascribed to crank respondents. 
CONCLUSIONS 
Exaggeration, gimmicked or mislead- 
ing claims and the abuse of comparative 
prices in copy lowered listener credulity 
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according to the results of this study. 

During the original monitoring ses- 
sion for the selection of copy it was 
noted that there was a preponderance of 
abusive copy in use by local automobile 
dealers. When the credulity ratings were 
compared, it was found that the lowest 
credulity rating accorded a specific copy 
claim was accorded a local automobile 
dealer’s copy. This would seem to indi- 
cate that confidence-lessening copy 
when used extensively by advertisers in 
a specific business category has a carry- 
over effect lessening the general credu- 
lity of advertising claims by all adver- 
tisers within the category. 


This study did not measure any spe- 
cific copy claims by food product ad- 
vertisers. During the monitoring period 
no objectionable copy was noted in this 
category. The credulity rating for radio 
and television advertising by food pro- 
ducts was above the credulity rating for 
radio and television advertising in gen- 
eral. This could also be indicative of a 
carry-over effect. Carrying this a step 
further, could the presence of objection- 
able advertising and the lower category 
rating for certain advertisers be the fac- 
tor giving radio and television advertis- 
ing in general a lower over-all rating 
than the rating accorded a category 
where no objectionable copy was noted? 


When we interpret the results found 
by this study along such lines, we are 
accepting the principle of “affective 
expansion,” which holds that the feel- 
ings or emotions aroused by a single 
event spread over an association with an 
entire situation or over to other similar 
events. It may be argued that such a 
guilt by association idea is not a logical 
conclusion on the part of an individual, 
but it has been proven in numer- 
ous cases that the majority of people 
seldom arrive at a belief solely as the 
result of logical reasoning. 
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Results of this study indicate that the 
individual listener is not so credulous 
that he will accept every advertising 
statement with equal belief. If one con- 
curs with the results indicating an effec- 
tive expansion trend, it would seem ad- 
visable for those representing the media 
to place more emphasis on standards 
relative to the way in which copy is 
worded to guard against downgrading 
of the public opinion and acceptance of 
broadcast advertising. 

Since the indication of affective ex- 
pansion relates to the general categories 
of businesses in which questionable 
copy claims exist, it would seem that 
business associations should make a 
concerted effort to keep all advertising 
by members of their groups on an ac- 
ceptable level. 

It is the individual copy claim which 
establishes the climate of advertising. 
The individual businessman, business 
associations, advertising copywriters and 
the management and sales forces of the 
broadcast media all have a share in 
building greater public confidence in 
radio and television advertising, or in 
contributing to the creation of greater 
skepticism. This pilot study was only an 
indication of the direction viewer and 
listener confidence was taking at this 
time. Copies of the full research report, 
“Listener Opinions of Radio-Television 
Advertising Claims”, are being distri- 
buted to Seattle radio and television sta- 
tions, advertising agencies and business 
associations. Periodic surveys of this na- 
ture could help keep a finger on the 
pulse of listener opinion. 

Customer confidence is necessary if 
maximum effectiveness is to be obtained 
from advertising. Media will find it to 
their own advantage to make broader 
use of their right to reject advertising 
which lessens credulity. 











Comparative Newspaper Handling 
Of the Emmett Till Case 


BY WARREN BREED* 


Eleven newspapers, Negro and white, from North and South, 
were studied regarding their treatment of the Emmett Till mur- 
der case in Mississippi. Only one paper fitted the stereotype of 
bias, a small Mississippi daily. But qualitative analysis showed 
North-South differences to some degree. 





> HOW DO SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN 
newspapers—in regions with widely 
different ethnic populations and histo- 
ries—treat controversial issues like race 
relations? Can we trace the effect of re- 
gional mores on the mass media? That 
the press—made “free” by the First 
Amendment—has a reciprocal obliga- 
tion to be objective and informative to 
“public opinion” is axiomatic in our 
society. This is especially true in view 
of the open-class nature of our society, 
which needs channels of communica- 
tion between the several strata, each of 
which holds certain forms of power. 
The mass media, and the public schools, 
are open to members of all strata on is- 
sues—such as labor conflicts and race 
relations—where values and goals may 
differ. The Emmett Till case epitomized 
such a conflict, involving north and 
south, Negro and white, urban and 
rural, and the various social classes. 
The hypothesis that the press plays an 
important role in community crises is 
not new; and a study of current segre- 
gation problems reinforces the view. 


*The author, a former newspaperman, is asso- 
ciate professor of sociology at Newcomb College, 
Tulane University. He wishes to thank Elizabeth 
Fuller, Sybil Muths, Myra Shapira and Jane 
Smith for their assistance. 


Analyzing the content of communi- 
cations can proceed in several ways. 
Media can be compared with other me- 
dia, or with a set of arbitrary stand- 
ards, or with the “actual event” being 
described. The original design of this 
study called for a combination of these, 
by comparing several papers with each 
other and also with “actual” data like 
the court records. It turned out, how- 
ever, that the court record was unavail- 
able,’ so the study was restricted to a 
comparative approach, plus an intuitive 
estimate of one journalistic standard: 
objectivity. 

EVENTS OF THE CASE 


On the evening of August 24, 1955, 
Emmett Louis Till, a 14-year-old Chi- 
cago Negro, entered the Bryant store 
in the hamlet of Money, Mississippi, 
and asked for two cents’ worth of bub- 
ble gum. Mrs. Roy Bryant was attend- 
ing the store. A few moments later he 
was pulled out of the store by friends, 


1 Mississippi law does not require that tran- 
scripts of such cases be filed as public records. 
Only if the case had been appealed to the state 
court would the transcript have become public. 
A transcript of the Till case existed, but was the 
property of the defense; the price of a separate 
copy for use in this study was deemed prohibi- 
tive. 
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after an incident between the two. 
About 2 a.m. on August 28 he was 
taken at gunpoint from the home of 
Moses Wright, with whom he was stay- 
ing, by two men. His nude body was 
found in the Tallahatchie River on Au- 
gust 31. There was a bullet hole over 
his right ear and the left side of his 
head was bludgeoned and gashed deep 
into the skull. The body was weighted 
with a heavy cotton gin fan tied with 
barbed wire. 

Two white men were arrested, J. W. 
Milam and Roy Bryant, the husband of 
the woman in the store. They are half- 
brothers. They were indicted by a grand 
jury on charges of murdering Till. On 
September 23, after a five-day trial, the 
two men were acquitted in Sumner by 
an all-white, all-male jury. Jurors were 
quoted as being skeptical about the 
identity of the body. While Moses 
Wright and the boy’s mother, Mrs. Ma- 
mie Bradley of Chicago, identified the 
body as that of Emmett Till, the cor- 
oner and other local authorities testi- 
fied that the body appeared to have 
been in the water for some 10 or 15 
days. The prosecution pointed to a ring 
taken from the body bearing the in- 
scription “L. T. May 25, 1943,” which 
the mother said had belonged to her 
husband, Louis. On November 9 a 20- 
man, all-white grand jury decided not 
to indict Milam and Bryant for kidnap- 
ing. The pair had admitted taking Till 
from Wright’s shack, but maintained 
they soon released him. 

The case gained national and inter- 
national interest. Many observers, some 
in the south but more in northern cities 
and other world centers, were critical 
of the operation of justice in Missis- 
sippi.? The case perhaps epitomized and 

2? One account, of whatever accuracy, flatly de- 
scribes how the two men killed Till: William 


Bradford Huie, “Approved Killing in Mississippi,” 
Look, Jan. 24, 1956. 
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dramatized the problem of race rela- 
tions existing in the United States in 
1955. 

The events centered in two largely 
rural counties in the “Delta” cotton 
country forming the northwestern por- 
tion of Mississippi. In Tallahatchie 
county, 63.7% of the population is 
non-white (1950 census), and the fig- 
ure is 68.2% for Leflore county. The 
socio-cultural structure may be illus- 
trated by the fact that no Negro is reg- 
istered to vote in Tallahatchie county. 


THE STUDY DESIGN 


Working hypotheses: The press will 
tend to be objective, that is, it will re- 
port the available facts as given, with- 
out prevarication. “Facts” will be taken 
to mean statements and other data com- 
ing from more or less official sources, 
such as court proceedings and civic and 
law-enforcement quarters, and spokes- 
men for relevant groups. Different pa- 
pers, however, will stress different 
themes. The greatest difference will be 
found between white and Negro papers. 
Among the white papers, Mississippi 
Delta papers will “protect” existing race 
relations patterns more than large 
southern “regional” papers, and still 
more than non-southern papers, while 
Chicago papers will be most critical of 
the South. Southern “protectionist” pa- 
pers, that is, would print more symbols 
showing Till’s actions as provoking his 
death, while printing fewer symbols of 
“unjust violence” (“lynching,” “white 
supremacy,” etc.). 


THE STUDY 


The study design called for the 
quantitative and qualitative content an- 
alysis of a sample of pairs of newspa- 
pers which would throw light on these 
problems. The sample consisted of: 1) 
two Negro weeklies, one from the deep 
South and one from a large middle- 
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western city with a large Negro popula- 
tion; 2) two small dailies (circulations 
of about 4,000 daily) published in the 
Mississippi Delta area where the case 
centered; 3) two New Orleans dailies, 
more “regional” in function; 4) two 
Chicago dailies, “northern” but the 
home of Till and of a large (well over 
600,000) Negro population; 5) two 
“western” dailies, one in Denver and 
one in San Francisco, neither with a 
large Negro population, to serve as non- 
southern control vis-a-vis the Chicago 
papers;* and 6) the New York Times, 
a “national” paper frequently used as a 
kind of base-line of good news report- 
ing. Pairs were used lest one paper, per- 
haps deviant in some way, be taken as 
representative of an area. Thus the de- 
design permits comparisons between pa- 
pers of different “color,” and also of 
different geographical (and presumably, 
socio-cultural) areas. 

Seven symbols were selected for 
quantitative counting: 1) brutal (bru- 
tality, brutish); 2) reign of terror (wave 
of terror, terrorizing); 3) lynching 
(lynchers, lynched); 4) all-white jury 
(white jury, 12 white men, composed 
of white men, all members of the jury 
were white) ; 5) white supremacy (white 
supremacists, Jim Crow); 6) insulting 
remarks (ugly remarks, off-color re- 
marks, obscene remarks, objectionable 
remarks, insulting proposal); 7) arm(s) 
—or hands—around waist (arm(s) 
around me, or her). 

Each time one of the above was 
noted, a count was tallied. No substitu- 
tion of other terms was used, with one 
exception; if a story attempted to show 
the structure and privileges of white 
supremacy, without using the phrase, 


*The original design specified Boston as the 
city with a small Negro population as a northern 
control. When it became impossible to obtain 
Boston papers, and those from several other 
northern cities, the western papers were secured. 
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it was counted. The term “segregation” 
was not counted, it being felt that 
“white supremacy” and “Jim Crow” 
contain more meaningful impact. When 
a term was used negatively (i.e., “This 
was not a lynching”), no count was en- 
tered. Whole papers were perused, in- 
cluding news stories, editorials, letters 
to the editor, and pictures. All items 
which devoted their major attention to 
the Till case were included in the count. 
An eighth category was considered but 
dropped, that of “contamination” of 
events by outside groups such as the 
NAACP and Citizens Councils. Thus 
the study had few political overtones. 
Reliability was not a problem, due to 
the explicit nature of the symbols. A 
sample re-check, by a second coder 
given a half-hour’s training, proved 
consistent 88% of the time, for an in- 
dex of inter-coder agreement‘ of 0.84. 

The story was taken as the unit of 
space, rather than the column-inch or 
the available “news-hole,” or number 
of stories on page one. Actually, all pa- 
pers considered the Till case “big news” 
and allotted it adequate space. The two 
Mississippi papers carried 67 and 65 
stories. Some of these were “local reac- 
tion” to the events, focusing on the dis- 
tress felt by Mississippians at being the 
targets for abusive letters and northern 
newspaper criticism, and on the “inva- 
sion” by outside newsmen. As for the 
other seven dailies, all but one carried 
from 25 to 36 stories; the seventh ran 
48 stories. Using the story as the unit 
was a time-saver, and it was fully ade- 
quate for purposes of showing, for any 
given paper, the relative proportions of 
emphasis given to the various symbols. 
The period studied covered September 1 
to October 15, and November 1-15, 
the periods of greatest activity and in- 

* William A. Scott, “Reliability of Content An- 


alysis: The Case of Nominal Scale Coding,” Pub- 
lic Opinion Quarterly, 19:321-25 (Fall 1955). 
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terest. Names of individual newspapers 

are not given, none of the hypotheses 

warranting such specification. 
FINDINGS 

The first hypothesis, predicting ob- 
jectivity, is difficult to test. The only 
probable non-objective reporting by the 
dailies, however, appeared in “Missis- 
sippi B” and its charge of attempted 
rape. No official or responsible spokes- 
man, other than the editor, made this 
charge, and it was actually disclaimed 
by the defense. On the matter of dis- 
crimination, the southern papers— 
again excepting “Mississippi B”—were 
willing to mention the telling phrase 
“all-white jury” as readily as northern 
papers. On other details, the papers 
showed a remarkable degree of uni- 
formity. Some stories, of course, con- 
tained “interpretation” and “back- 
ground,” an increasingly legitimate 
newspaper function, but difficult to as- 
sess as to objectivity. Where the re- 
porter was merely reporting, he can be 
said to have been objective. Some ob- 
servers indeed may feel the press was 
too objective—that it failed to provide 
enough background to produce enlight- 
enment, that it was content with the 
“official” or “formal” structure of the 
case. 

Differences, of course, did appear be- 
tween papers. By far the most striking 
were the differences between the white 
and Negro papers. A glance at Table 1 
will indicate the differential stress. The 
Negro papers featured symbols of “un- 
just violence.” On the other hand, they 
permitted relatively few entries as to 
the provocation for the killing. Readers 
of the southern weekly were never told 
that Till touched Mrs. Bryant’s waist 
(according to her testimony). Such 
findings confirmed the hypothesis: the 
functions of the Negro press differ 
from those of the white press, in that 
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their aims include protesting discrimi- 
nation, applauding Negro achievements 
and defining the Negro to himself as 
worthy of equal opportunity.® Further, 
the geographical distance from the 
South is reflected in the greater interest 
shown by the northern paper, although 
it is noteworthy that a Southern Negro 
paper showed considerable militancy. 
Quantitative comparisons within the 
white group of papers are not so clear. 
Certainly, however, the hypothesis that 
northern papers showed more criticism 
of the South than southern papers re- 
mains to be demonstrated. One conve- 
nient way to analyze Table 1 is to col- 
lapse the seven categories into two: 1) 
the first five, and 2) the last two. The 
first group would reflect against the 
killing and southern institutions, and 
the second group would reflect against 
Till. The proportion of the second 
group (provocation) to the total item 
count might constitute a crude index of 
the paper’s orientation. As we would 
expect, “Mississippi B” devoted one- 
half of its count to provocation items. 
But, then, the ratio is also one-half for 
“Chicago F.” New Orleans “C” also al- 
lotted one-half, to only one-eleventh for 
its sister publication. The second Mis- 
sissippi paper devoted only one-fourth 
of its count to Till’s alleged provoca- 
tion. Comparable figures are one-fourth 
for San Francisco and one-fifth for the 
New York Times. Put another way, the 
only significant difference (.05 level) 
between regional pairs of dailies (al- 
though of course the Times is not a 
pair), was between the Times and the 
Chicago papers. When the items are ar- 
bitrarily weighted, trebling the “direct” 
tallies, significant differences appear be- 
tween the New Orleans papers and the 
New York and western papers, although 


5 Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma (New 
York: Harper, 1944), chap. 42. 
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TABLE | 
Frequency of Themes in Selected Papers, by Color and Region 





Mississippi New Orleans 


SYMBOL 4" “me “Cc” “p—” 


Chicago Den- 


ver 


San 
Fran- 
cisco 


New Negro Negro 
York North- South- 
Times ern ern 


“E” ae 





0/0 
0/1 
0/12 
2/1 


1/0 
0/1 
1/8 
11/1 


4/1 
0/1 
0/10 
5/0 


Reign of Terror 0/0 
Lynch 0/5 
All-White Jury 8/0 
White 

Supremacy 0/1 
Ugly Remarks. 1/5 
Arm Around 

Waist 
Total Theme 

Count .... 
Total Stories .. 


0/0 
5/6 


0/2 
12/3 


0/0 
0/2 
. O/1 2/3 2/2 0/0 
27 32 


65 67 


44 23 
36 27 


0/5 
0/0 
0/6 
8/0 


3/5 
0/1 
0/8 
7/0 


0/4 0/1 
0/4 0/0 
1/11 0/2 
8/0 3/0 


0/0 
0/2 
2/7 
12/1 


18/1 13/3 

3/6 11/4 
72/27 24/7 
14/0 4/2 


1/2 
1/9 


0/0 
1/17 


0/0 
0/7 


0/0 
0/2 


1/1 
0/5 


11/4 
2/4 


7/1 
1/0 


0/2 0/4 0/2 0/0 O/1 


34 46 37 8 32 
33 = -'Oe “oo” ar 


0/0 0/0 


162 
90 


77 
26 


Note: Numbers below the line were attributed to some source outside the paper, such as a spokes- 
man, witness, etc.; numbers above the line were used directly by the newspaper staff. 





not between New Orleans and Chicago. 
The arbitrarily weighted difference be- 
tween the four southern dailies and the 
five non-southern papers, again collaps- 
ing the first five as against the sixth and 
seventh symbol categories, was signifi- 
cant at the .001 level. Returning to 
Table 1, it can be seen that the crucial 
North-South difference consists in the 
South’s willingness to discuss directly 
Till’s “ugly remarks,” while these are 
almost always attributed in the north- 
ern papers. North and South treated 
the first five “anti-South” items almost 
identically. Thus while North-South 
differences appear when the data are 
arbitrarily weighted as to directness or 
attribution, differences within regions 
are apparent too. 

Differences within the white dailies 
are more noticeable from qualitative 
findings, particularly in matters relating 
to “white supremacy.” Southern papers 
almost never mentioned the existence 
of caste-like race relations. Northern 


*An interesting conceptual and validity prob- 
lem for the content analyst is illustrated by a re- 


papers did. “Chicago A” printed this 
from its correspondent: “Opulent plant- 
ers live a gracious, luxurious life in 
their feudal baronies . . .” “Chicago B” 
characterized Mississippians as “igno- 
rant clods” who mistreat Negroes, and 
poked fun at the local “rubes.” One 
juror was described as staring intently 
at a picture—upside down. The nearest 
a southern paper came to such general- 
ization was to speak of “southern tradi- 
tion,” and “a way of life is at stake,” 
etc. This kind of news content would 
have to come as “background interpre- 
tation”—precisely the material which 
did not appear in the southern papers. 
Here we may see an important clue to 
bias in the press generally—their use or 
non-use of particular background ele- 


mark by a Delta newspaperman in a conversation 
after he had been interviewed. The researcher 
pointed out that southern papers do not mention 
the existence of caste-like race relations. He re- 
plied, “Why should they—everybody down here 
already knows it.” This looks like the “flip-flop” 
phenomenon in Robert F. Bales, Interaction 
Process Analysis (Cambridge: Addison-Wesley 
Press, 1950), pp. 117-23. 
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ments.’ Southern papers apparently ta- 
boo “think pieces” about southern race 
relations, relying entirely on immediate 
“news.” § 

A parallel tendency is noted with re- 
gard to “personalizing” Negroes. The 
“no social equality” taboo is maintained 
in southern papers. Mrs. Bradley, the 
boy’s mother, wore a “simple black 
dress and a hat trimmed with sequins” 
in a Chicago daily, but not in southern 
papers. (Yet it was “pretty Mrs. Bry- 
ant” in those papers.) Moses Wright, 
the boy’s uncle, “received his visitors 
with a simple courtesy” in the other 
Chicago paper, while going uncharac- 
terized in southern white publications. 
There was at least one exception: a 
southern “regional” reporter wrote that 
Wright “unflinchingly” testified against 
Milam and Bryant. As is well-known, 
much of the southern press omits the 
“Mr.” and “Mrs.” before names of Ne- 
groes. Mrs. Bradley was referred to as 
Mamie Bradley, Mamie, Mayme, the 
Bradley woman, the Chicago woman, 
and the woman. In the North she was 
Mrs. Bradley. A technical point: much 
of the news came from syndicated wire 
services. Intended for wide circulation, 
these frequently used the “Mrs.,” and 
sometimes this prefix would not be cut 
from a southern paper.® 

The Negro weeklies dramatized the 
story by investing its characters with 
emotions: heroism, sincerity, devotion 
and great courage in the face of danger. 
Mrs. Bradley was widely interviewed 


*This proposition is well demonstrated in Jo- 
seph T. Klapper and Charles Y. Glock, “Trial by 
Newspaper,” Scientific American, 80, February 
1949, pp. 16-21. 

5 Cf. the statement, “Even a reactionary south- 
ern congressman will abstain from developing the 
detailed structure of these theories [defe 
caste exploitation] in the national capital.” Myr- 
dal, op. cit., p. 200. 

* This was checked for a 30-day period in one 
New Orleans paper. In wire reports, the “Mrs.” 
was always used while stories written by the local 
— ran two to one in favor of the 
“ Ts.”” 
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and quoted over her grief, fortitude 
and determination to carry on against 
odds. Moses Wright was depicted as 
the hero of the affair, and two boys 
who testified against Milam and Bryant 
were roundly applauded. Other Ne- 
groes who were reported as locating 
and protecting two other Negro boys 
who were potential courtroom witnesses 
to the actual killing (but who never 
testified) were given much attention. 
Finally, the case was employed as a 
wedge to step up the appeal for Ne- 
groes to register and vote, all over the 
country, and to join the NAACP; and 
the Negro press much more frequently 
than the white referred to the three 
other killings of Negroes in Mississippi 
during 1955. 


THE DEVIANT CASE 

One paper, “Mississippi B,” appeared 
to be the most deviant of those stud- 
ied. It was most protective of southern 
ways—except that it did permit numer- 
ous quotes as to “lynching.” Some of 
its other items merit mention. It at- 
tacked “outside meddling” (by Sept. 
6), levelling at the NAACP, commu- 
nists and “the unwitting victims of 
communists”; opined that the city was 
receiving “unfavorable publicity”; asked 
outsiders to let Mississippi improve its 
race relations in its own way; retorted 
to the Chicago press that Milam and 
Bryant were quickly apprehended—let 
Chicago clean her own house first; edi- 
torialized against the mixing of the 
races; reported (Sept. 20) that Sumner 
consensus agreed the state, while doing 
its best, had no case; and quoted a Chi- 
cago neighborhood paper to the effect 
that Chicago has a higher rate of rape 
than Mississippi. On September 21 ap- 
peared the first mention that the provo- 
cation was not just a “wolf whistle,” 
but “attemped assault.” A week later 
the wording had sharpened to “this 
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rape attempt case” (in an editorial). 
At least six more times the allegation 
was made, in stories and editorials, that 
Till attempted rape upon Mrs. Bryant. 
One of the stories came via United 
Press from Springfield, Illinois, 


Was it really attempted rape? No 
other paper studied made any reference 
to such a charge. Defense counsel de- 
clared (as reported in several papers) 
that they would show assault, which 
“did not imply actual physical attack 
or rape.” The prosecutor (a Talla- 
hatchie resident) said in his summa- 
tion that “what Till is alleged to have 
done was worth no more than a good 
whipping.” Finally, Mrs. Bryant told 
the court (after the jury had been in- 
structed to leave the room) that this is 
what happened: The youth entered the 
store, asked for bubble gum, and 
grabbed her hand. She tugged free, he 
followed her, grabbed her (or put his 
hands) around her waist, and said, 
“How about a date, baby. I’ve 
(or ‘been with’) white women before.” 
(He used “an unprintable word.”) As 
she resisted, his friends entered and 
pulled him from the store. From out- 
side he gave the two-note “wolf-whis- 
tle.” Getting the exact words was diffi- 
cult, because Mrs. Bryant spoke in a 
low voice, her head bowed; further- 
more, Till himself had stuttered and 
did not talk clearly. The above state- 
ment, however, appeared much as given 
in several papers. 

Despite this contrary evidence, the 
editor of “Mississippi B” was eager to 
argue the rape case orally. He thought 
the case had been misinterpreted as a 
“wolf whistle” prank. People around 
Money, he said, believe that Till had 
“climbed all over” Mrs. Bryant, fon- 
died her breasts and “pawed her all 
over the store.” 


His paper was unique in one other 
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way: it printed selected news items im- 
plying the threat of “black domination” 
from various parts of the country. Sev- 
eral of these were alleged rapes of 
white women by Negroes (no other pa- 
per printed so many rape stories during 
this period). Others were warnings: 
“Blast Two White Homes” (of men 
who signed integration petitions—in 
North Carolina); “Warn Virginians of 
Flood of Negroes if Law Changed,” 
etc. 

Generalizations about “the small 
southern daily,” however, must be based 
on more than one case. A second such 
paper, “Mississippi A,” also located in 
the Delta some 60 miles from “B,” 
showed few of the foregoing “old 
South” traits.’° It did not foment against 
the communists, charge rape, speak of 
“mongrelization” or print warning sto- 
ries about the threat of Negro domina- 
tion and attendant reprisals. Its per- 
formance resembled less that of its 
neighbor, “B,” than that of the New 
York Times. The one similarity shared 
with “B,” and with no other paper stud- 
ied, was its position that the locality 
was suffering unjustly because of the 
acts of a few people, and that outside 
criticism was exaggerated and uncalled 
for: the South is not a bad place for 
all that has happened. 

Indeed, if there is one hunch as to 
community behavior coming as a by- 
product of this study, it would be that 
a community tends to defend itself 
against attack, to maintain its “local 
pride”—and the mass media are the or- 
gans of this defense. It seems clear that 
for the first several days after Till’s 
body was found, Delta people were 
shocked and angered by the killing. 
Several residents said this on being in- 


*” Considerable difference between papers in the 
south was also found by Roy E. Carter in “‘Segre- 


gation and the News: A Regional Content Study,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 34:3-18 (Winter 1957). 
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terviewed. When, however, criticism 
and attacks arrived from the North, in 
the form of press and radio, rumors of 
auto invasions and letters and telephone 
calls—some of them obscene and 
threatening—the local people closed 
ranks against the “outsiders.”** The at- 
tacks criticized not only Milam and 
Bryant, but local officials and people 
and Mississippi and the South in gen- 
eral. All of this provided a scapegoat 
against which to project emotions, and 
at the same time permitted a return to 
the banner of “southern traditions.” 
The Mississippi press, which at first had 
expressed anger at the crime and de- 
manded justice, after a week had 
swung to the defense, and maintained 
the theme throughout the duration of 
the case. Thus we can see: 1) the Mis- 
sissippi press engaged in a kind of na- 
tivistic movement; 2) the Negro week- 
lies hammering protest at the old South; 
and 3) the larger white dailies attempt- 
ing to call out national societal values 
such as justice, individual dignity, etc. 
SUMMARY 

Eleven newspapers, Negro and white, 
from North and South, were studied re- 
garding their treatment of the Emmett 
Till case. With one exception, the dailies 
appeared to be objective. Quantitative 
findings showed differences within re- 
gions and some differences between 
North and South, although the stereo- 
typed expectations were not found to 
hold. The biggest difference between 
northern and southern dailies was 
shown in the South’s willingness to dis- 
cuss Till’s “ugly remarks” directly, 
whereas northern papers attributed the 
statements. Clearer North-South differ- 





“That Mississippians (white as well as Negro) 
resented the killing is shown in William Bradford 
Huie, “What’s Happened to the Emmett Till Kill- 
ers?,” Look, Jan. 22, 1957. Although exonerated 
legally, Milam and Bryant have to a considerable 

ostracized by the people who de- 
before the law. 


H 
fl 
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ences emerged in qualitative analysis. 
Southern papers made little characteri- 
zation of caste-like race relations, and 
did not personalize Negroes, while 
northern papers did. The Negro week- 
lies, both North and South, featured 
the violence and injustice of the case, 
but dwelt little on Till’s provocation for 
the killing. They also dramatized Ne- 
groes as heroic and devoted, and used 
the case as ammunition for their pro- 
test campaign. Only one paper fitted 
the stereotype of bias, a small Missis- 
sippi daily whose emotional perform- 
ance was contrasted to the very objec- 
tive performance of a second small 
Delta paper 60 miles away. It should 
be recalled that the topic was crime, 
not integration; had it been the latter, 
which carries vastly more ramifications 
for southern life, North-South differ- 
ences might have been greater. 

Why were the North-South differ- 
ences found to be “less than they seem” 
in the contest of daily life? The south- 
erner is in fact presented with the iden- 
tical stimulus (e.g., an AP dispatch) 
received by a northern reader. Yet we 
can understand a differential reaction. 
Certainly selective perception, playing 
upon already-formed attitudes, is at 
work. Perhaps also the southern reader 
expects a “southern” story, and absorbs 
what he expects. Further, the story is 
surrounded by other southern, rather 
than northern, news—or seems to be, 
or “should” be. The Gestalt is com- 
pleted by imagining that the selective 
perception and related expectations of 
the southerner are reinforced by many 
other parts of his daily life: the in- 
formal contacts, the rumor and gossip, 
and the traditional cast of southern 
mores. Along such lines we might plan 
further research into this “optical illu- 
sion” concerning the non-objectivity of 
news in southern papers. 

















The Social Anatomy of the 
Romance-Confession Cover Girl 


BY GEORGE GERBNER 


The romance-confession magazine’s cover girl appears to be 
oblivious of her surroundings and unrelated to the “sin” exposed 
in the magazine’s articles. The author, a member of the Institute 
of Communications Research, University of Illinois, explains 
why, and reports on how the cover girl is perceived. 





@# ALL MASS MEDIA ARE MARKET ORI- 
ented, but popular magazines must also 
be supermarket oriented. Depending 
for the bulk of their circulation on 
single-copy sales through food, drug 
and variety chains, they have a special 
task of salesmanship via magazine 
cover. 

How do they tackle this task? How 
are editorial and distribution require- 
ments reflected in the design and con- 
tent of magazine covers? And how, in 
the light of these requirements, are the 
covers perceived? These questions fur- 
nished a starting point for a study of 
confession magazine covers, selected 
because of the curious way in which 
they express both the social appeal of 
the magazine and the pressures of su- 
permarket distribution. 

The market position of the confes- 
sion industry shapes its content through 
an editorial prescription designed for 
working class women with presumably 
middle-class pocketbooks, anxieties and 
“behavior problems.” The social ap- 
peal of the confession pivots on the 
sympathetic heroine’s human frailities 


1 These conclusions are drawn from a r by 
this author on “The Social Role of the Confes- 
sion Magazine,” Social Problems, Summer 1958 
(in press). 


in an inhospitable world she cannot 
fully understand. The heroine’s “sinful” 
resistance, or desperate drift down the 
line of least resistance, brings further 
calamity, suffering and the final coming 
to terms, but not to grips, with the pu- 
nitive code of her world. Her inevitable 
“crime” becomes irrelevant as an act of 
social protest. She is rarely permitted to 
become conscious of the social origin 
of her personal troubles. This ingredient 
of unrelatedness appears to provide the 
editorial antidote to the risk of strong 
social medicine involved in evoking 
sympathy for victims of the brutal so- 
ciety of the confessions. 


The unique feature of the confession 
cover is the striking contrast between 
the “confession type” cover girl and 
the surrounding verbal context. She ap- 
pears unrelated to the story titles and 
blurbs of her menacing verbal world. 
It is as if the editorial safety-valve of 
social unrelatedness would find its out- 
ward manifestation in the structure of 
the confession cover. The mechanics of 
distribution also favor the development 
of such a cover design, and of a cover 
girl who has the specific function (as 
does the heroine) of being a reader- 
identification image. 
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The formal aspects of the romance- 
confession cover design have been sur- 
veyed through observation over a period 
of time and a study of all confession 
magazine covers on sale in the Cham- 
paign, Illinois, area in January 1957. 
These findings were amplified by solicit- 
ing policy statements regarding cover 
design from confession magazine art 
editors.” 

There were 12 different titles on sale 
at the time, published by nine firms, 
and distributed by two wholesale news 
agencies.* Close-up pictures of eight 
blonds and four brunettes dominated 
the uniformly structured covers. (See 
Figure 1) The 11 cover girls (two 
magazines happened to use the same 
model) displayed appealing features, 
flashing smiles, cosmetic perfection and 
eye-contact with the viewer. There was 
nothing more “sexy” or revealing than 
one bare shoulder among them. 

The verbal context surrounding the 
image of the radiantly poised, whole- 
some cover girl was anything but 
trouble-free. The story titles and blurbs 
spoke of women “attacked,” “fright- 
ened and shamed,” confessing “The 
Most Shameful Night of My Life,” ex- 
claiming “Oh, God, Don’t Let Me Hurt 
Him,” admitting that “We Didn’t Know 
Our Love Was Abnormal,” and so on. 

About one out of every three cover 
titles dealt with sexual problems vary- 
ing from apparent nymphomania to 
frigidity, and from taboos to sex-tests 
and tips. Another third reflected mainly 
marital and parental troubles such as 
adultery, bigamy, illegitimacy, misce- 


2 Letters were received from Edward Rethorn 
of Ideal Publishing Corporation, Mel Blum, Mag- 
azine M mt Company, New York, and 
James B. Fitzpatrick, Fawcett Publications, New 
York. 

* The ma; are: True Confessions, Reveal- 
ing Romances, Life Confessions, Your Romance, 
Intimate Story, True Revelations, Personal Con- 
fessions, Secrets, Personal Romances, True Love 
Stories, True Romance and True Experience. 
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genation, etc. The remaining third fo- 
cused on other forms of anguish, 
shame, terror, illness and crime. 

This is the dark and turbulent verbal 
world into which confession publishers 
insert, as a matter of policy, the dom- 
inant, concrete and colorful personifica- 
tion of clean-cut all-American girlhood. 
“There is virtually no relationship be- 
tween the pictorial element and titles 
featured” on the cover, explains the art 
editor of one confession magazine. “The 
blurbs or cover titles have no relation- 
ship to the subject,” writes another. 
Actually, they reason, each unit serves 
its Own purpose, and combined they 
attempt to satisfy the multiple func- 
tions and requirements of the magazine. 


THE MECHANICS OF DISTRIBUTION 


In the women’s field, the service and 
fan magazines have enough of a claim 
on a share of the romance-confession 
reader market to make competition a 
factor in cover design. Some outward 
manifestation of glamour and respecta- 
bility helps the confession match its ri- 
vals’ bright atmosphere of supermarket 
cheer. 

The economics of magazine display 
space, and the rivalry among titles im- 
pose further requirements. Chain stores 
average about 60 magazine titles; but 
roughly 80% of the dollar volume 
comes from the top 20 magazines. 
Their total yearly sales from ail gen- 
eral magazines put together just about 
equals that of chewing gums; but the 
magazines take up more space.* 

Claims that confession readers spend 
more on some staples than do others 
are designed to attract advertisers;°® 


* Chain store 
by Chain Store Age, and in Adver- 
tising Age, August 12, gt The figure on chew- 
ing gums can be found in the report on candy 
and gum sales, Chain Store Age, al Edition, 

September 


sales have been reported 
summarized in 
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Four of the twelve covers used in the experiment. 























FIGURE 2 
Forms V, T, and P of one of the 12 covers used in the experiment. Stripes 
below each form correspond to markings used in Figure 3 (below). 
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FIGURE 3 
Mean responses by basic groups plotted on summary form of semantic differen- 
tial. Vertical stripes mark means for Group V, horizontal stripes for Group T, and 
diagonal stripes for Group P. Vertical bars indicate means of combined scales; 
profiles show means on individual scales. Line 4 represents dead center. 
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they seem to have little effect on retail 
store managers who consider the maga- 
zine display space more a customer 
convenience than a major profit-maker. 
Although many of the racks are owned 
and serviced by the wholesale distribu- 
tor, the floor manager often rules the 
display. His judgment, sometimes guided 
by customer comment, may result in 
preferential treatment for the maga- 
zines whose outward appearances con- 
form to the widest variety of clientele 
sensibilities. Offenders, especially in the 
women’s field, may suffer by being 
among those hidden from sight—and 
sale—behind their rivals on the crowded 
rack.® 


There are other reasons, too, why the 
romance-confession magazine can ill 
afford to externalize its combustible edi- 
torial mixture. It is the only fiction 
group with both feminine and working 
class readership. Under the soothing 
but transparent cloak of euphemistic 


names containing such words of pre- 
sumably feminine appeal as “secrets,” 
“love,” “experience,” the strong stuff of 
working-day life in its torrid aspects is 
the meat of the “romance-confession” 
diet. Its editorial formula hits closest to 
home, both literally and socially. Vivid 
cover pictures of its embattled and em- 
bittered heroine in action (as she is 
portrayed inside the magazine) would 
dramatize the editorial ingredient of 
incipient revolt—and by the supposedly 
more docile of the sexes—against the 
fabric of restraint of pseudo-middle 
class life. 

So, all cannot be sweetness and light 
—not in the confessions. Their unique 
editorial appeal must find its way to the 
cover without inviting censorship. 
“Regulations enforced by chain store 
managements result in penalities to a 

*This general impression has been confirmed 


through interviews with 15 store managers in the 
Champaign-Urbana area. 
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publisher from banning one issue to 
losing forever the racks of that chain,” 
writes an art editor. “Local censorship 
and religious black lists are also impor- 
tant in establishing [cover] format.” 

The compromise formula adopted by 
the confession relegates the explosive 
social appeal to the relatively abstract 
verbal form. Counterpointing this is the 
dominant pictorial image of the cover 
girl, conducive to identification and 
merchandising euphoria, and seemingly 
unrelated to the surrounding verbal 
context. 

The confession cover may thus be 
seen as an objective record of the cir- 
cumstances of its creation. Underlying 
the stimulus—whether so intended and 
recognized or not—is the social history 
of market-produced editorial functions 
and distribution requirements. But how 
does the cover girl actually perform her 
task of confession magazine salesman- 
ship? How is the apparent contrast be- 
tween the cover girl and her verbal set- 
ting resolved in perception? What is her 
image in the eyes of the viewer? How 
does her juxtaposition with the contrast- 
ing verbal context affect her assumed 
personality, status, functions? 

The experiment discussed below at- 
tempted to provide some answers to 
these questions. 


THE COVER GIRL EXPERIMENT 


The experiment focused on the ro- 
mance-confession cover girl, and on the 
influence of her position in the verbal 
context. Subject responses were elicited 
to the 12 covers described previously. 
There was no attempt to select confes- 
sion readers as respondents. It was felt 
that more than average familiarity with 
the inside contents of the magazine 
would “contaminate” the judgment of 
the cover itself as a stimulus. 

Each cover was prepared in three 
different forms to test the influence of 
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the verbal context and the cover girl 
separately as well as together. One 
group of subjects received a form of 
the cover girl showing only the verbal 
material; the cover girl was cut out and 
replaced by a white sheet of paper. 
This will be referred to as the verbal 
form, and the group responding to it 
as Group V. 

Another form showed only the cover 
girl's picture cut out of the verbal form, 
and pasted on cardboard. This is the 
pictorial form, shown to Group P. 

The cover without any alteration, des- 
ignated as the total form, was given to 
Group T. Figure 2 shows the three dif- 
ferent forms of one cover. 

A total of 538 University of Illinois 
students from five different departments 
were used as respondents. Testing was 
done in class. A subject responded only 
once to one form of one cover. Sub- 
jects were told that they would be asked 
for their views and feelings about the 
girl's picture in front of them. (Group 
V subjects, who had the girl cut out 
from the cover, were instructed to re- 
spond to the test on the basis of their 
mental image of the girl whose picture 
might go on the cover.) 

The testing was done in two stages, 
using two tests that had some features 
in common. The first stage included a 
total of 140 subjects in the three basic 
groups. The test used at this stage in- 
cluded a blank page for writing a per- 
sonality sketch of the cover girl, and 
26 “semantic differential” scales." These 
are 7-point scales defined by contrasting 
adjectives such as good-bad, wise-fool- 
ish, active-passive, etc. Respondents 
mark their reaction to the stimulus (in 
this case their form of the cover girl) 


*These scales and their uses are described in 
Charles E. Osgood, “The Nature and Measure- 
ment of Meaning,” Psychological Bulletin, 49:197- 
237, 1952, and in The Measurement of Meaning, by 
C. E. Osgood, G. J. Suci and P. H. Tannenbaum 
(University of Illinois Press, 1957). 
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on these scales according to the inten- 
sity of their association with one or the 
other of the polar adjectives. If unde- 
cided, they check the middle. 

The second stage of the testing, in- 
volving the balance of the subjects in 
the three basic groups, was confined to 
the semantic differential, and three 
questions asking about the cover girl’s 
age, occupation and “moral principles.” 

Although the findings reveal some 
differences between certain cover girls, 
these are fewer and no greater than dif- 
ferences between our forms V, T and 
P. These and other underlying similari- 
ties justify lumping the data for the 12 
cover girls together into a composite 
picture suggestive of the image of “the 
confession-type cover girl.” 

Semantic Differential Results 


The mean responses on the semantic 
differential for all subjects in the three 
groups are plotted on a summary form 
of the differential in Figure 3. This 
summary form includes the 15 scales 
that appeared to represent the range of 
discriminating responses. The scales ap- 
pear grouped into “combined charac- 
teristics” rather than in random order 
and direction as they appeared on the 
tests. 

The results,* also shown in Table 1, 
suggest possible effects of illustrating, 
or matching with an overtly appropriate 
picture, the verbal material on these 
covers. Such practice would make the 
cover girl appear significantly more un- 
favorable on all but two of the 15 char- 
acteristics, as she did appear to Group 
V in comparison with Group T. 

_ In other words, on the basis of story 
titles and blurbs alone, Group V con- 
ceived the cover girl as tending to be a 
“bad,” “false,” “foolish,” “unsuccess- 


® Space limitations a of all 
o 


findings and tabular material. 


, they may 
be obtained directly from the author. 
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TABLE | 
Mean Scale Positions on the Semantic Differential by Basic Groups 





Group V 
(N-174) 


Group T 
(N-185) 


Group P 
(N-179) 





unsuccessful—successful 
powerless—powerful 
passive—active 
unimportant—important 


ugly—beautiful 
cool—warm 


changeable—stable 
unpredictable—predictable 
excitable—calm 


5.25 
5.32 
4.67 
4.29 


5.43 
4.55 
5.61 
4.44 


5.01 
6.13 
5.58 
5.19 


3.29 
3.69 
3.36 


5.49 
5.53 
5.06 
4.58 


5.99 
4.58 
5.98 
4.68 


5.26 
6.20 
5.40 
5.30 


3.53 
3.68 
3.23 


*The differences between the two means are significant at the 1% level. 
tThe differences between the two means are significant at 5%. 





ful,” “powerless,” “unimportant” and 
almost “hard” creature. Group T, 
which saw the actual picture of the 
cover girl in the same verbal context, 
perceived her as “good,” “kind,” “true,” 
“successful,” “soft,” and even a little 
“wise,” “powerful” and “important.” 

She was rated quite “active” and 
“beautiful” whether seen or not, but a 
litle more so when seen. She appeared 
“changeable,” “unpredictable” and “ex- 
citable” to both groups, but less so 
when her picture was seen. The picture 
of the cover girl designed to the specifi- 
cations of the romance-confession mar- 
ket thus transforms the impressions 
created by the supercharged verbal con- 
text of the cover. 

Compared to the effects of her image 
on the verbal material, the effects of 
the verbal context on her image are 
subtle. These effects can be examined 
by comparing the responses of Group 
T to the actual cover with the responses 


of Group P which saw only the cover 
girl’s picture. 

This comparison reveals that Group 
P rated her slightly higher on all but 
two of the scales. However, only three 
of these differences are significant. 

The implications of failure, trouble, 
and guilt in the verbal setting seem to 
depress significantly the cover girl’s 
“successful” and “true” ratings, and— 
probably coupled with her apparent un- 
awareness—make her appear less “ac- 
tive.” The verbal context, on the other 
hand, does not injure significantly her 
other ratings, least of all her attractive- 
ness. It even appears to enhance slight- 
ly her “warmness.” 

A separate analysis of responses by 
sex revealed that the appearance of the 
picture on the cover impressed men 
most as an indication of her success; it 
had its greatest effect on women in 
transforming her image from bad to 
good. When the verbal context was ab- 
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TABLE 2 
Tabulation of Assertions by Basic Groups 





Assertions 





Assertions about personality 
Average per respondent 


Favorable 

Average per respondent 

Unfavorable 

Average per respondent 
Assertions about “sexiness, promiscuity 
Average per respondent 





sent, the girl’s success rating went up 
the most among both men and women. 


Other Personality Data 


A further assessment of the cover 
girl’s presumed personality was made 
on the basis of the questionnaire data. 
One-page personality sketches written 
by the 140 subjects were analyzed for 
straightforward assertions. Specific ques- 
tions yielded additional information. 

Analysis of the tabulation of person- 
ality assertions (see Table 2) reveals 
that those who saw only the verbal con- 
text wrote the least about the cover 
girl’s personality, and most of that was 
unfavorable. Those who saw the picture 
alone wrote more, and most of that was 
favorable. But those who saw the con- 
fession cover girl in her “natural” ver- 
bal habitat wrote the most and came 
to her defense with the highest number 
of positive assertions. That this defense 
was felt necessary in view of her verbal 
setting is evident from the fact that in 
that setting she received more critical 
comment than in the absence of that 
setting (although not nearly as many as 
in the absence of her picture). 

The high number of favorable asser- 
tions in Group T is again indicative of 
the “contrast effect” of the cover de- 
sign. For a number of subjects the con- 





fession-type cover girls appear “too 
good” for the confession. As one sub- 
ject put it, “She has a smile on her face 
that shows contempt at the thought of 
the type of magazine that she appears 
in.” Wrote another: “What I can’t figure 
out is what a pleasant, clean-looking 
American girl is doing on the cover of 
a scandal sheet.” In these cases the 
threatening implications of the verbal 
context did less to implicate the cover 
girl—seemingly oblivious of her setting 
—than to make her appear perhaps 
vulnerable but the more virtuous by 
contrast. ee | 

Spontaneous statements about the 
cover girl’s “sexiness” support this pos- 
sibility. Such assertions occurred least 
often in Group T. Perhaps this “con- 
trast effect” is also due to a feeling on 
the part of subjects that, in view of the 
girl’s apparent innocence, there is little 
need to mention what is already vividly 
spelled out on the cover. But, at any 
rate, it shows the effectiveness of her 
role in the cover design as a sop to 
moralists and censors. 


Class Status, Age and Morality 

The confession market position re- 
quires the editorial prescription of 
“workshirt” social setting, and the wom- 
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an’s middle-class consumer status. The 
resulting “class structure” of the cover 
design appears in the responses to a 
question about the cover girl’s socio- 
economic position. (See Table 3) 

The verbal context alone suggested a 
“lower class” cover girl to four times as 
many subjects in Group V as did the 
cover girl when seen in the same con- 
text by Group T. Her contrasting ver- 
bal setting seemed to enhance her social 
position; the Group T girl on the cover 
rated slightly higher than did the Group 
P girl by herself. 

The goal of identification may be 
served better if the cover girl does not 
seem too “professional.” The test ques- 
tion about occupation or activity yielded 
a wide variety of guesses. But only 
about half of all respondents thought of 
the cover girl as a professional model. 
Occupational ratings were sorted into 
“higher type” (including model), such 
as student, secretary, career girl; and 
“lower type” ranging from waitress to 
prostitute. The verbal context alone 
suggested a lower occupational type to 
one in four Group V subjects. But none 
in Group T associated her image with 
a lower type occupation, and only a 
few in Group P. 

All subjects were asked to judge the 
cover girl’s age and morality. Analysis 
of these judgments shows that being on 
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the cover enhances the cover girl’s 
youth. More Group T subjects placed 
her in the 18-or-under and fewer in the 
24-or-over category than those of the 
other groups. Both the verbal context 
and the appearance of her picture by 
itself yielded slightly higher mean esti- 
mated ages than the actual cover. 

A breakdown of subject ages and 
age ratings by morality judgment indi- 
cates 1) that those who judged her to 
be of “low morality” (a minority, when 
her picture was seen) were generally 
younger themselves, and 2) that her 
moral critics rated her oldest of all 
groups when they saw only the verbal 
context, but youngest by a significant 
margin when they saw the actual cover 
girl in the same setting. 


SUMMARY 


The underlying contention is that 
mass media content reflects, in ways 
both explicit and implicit, the imprint 
of concrete circumstances of its pro- 
duction. This led to the hypothesis that 
the market-produced editorial and dis- 
tribution requirements shape the func- 
tions of the confession cover design, 
and that these objective functions— 
whether consciously recognized or not 


- —impart a subtle meaning to content 


which is implicitly reflected in the re- 
sponse. 


TABLE 3 


Questionnaire Responses on Class, Occupation 





T 
(N-40) 


Vv 
(N-50) 





Class (socio-economic status) 
Middle and higher 


Class status mean on 9 point scale 
Occupation and activity 


“Higher type” (including model) 
“Lower type” 


89% 
11% 


5.48 


100% 
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The findings of the experiment, as 
far as they go, suggest that the image 
of the cover girl, and her juxtaposition 
with the contrasting verbal context, 
serve well the editorial and distribution 
specifications required of the cover girl. 
She resolves her apparent conflict with 
the lurid titles of the cover—suggestive 
of the brutal world of the confessions— 
to her favor. Her dominant image ex- 
hibits the human appeal of the heroine 
menaced by society, but in an overtly 
unrelated form, insulating her from 
most ill effects. 

Her implicit involvement in the tor- 
rent of troubles raging verbally around 
her enhances, as if by contrast, some of 
her qualifications. It makes her appear 
both more immature and less active, 
hence probably less implicated by (or 
responsible for) that surrounding. It en- 
hances her consumer and class status, 
yet preserves the “working class” set- 
ting considered necessary for social ap- 
peal to the confession market. Her evi- 
dent success is tinged with the verbally 
implied risks of failure, and her appar- 
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ent virtue spiced with the basically in- 
nocent sexual attraction of the good- 
bad girl. 

Art editors conceive of the romance- 
confession cover girl as a projection of 
the reader’s self-image, “a composite of 
our reader type.” Her function on the 
cover appears to be analogous to the 
inside heroine’s function of identifica- 
tion. The editorial prescription calls for 
a heroine who may be outwardly plain 
and sinful, but not unsympathetic. The 
inherent human attractiveness of the 
heroine is reflected in the overt beauty 
of the cover girl; “badness” is implicit 
in the verbal background. 

The confession story heroine—sim- 
ple, trustful human being against a bru- 
tal world—sins, suffers and repents, 
without consciously and actively grap- 
pling with the social meaning of her 
difficulties. The cover girl in carefree, 
suspended animation, her eyes gazing 
confidently into those of the viewer, 
appears innocent of insight into the 
tragic meanings around her. 





“The more I think about it, the more I am convinced that the radio news 
analyst would never have achieved his wartime eminence if those men who 
made the greatest reputations had not already achieved distinction for the 
contributions they had made to the general cultural renaissance that began 
about 1910 or ’12 and continued into the early 1930's. I am thinking spe- 
cifically of H. V. Kaltenborn, Raymond Swing, and Elmer Davis who— 
it is true—achieved their chief fame through the medium of radio but who 
had already equipped themselves to play distinguished and creative parts in 


the cultural life of their times. 


“They belonged to the generation of Walter Lippmann, H. L. Mencken, 
and Heywood Broun, three men who found in newspaper work the same 
outlets and opportunities that others found in radio. It was also the time of 
Scott Fitzgerald, Ernest Hemingway, Ring Lardner, William Faulkner, 
Thomas Wolfe; of Robert Frost, Amy Lowell, Edward Arlington Robinson. 
It was a time when the creative writer and artist flourished, and most of 
them made their reputations in their twenties and thirties.’—QuiNcy 
Howe, ABC news analyst and former journalism teacher, in address at 
formal opening of New Mass Communications History Center of State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, January 25, 1958. 








in its approach. 





Journalism Research 
And Scientific Method: Il 


BY BRUCE H. WESTLEY 


Continuing his discussion of behavioral science techniques in 
mass communications research, the author outlines the contribu- 
tions of deductive and inductive methods and states the case for 
a broad scientific strategy that is both empirical and theoretical 





@ Is SCIENTIFIC INQUIRY BASICALLY 
inductive or deductive?? We may per- 
haps best approach the problem by brief 
attention to one of the most ancient of 
philosophical controversies, rationalism 
versus empiricism. Although the con- 
troversy* can be traced back at least to 
Plato and Aristotle, it is typified by the 
positions of Descartes and Bacon. 

In his Discourse on Method, Des- 
cartes sought a path to knowledge of 
reasonable certainty. He failed to find 
it either in the philosophy and science 
of his time or in the world of practical 
affairs. But he found mathematics very 
satisfying. Here was certainty. He there- 
fore believed that formal reasoning held 
the clue to knowledge and he laid down 


1This is the second of two articles which the 
author has drawn from a chapter he has contrib- 
uted to a forthcoming monograph, Ralph O. Naf- 
ziger and David Manning White (eds.), Intro- 
duction to Mass Communications Research, 
scheduled for publication this fall by the Louisi- 
ana State University Press ($5). The previous 
article (JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 35:161-69, Spring 
1958) discusses the basic strategy of “behavioral 
science,” in part by contrasting it with histori- 
ography. The author is associate professor of 
journalism at the University of Wisconsin and 
chairman of the Council on Communications Re- 
search of the Association for Education in Jour- 
nalism. 


2C. West Churchman and Russell L. Ackoff, 
Methods of Inquiry (St. Louis: Educational Pub- 
lishers, 1950), presents an excellent summary of 
the origins of rationalism and empiricism. See 
especially Ch. 2 and 3. 


four rules of method. They may be 
summarized thus: Begin with a kind of 
total skepticism, eliminating from con- 
sciousness any proposition except that 
which “should present itself so clearly 
and distinctly to mind that I might have 
no occasion to doubt it”: then move 
step by step by means of formal logic 
toward the generalization of these basic 
“givens.” 


Bacon also began with total skepti- 
cism but in place of indubitable truths 
he based his whole method on the evi- 
dence of the senses. “There can be only 
two ways of searching into and discov- 
ering truth. The one (deduction) flies 
from the senses and particulars to the 
most general axioms, and from these 
principles . . . proceeds to judgment 

. The other (induction) derives axi- 
oms from the senses and particulars, 
rising by a gradual and unbroken as- 
cent, so that it arrives at the most gen- 
eral axioms last of all.” This latter, of 
course, is for Bacon the true way. 


Roughly put, the method of Des- 
cartes is rationalism; its basic approach 
is the logical deduction of consequences 
of the most general propositions. The 
method of Bacon is empiricism, the 
logical induction of general principles 
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from observations. Even more roughly, 
then, deduction moves from the gen- 
eral to the particular, induction from 
the particular to the general. 

The method of science is neither in- 
ductive nor deductive but a synthesis 
of the two. Any particular investigation 
may be essentially one or the other. 
Inductive methods are still with us and 
especially in social science they make 
a crucial contribution to the relative 
certainty of our findings. For they are 
heavily involved in the normative sta- 
tistics through which our level of cer- 
tainty is ascertained.* Deductive meth- 
ods are still with us, too, and the ex- 
tent to which they play a part in a 
science’s procedures may be taken as 
an indication of that science’s degree of 
advancement. Deduction’s crucial con- 
tribution is perhaps to the relative gen- 
erality of our findings. But it has a 
very different function from its direct 
application by Descartes. Rather than 
depending on deduction to lead us from 
self-evident truths to their logical con- 
sequences, the scientist employs it in a 
very special way. Its function is to 
guarantee the internal consistency of 
the parts of his theoretical system and 
to assure the logical connection between 
his theoretical structure and the em- 
pirical tests he employs to verify it. 
This synthesis—a scientific method that 
submits hypothetical propositions to the 
test of reality after deriving them de- 
ductively from general theory—is some- 
times called “hypothetico-deductive em- 
piricism.” 

This term has within it the three ba- 
sic “systems” that must now be distin- 


*“The theory of statistical inference . . . is 
precisely the mathematical expression of the logic 
of induction.” Kenneth F. Arrow, “Mathematical 
Models in the Social Sciences,” in Daniel Lerner 
and Harold D. Lasswell (eds.), The Policy Sci- 
ences: Recent Developments in Scope and Method 
(Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1951). 
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guished and ordered. “Deductive” re- 
lates to what will here be called the 
“formal system,” “hypothetico-” to 
what will be called the “theoretical 
system” and “empiricism” to what will 
be called the “reality system.” Each one 
is essential to our method. Knowledge 
is a product of experience but its utility 
and its certainty depend on the (theo- 
retical) terms in which it is expressed, 
the (formal) logical connectedness of 
the terms in which it is expressed, and 
the capacity of its terms, when sub- 
jected to the test of reality, to predict 
events with the regularity that yields 
relatively secure laws in a lawful world. 


FORMAL, THEORETICAL AND 
REALITY SYSTEMS 


Exactly how do these “systems” dif- 
fer from each other? As its name im- 
plies the formal system is “contentless.” 
It is completely abstract. Consisting of 
the logic and mathematics of relations, 
formal systems are systems of proposi- 
tions which can be proved. They can 
be proved by reference to their consis- 
tency. They are founded upon agree- 
ments among the users of the system 
as to the exact meaning of the terms 
employed. Two-and-two-make-four is 
“true” in a formal sense only and does 
not require verification first with apples, 
then peppers, etc. Jt is true because we 
have found it useful to agree that it is 
true. It is formally true because it is 
consistent with the logical syntax of 
our most precise language. 

Theoretical systems also consist of 
propositions. But these are not “true” 
until their truth is established by re- 
peated reference to phenomena. They 
are not “proved,” in fact, but “veri- 
fied.” Verification consists in the proc- 
ess of subjecting them to empirical test. 

Reality systems consist of observable 
aspects of the real world. This is the 
“sense-data” level. But all observations 
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ideally are reducible to sense data and 
subject to the test of agreement. Phe- 
nomenal reality is neither “proved” nor 
“verified” but observations are subject 
to the requirement of agreement. If ob- 
servers, whether directly apprehending 
reality through the senses or by means 
of instruments of one kind or another, 
can agree, then the observation and/or 
the instruments are “reliable.” Reliabil- 
ity cannot be assumed. It must be dem- 
onstrated. 


We have referred to each of these as 
“systems,” implying that for each there 
are some orderly interrelations among 
their elements. Obviously the formal 
system must have this systematic char- 
acter. It is the business of formal sys- 
tems, in fact, to specify these interrela- 
tions and be consistent about them. 
Theoretical systems consist of concepts 
which are interrelated by means of hy- 
pothetical propositions. Their internal 
consistency, however, must be logically 
(formally) spelled out, and this is the 
clue to the relationship between formal 
and theoretical systems. The hypotheti- 
cal propositions must be linked to for- 
mal propositions to establish their “sys- 
tem character.” Theories can be useful 
and still more or less pre-systematic. 
As a science advances it tends to relate 
its concepts to each other by means of 
hypotheses, which in turn attain rigor 
through logical derivation from the sys- 
tem’s elements: assumptions and pos- 
tulates. Derivation does not establish 
the truth or the verification of the hy- 
potheses; it merely assures their con- 
sistency with the theoretical system. 


The system character of the empiri- 
cal world is treated as an assumption. 
The point has already been made that 
the behavioral scientist assumes the or- 
deredness cf his universe and then sets 
his task as finding out the nature of 
the order in his kind of data. His ex- 
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perience with scientific method has re- 
peatedly indicated that this assumption 
is a safe one, intuitively. But since it is 
a sort of gross, underlying assumption, 
not usually stated in his theoretical sys- 
tem, this is an assumption that is not 
often subjected to direct test. Yet in 
another sense it is tested every time a 
scientist in any given universe of phe- 
nomena finds order and connectedness 
in that universe. In summary, then, the 
system aspect of his formal system is 
something the formal system must con- 
tain; the system aspect of his theoretical 
system is something he must construct 
in consistency with both his logic and 
his phenomena; the system aspect of his 
empirical system is something he must 
assume. 

We have seen that the connections 
the scientist constructs between these 
systems is crucial to hypothetico-deduc- 
tive empiricism. It is in establishing 
these connections that he meets the re- 
quirements of rigor. We turn now to a 
brief examination of the demands of 
these two kinds of rigor. 


“OPERATIONISM” 


Standing between the phenomenal 
system and the theoretical system is the 
problem of measurement. Obviously if 
an observation is to represent a con- 
cept and a concept is to represent a 
class of observations, a precise “map- 
ping” is necessary between the observa- 
tion and the concept. Let us take the 
proposition the redder the apple the 
sweeter the taste. We need measure- 
ments of both redness and sweetness. 
Usually these qualities must be reduced 
to quantities. Notice that we have 
drawn from the formal system the con- 
cept “greater than.” This is a purely 
formal concept, one that states nothing 
more than a relation. In applying this 
relation to observations of particular 
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classes of events it is necessary to de- 
vise operations by which we may con- 
sistently order the data according to 
these relations. 


The doctrine of operationism is fairly 
new to social science.* It seems to be 
crucial to the element of “behaviorism” 
in the notion of behavioral science.® It 
will be recalled that the behavioral sci- 
entist demands rigor at the points of 
contact between his observations and 
his constructs. Operationism attempts 
to achieve this rigor by assuring that a 
construct is nothing more than the op- 
erations to which it is tied. To the op- 
erationist the villain of the piece is 
“surplus meaning.” Social scientists 
have usually begun with “terms” in 
common usage. These have acquired 
associative meanings that are far from 
exceptionless. Rigor demands excep- 
tionless meanings. Operationism’s an- 
swer is constructs that are exceptionless 
because they contain nothing more than 
certain repeatable operations. An aver- 
age readership score is nothing more 
than the averaged answers of a popu- 
lation of persons to the questions in a 
particular method of readership study. 
The term readership may be (and surely 
is) heavily freighted with variable 
meanings: Knowledge of, interest in, 
valence for some kind of communica- 
tion content. And these accumulated 
semantic connections may actually be 


*The classic statement of “operationism” is 
C. W. Bridgman, The Logic of Modern Physics 
(New York: Macmillan, 1928). Its implications 
for behavioral science are well stated in S. S. 

chology and the Science of Sci- 
” Psychological Bulletin, 36:221-263 (1939). 
a readable statement of what operation- 


. G. et al., on Ope: 
ism,” Psychological Review, 52:241-294 (1945). 


*The “behaviorism” to which this essay ad- 
heres in referring to “behavioral” sciences owes 
a debt to but is not by any means identical with 
the behaviorism in psychology to which Watson’s 
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of value to the theorist in thinking 
about readership. But the investigator 
of the behavior of readers cannot be 
various in his use of the concept. He 
may employ its surplus meanings in 
exploring and finally testing relations 
between this concept and others that 
everyday wisdom suggests may be em- 
pirically related to it. He must not con- 
fuse “readership” and “interest” with 
each other but he may very well inves- 
tigate the empirical connections be- 
tween readership and interest, provided 
he can define them independently (and 
operationally). 

Also in the interest of rigor the in- 
vestigator is concerned with another 
connection between his systems—an- 
other “mapping” between concepts in 
two systematic realms. He is concerned 
with the derivation of his hypotheses. 
Here the problem is one of making a 
precise mapping between his theoretical 
constructs and his underlying logical or 
formal system. Such a system consists 
of a set of primitives or undefined 
terms, a set of unproved statements 
called postulates or axioms, and all the 
theorems that may be deduced from 
the axioms by use of the laws of logic. 
Since these are wholly formal state- 
ments of relations, it is possible to map 
theoretical content to these formal 
propositions. The richest of these logi- 
cal systems are mathematical models. 
“A mathematical model is a mathemati- 
cal system whose primitives and postu- 
lates correspond to entities and rules 


eee > ee in Serene om paheneay. 
Any scholarship which an 2 ee one. 
retical-empirical, predictive, ap- 
sual 0 te shay af Udllens gaan. 
human and non-human, individual and social, is 
“behavioral science” for our This 
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psychology, most of sociology and 
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governing them.”* Thus a mathemati- 
cal model is a formal system to which 
the elements of a theoretical system 
may be mapped in a one-to-one rela- 
tionship. 

But isn’t there only one mathemati- 
cal system?’ There are many, each a 
logical system with an internally con- 
sistent set of primitives and axioms to- 
gether with an exhaustible but usually 
incomplete set of theorems. A wide 
choice of mathematical models is al- 
ready available and some have already 
proved useful in attacking communica- 
tions problems. For instance, the Shan- 
non-Wiener information theory-cyber- 
netics model has been employed by 
Taylor® in the development of a new 
readability measure. Harary and Nor- 
man® have pointed out the usefulness 
of graph theory in work on communi- 
cation nets by several investigators. De 
Fleur’® has used the Weber-Fechner 
law as a model in a study of message 
diffusion of air-dropped leaflets. 


* Frank Harary and Robert Z. Norman, Graph 
Theory as a Mathematical Model in Social Sci- 
ence (Ann Arbor: Institute for Social Research, 
1953). 

™When most of us think of mathematics we 
think of the “whole numbers” we manipulated in 
arithmetic. This fact seems to account for much 
of the typical objection to quantification of social 
science. Ratio scales, for instance, are powerful 
but inappropriate models because of the diffi- 
culty we encounter in making one-to-one map- 
pings between them and our of data. The 
assumptions of the probability calculus underly- 
ing statistics are easier to meet. Non-parametric 
or “distribution-free” statistics are gaining popu- 
larity in social science because, while less power- 
ful as a model than normative statistics (based 
on the normal distribution), they require as- 
sumptions still more easily met. For an excellent 


ment and Psychophysics,” in S. S. Stevens, ed., 
Handbook of xperimental Psychology (New 
York: Wiley, 1951), especially pp. 1-30 and 44- 
49. 

§ Wilson L. Taylor, “Cloze Procedure: A New 
Tool for Me Readability,” JOURNALISM 
QuaARTERLY, 30:415-433 (1953). 

* Op. cit., Ch. 3. 


%” Melvin L. De Fleur, “A Mass Communica- 
tion Model of Stimulus _ Relationships: 
An Experiment in Leaflet Message Diffusion,” 
Sociometry, 19:12-25 (1956). 
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To the advantages of mathematical 
models already implied in discussing 
the formal system in general (they 
assure the logical interrelatedness of 
our theoretical constructs, they help 
contribute precision to our measure- 
ments) must now be added another. 
“If the postulates are sufficiently rich, 
it is possible to deduce many conse- 
quences about the concrete system 
{mote: in our terms the theoretical sys- 
tem] of which one may not have been 
aware.”"' In other words, a mathemati- 
cal model may suggest relationships 
within the theoretical system that our 
concepts, prior research, and plain in- 
tuitions have missed.’ 


LEVELS AND STAGES OF INQUIRY 


In an effort to summarize what has 
been said so far, a more or less tenta- 
tive chart is presented (Fig. 1) which 
is an effort to relate most of the con- 
cepts used in this discussion in a broad 
scheme of levels (or stages) of inquiry. 
The three “systems” discussed above 
have been entered across the top, to- 
gether with the “mapping devices” that 
connect them with each other. Ar- 
rayed vertically are the levels or stages. 
The previous discussion has attempted 
to justify the idea these are levels of 
empirical investigation, with deductively 
formulated science rating a more so- 
phisticated level than inductive empiri- 
cism. But these are also labelled 
“stages” in the belief that any science 


11 Harary and Norman, op. cit., p. 2. 


"It is possible barely to touch on mathemati- 
cal models here. For a wholly non-technical 
treatment of the subject which summarizes and 
describes a number of them, consult Abraham 
Kaplan, “Sociology Learns the Language of 
Mathematics,” Commentary, 14:274-284 (1952). 
Arow (op. cit.) is only slightly more technical. 
Wilbur Schramm, “Information Theory and Mass 
Communications,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 32: 
131-146 (1955), presents a non-technical exposi- 
tion of information theory and suggests some of 
the ways its postulates may be used to uncover 
interesting problems in mass communications. 
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moves through these phases consecu- 
tively.'* In general it seems apparent 
that a science moves from acute ob- 
servation, common sense wisdom, 
shrewd hunches, and other unsystema- 
tic exercises of the senses and the in- 
tellect, to the method of induction, 
which cannot emerge until such pre- 
liminary efforts have been invested in 
the problem. In turn inductive methods 
advance a science by beginning to draw 
on phenomena and beginning to give it 
order and focus by classifying, general- 
izing and ordering the objects of its 
inquiry. This method, in turn, is handi- 
capped in its ability to carry us to more 
satisfying levels of knowledge, particu- 
larly the level of causal connections. 
Hypothetico-deductive methods carry 
us to this higher level and more ad- 
vanced stage. But just as deduction had 
to wait upon a preliminary feeling-out 
of the subject matter—a “pure empiri- 
cism” stage—so deductively formulated 
science must wait on the preliminary 
phase of an inductive narrowing, focus- 
ing, clarifying, problem-setting stage. 
For “a science of communications,” 
toward which it will be assumed we 
are jointly striving,* this notion of 
stages in the advancement of inquiry 
may be useful. For a long time our 
“knowledge” of communications has 
derived from the practical wisdom of 


% The notion of stages in the advancement of 
a science appears to be widely accepted in the 
literature of the “science of science.’’ Northrop’s 
stages of “problem analysis,” “natural history,” 
and “deductively formulated theory” are much 
like the three stages employed in this scheme. 
Consult F. S. C. Northrop, The Logic of the 
Sciences and the Humanities (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1947). 


“That this is not unanimously agreed by sys- 
tematic students of communication phenomena 
may be seen in a bitter attack on “scientism” by 
one of the most effective of our Stage II investi- 
gators. See Dallas W. Smythe, “Some Observa- 
tions on Communications Theory,” A-V Com- 
munication Review, 2:24-37 (1954). Smythe’s 
principal villain, however, proves to be not the 
social scientist as here described but the methods- 
facile “social engineer.” 
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reporters and news editors and from a 
wealth of descriptive detail and inter- 
pretation of journalism’s past. In rela- 
tively recent years some investigators 
have moved in the direction of the 
cumulation of more systematic knowl- 
edge of our universe of discourse by 
means of essentially inductive methods. 
Readership studies are a case in point, 
and so are content analysis and read- 
ability. It is a moot question whether 
this stage has been sufficiently ad- 
vanced to warrant takirg the next step. 
However, careful experimental studies 
are beginning to appear in our litera- 
ture and there are evidences that we 
are at least on the threshold of hypo- 
thetico-deductive methods. 

Of course to sketch out rough 
“stages” of inquiry does not imply that 
a science moves suddenly and com- 
pletely from one to the other. It would 
appear that we are in a stage of devel- 
opment where much inductive work is 
still needed but where the gradual in- 
troduction of more fruitful methods is 
not premature. Perhaps there is a sig- 
nificant clue in the recent emergence in 
our literature of conceptual models of 
communication processes.'® Conceptual 
models are efforts to stake out signifi- 
cant concepts in the field, to codify 
scattered findings of the past and weave 
them into a single conceptual frame- 
work which will help give direction and 
focus to future work. Such efforts may 


** Comprehensive conceptual models have been 
published by Wilbur Schramm, “How Communi- 
cation Works,” in Wilbur Schramm (ed.), The 
Process and Effects of Mass Communication (Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois Press, 1954); by 
Bruce H. Westley and Malcolm S. MacLean Jr., 
“A Conceptual Model for Communications Re- 
search,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 34:31-38 (Win- 
ter 1957); by Franklin S. Fearing, “Toward a 
Psychological Theory of Human Communication,” 
Journal of Personality, 22:71-88 (1953); by Chil- 
ton R. Bush, “The Communication Process,” in 
his The Art of News Communication (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1954); and by George 
Gerbner, “Toward a General Model of Commu- 
nication,” Audio-Visual Communication Review, 
4:171-99 (Summer 1956). 
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be seen as building a bridge between 
Stages II and III in our diagram. A 
conceptual model is not a mathemati- 
cal model, for it contains no formal 
system of relations. It is not even a 
theory, and cannot become a theory 
until its postulates have been spelled 
out and a start has been made in de- 
riving hypotheses. It may, however, 
take an important preliminary step to- 
ward general theory. 
SOME ILLUSTRATIONS 


A brief illustration from the litera- 
ture of mass communications may help 
to clarify the three levels laid out in the 
chart. The first stage need not be illus- 
trated. A great many different kinds of 
data fall in this category: The wisdom 
of the elder statesmen of our craft, the 
“chronicles” of our historians of jour- 
nalism, many thoughtful but purely in- 
tuitive analyses of our problems. This 
is the domain of what may be excellent 
but “pre-scientific” scholarship. 

The second stage is illustrated rather 
neatly by Swanson’s** prodigious effort 
to find some order in the data of the 
Continuing Study of Newspaper Read- 
ing. The problem was frightening. In 
the first place the basic data had been 
drawn prior to any formulation of even 
tentative hypotheses (at least by Swan- 
son and others who carried out this an- 
alysis). Further, it was in a condition 
to preclude any very positive findings, 
owing to certain features of the orig- 
inal data-gathering method. Yet it 
seemed likely that some order could be 
found and that if it were isolated it 
could form the empirical basis for some 
future hypotheses. 

Of course Swanson had some hy- 
potheses about what dimensions of 
newspapers might predict certain fea- 


% Charles E. Swanson, “What They Read in 
130 Daily Ni ” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
32:411-421 (1955). 
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tures of the order he was seeking. But 
in advance of well formulated theory 
the best solution was to include every- 
thing available in an all but purely em- 
pirical exercise in order that no possi- 
bilities would be overlooked. Among 
the data not available were the social 
class of the respondents and the depth 
of reading of any item. But there were 
dependable data on the subject matter 
of the stories, the sex of the respond- 
ents, the size of the page, the visual 
form of the item, the geographical or- 
igin of the news stories, etc. There was 
nothing to do but put it all on IBM 
cards and see what was related to what. 
Swanson contributed a useful analyti- 
cal device to compare the attention 
given various categories of content by 
the editors with the attention given the 
same categories by the readers. (For 
instance, comics accounted for 4.7% of 
all the items in all the papers but 13.2% 
of total readership.) 


This study has been selected as an il- 
lustration of inductive processes be- 
cause its circumstances intensified the 
difficulties of this method. Actually 
much more satisfying use of the method 
is demonstrated repeatedly in our jour- 
nals. But despite its cumulative, pre- 
theory utility, the reader may judge for 
himself the distance it leaves us from 
organized knowledge of relatively high 
certainty. 

Another communication study illus- 
trates Phase III in the diagram. De 
Fleur** was confronted with a prob- 
lem of predicting the effectiveness of 
air-dropped leaflets in communicating 
information to a population deprived 
of the information in other media. He 
narrowed it to the researchable prob- 
lem of the relation between the num- 
ber of leaflets dropped to the magni- 


™ Op. cit. 
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FIGURE 2 
Percent of Respondents Who Knew Message for Each Leaflet Ratio 
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tude of the “message diffusion.” In so 
doing he worked first at our Stages I 
and II, assembling the wisdom and the 
data that had been brought to bear on 
the influence of the magnitude of the 
stimulus on the size of the response in 
mass communication. The literature 
search was largely unproductive. But 
casting the problem in this determinate 
form led to a mathematical model with 
which psychophysics has dealt with an- 
alogous problems. The Weber-Fechner 
law states a mathematical relation be- 
tween stimulus intensity and response 
magnitude. De Fleur first presents the 
equation in its basic form and then 
transforms it algebraically into a form 
which permits him to make a one-to- 
one correspondence between his opera- 
tions in the field and the terms of the 
derived relationship. The mathematical 
derivation allowed him to draw a curve 
representing the theoretical expectation 
of the effect of the leaflets. Then leaf- 


lets were actually dropped on eight ap- 
proximately equated towns.** Two tests 
of their effect were conducted. One pro- 
vided sample survey information on the 
number of persons who knew the leaf- 
let’s message; the other was based on 
compliance with the leafiet’s directions 
to “fill out and mail in” the leaflets 
themselves. In both cases the obtained 
percentages could be plotted against the 
theoretical curve. A test of “goodness 
of fit” between the obtained and theo- 
retical curves yielded an estimate of the 
likelihood that the obtained fit could be 
attributed to chance. (Fig. 2) 

There are grounds on which this 
study may be criticized but it does 
serve to illustrate the advantages to be 
obtained from use of a mathematical 
model. Its advantages in terms of cer- 
tainty and precision would appear to 
be obvious. Another may be somewhat 


% For details on these and other controls, see 
the original article. 
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less obvious. This is that by linking the 
investigation to a widely used psycho- 
physical model a vast literature is 
tapped which may well suggest other 
stimulus-response relationships worthy 
of empirical test in the mass communi- 
cation setting. But the investigator need 
not be tied down to these aspects of 
the problem, for his basic data, if he 
has done his work well, should be just 
as productive of fruitful insights as if 
his methods had been purely inductive. 
His research has thus gained both in 
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thetico-deductive empiricism,” a broad 
scientific strategy that is explicitly both 
empirical and theoretical and is based 
on both inductive and deductive logic. 
It links the formal (logical) system to 
the theoretical system by means of for- 
mal derivation of hypotheses; it links 
the theoretical system to “reality” by 
means of operational definitions. 

This approach is contrasted with pre- 
scientific observation and inductive em- 
piricism and the three are discussed as 
stages in the advancement of a science 


certainty and in richness. as well as stages in the development of 


a particular line of investigation. Ex- 
amples of the three levels (or stages) 
of inquiry are given in the area of com- 
munication research and the position is 
taken that in its present stage of devel- 
opment work at all three levels should 
be encouraged. 


SUMMARY 


Continuing a discussion of the meth- 
ods of the behavioral sciences in mass 
communications research, this paper 
discusses the contribution to scientific 
inquiry of deductive and inductive 
methods and states the case for “hypo- 





“No change in the academic world has been more characteristic of the 
age than the discovery of communication as a field of research, teaching 
and professional employment. . 

“One might legitimately ask why the lead was not taken by schools of 
journalism. After all, they were centered upon important institutions within 
the field of communication. The answer, I believe, is not difficult. At the 
time [the early 1930's] they were trade schools in outlook. . . . The early 
schools were intent upon winning the support of practical newspaper pub- 
lishers and editors by turning out students who could get on a payroll. By 
putting the accent so heavily upon teaching the tricks of the trade the 
schools failed to perform the true function of the university in reference to 
any domain of enlightenment. They did not illuminate the journalistic proc- 
ess by providing a comprehensive factual basis for assessing the signifi- 
cance of this sector of the world for the goal values of society. It was out 
of the question for them to lead the academic world because they were 
barely part of it. . . . [But] the situation was beginning to change with the 
emergence of new leadership (of whom I shall name but one, Professor 
Ralph D. Casey at the University of Minnesota). In intervening years 
schools of journalism have steadily expanded their intellectual scope. In- 
deed, this is one of the principal grounds for welcoming the program of the 
institution whose guests we are on this occasion.” ——-HaRoLD D. LASSWELL, 
professor of law and political science at Yale University, in an address at 


Boston University’s Conference on Enlightened Public Opinion, April 10, 
1958. 














The "Remarkable Mystery" 
Of James Rivington, "Spy" 


BY JOHN L. LAWSON* 


Was James Rivington, most famous of the Tory editors during 
the American Revolution, a spy for George Washington? Why 
did Rivington remain unpunished after the peace, if he was not? 
The author tracks down the evidence about a persistent myth 
and offers a better reason for Rivington’s fate. 





@ ONE OF THE MOST PERSISTENT OF 
the myths arising from the American 
Revolution has been that concerning 
the espionage of James Rivington. The 
legend has it that Rivington, most fa- 
mous of the Tory editors, turned coat 
after Yorktown and furnished Wash- 
ington with British secrets. He did this, 
so the story goes, in order that he 
might remain in America after the 
peace and enjoy the liberties he had 
fought so hard to suppress. In honor of 
the service thus performed, Washing- 
ton, or the Congress, or somebody, 
supposedly then ordered the notorious 
editor left alone when the Americans 
returned to New York. And so he was. 
During most of the 19th century the 
story seems to have been accepted with- 
out question. In the 20th it has come 
to be doubted, though for what reason 
is not clear, and of late historians tend 
to ignore it, allowing it to hang over- 
head and cloud what little we know 
about James Rivington in these years. 
Like all myth, the story is obscure 
in origin. It is a fact that when the Brit- 


*The author, a reporter for the Washington 
Post and Times Herald, spent three years studying 
the life of Rivington in preparing a master’s the- 


sis in 


at the University of California, 
Berkeley. 


ish evacuated New York on November 
25, 1783, Rivington, whose Royal Ga- 
zette had long been regarded as “the 
very citadel and pest-house of Ameri- 
can Toryism,”* remained. And perhaps 
it was expected that Governor Living- 
ston of New Jersey would be taken at 
his word when he said, “If Rivington is 
taken, I must have one of his ears; Gov- 
ernor Clinton [of New York] is entitled 
to the other; and General Washington, 
if he pleases, may take his head.”? 
There was, at any rate, a certain 
amount of curiosity over Rivington’s 
being allowed to remain in New York. 
The Gazette in Salem, Massachusetts, 
wrote of the “undoubted fact Mr. Riv- 
ington, publisher, of New York was, as 
soon as our troops entered the city, pro- 
tected in person, and property, by a 
guard and that he will be allowed to 
reside in the country, for reasons best 
known to the great men at helm.”* Pa- 


1 Moses Tyler, Literary History of the American 
Revolution (New York, London, 1897), II, 154. 

2? Theodore Sed; » 4 Memoir of the Life of 
William Livingston (New York, 1833), 247. 

%Salem (Mass.) Gazette, Dec. 25, 1783, cited 
in Morton Pennypacker, General Washington's 
Spies on Long Island and in New York (New 
York, 1939), 6, 


contemporary, in New York or elsewhere. 
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triots were undoubtedly curious that 
such a man would be allowed to stay. 
Ashbel Green, chaplain to Congress 
and later president of Nassau Hall, Col- 
lege of New Jersey (Princeton), wrote 
in 1840 that it was “a matter of uni- 
versal surprise, on the return of peace, 
that this most obnoxious man remained 
after the departure of the British 
troops,” but that “the surprise soon 
ceased, by its becoming publicly known, 
that he had been a spy for General 
Washington.” * It is true that in the ‘ater 
persecutions and confiscations directed 
at the loyalists, Rivington continued un- 
molested by the government, though 
not by the mob. 

In 1810, eight years after Rivington’s 
death, Isaiah Thomas’ History of Print- 
ing was published, and in it Thomas re- 
ported that in view of the imminent 
victory by the Americans toward the 
end of the war, and in order to “con- 
ciliate the minds of some of the lead- 
ing Americans . . . it is said, [Riving- 
ton] sent out of the city such commu- 
nications as he knew would be interest- 
ing to the commanders of the American 
army,” and as a result he was “pro- 
tected from the chastisement he might 
otherwise have received on the part of 
those whom he had personally abused 
in his paper.” * Lorenzo Sabine, usually 
a reliable historian, whose American 
Loyalists appeared in 1847, does not 
mention the subject in his account of 
Rivington, but Benson Lossing, a some- 
times unreliable historian, not only 
mentions it five years later but embel- 
lishes it. He adds that the year was 





*Letter dated B———-, June 30, 1840, and be- 
“My dear A.” Ashbel Green, The Life of 

Ashbel Green (New York, 1849), 45. It should 
be recalled that Green is writing 57 years after 


the event. 

5 Isaiah The History of Printing in 
America, 2 vols. (New a 1874), I, 308. 
Thomas, who perhaps knew wrote, “‘it 
ym regarding the story and not recite it 
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1781 when Rivington “perceived the 
improbability of success on the part of 
the British,” a date not mentioned by 
Thomas but a logical one, since Corn- 
wallis was defeated in that year. He 
makes the recipient of Rivington’s in- 
formation “the commander-in-chief” in- 
stead of Thomas’ “commanders of the 
American army,” bringing Washington 
onto the scene, and then, as if to leave 
nothing unsaid, describes the manner in 
which Rivington was able to send his 
reports out of the British lines: ° 
By means of books which he pub- 
lished, he performed his treason without 
suspicion. He wrote his secret billets 
upon thin paper, and bound them in the 
cover of a book, which he always man- 
aged to sell to those who would carry 
the article immediately to Washington. 
The method was more picturesque 
than practical, but another detail be- 
came a part of the myth.’ Lossing was 
convinced that “in his secret treason” 
lay the explanation for Rivington’s be- 
ing permitted to remain in New York 
while others “not a tithe so obnoxious, 
were driven away.”* And he mentioned 
it again in the notes to the memoirs of 
George Washington Parke Custis, which 
he edited. 


 cusTIs’ PART IN THE PROPAGATION 
of this myth has been great, though it 
should not have been; he was a play- 
wright, not a historian. He was Wash- 
ington’ s adopted son, however, and that 























through an officer who was not present. 

The “remarkable mystery,” said Cus- 
tis, was solved in 1783 when Washing- 
ton, after entering New York, went to 
see Rivington. He said to his officers: 
“Suppose, gentlemen, we walk down to 
Rivington’s bookstore; he is said to be 
a very pleasant kind of fellow.” The of- 
ficers were “amazed,” but they went. 
Rivington received them politely, begged 
the officers to sit and suggested that 
Washington step into an “adjoining 
room” so he could show the general a 
list of agricultural works he was plan- 
ning to import for him from England. 
“The locks on the doors of the houses 
in New York more than three score 
years ago were not so good as now,” 
Custis continued, and the door came 
ajar. The officers then “distinctly heard 
the chinking of two heavy purses of 
gold as they were successively placed on 
a table.” Washington and Rivington re- 
turned then, and Rivington “pressed 
upon his guests a glass of Madeira,” 
after which the guests departed.® 

Custis added that Rivington’s infor- 
mation had been got “in convivial mo- 
ments at Sir William [Howe]’s or Sir 
Henry [Clinton]’s table” and would be 
in the American camp “before the con- 
vivialists had slept off the effects of 
their wine.” He suggested that the “con- 
nection” might have begun “as early as 
the closing of the campaign of 1776” *° 
a detail which never became attached 
to the myth, perhaps because of its 
absurdity.** 

Lossing listed Custis’ authorities in a 
note to Custis’ book. The information 
came, he said, from “General Henry 


* George Wash Parke Custis, Recollections 
and Private Memoirs of Washington (New York, 
1860), 296-98. Freeman calls the incident “ 
cap A (George Washington (New York, 1948-54), 

465n.). 

Custis, op. cit., 294-95. 

a variation of it did appear in 1881, 
i cans Gaus Ger iniapears beets an ante 
as 1775 “was under the control of Washington 
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Lee, who had [it] from one of the offi- 
cers who accompanied Washington in 
his visit to Rivington.” ** Custis con- 
firmed this in a letter written in 1857 to 
Colonel Canopy Jenifer, adding that 
the two bags of gold were “the last in- 
stalment of the price of the treason.” 
“The reason why the British Govern- 
ment did not prosecute the culprit,” he 
wrote, “was supposed to be, a fear that 
if Rivington was pushed into a corner, 
he might divulge secrets that would in- 
volve men of higher mark than the 
King’s printer.” ** Lossing received fur- 
ther substantiation of the story, he said, 
from “the late Senator Hunter, of Hunt- 
ers Island, Westchester County, New 
York, who had [the story] from the lips 
of a British admiral.” In a letter to Jen- 
ifer in 1856 he gave the admiral’s name 
as White and related that Washington 
had spoken of Rivington’s “services” to 
“the proper persons” and as a result 
the printer was not molested.** 

The myth thrived, and Curwen, in 
his excellent History of Booksellers, 
published in 1873, repeated it,’* his re- 
marks being reprinted, with some cor- 
rections, in Septimus Rivington’s Pub- 
lishing House of Rivington in 1894. 
Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American 
Biography repeats the story,** including 
the details about binding the secrets in 
books. Later, Oscar T. Barck, in an ar- 





himself.” D. Hamilton Hurd, ed., History of 
Fairfield County, Connecticut (Philadelphia, 
1881), 378, cited in Henry B. Dawson’s West- 
chester County, New York, During the American 
Revolution (Morrisania, N. Y., 1886), 132. 

@ Custis, op. cit., 299. 

“Letter in the New-York Historical 
dated Arlington House, Aug. 15, 1857. 

4 Custis, op. cit., 299; letter to Col. Canopy 
Jenifer in the New-York Historical Society, 
dated April 2, 1856. 

“Henry Curwen, A History of Booksellers 
(London [1873]), 300-01: “. .. as he had con- 
trived somehow, it is said by forwarding early 
intelligence, 2 Ee a: Re: OP eh a 
lowed to continue his paper . 

8 James G. Wilson and John Fiske, eds., Ap- 

s’ Cy dia of American Biography (New 
York, 1888), V, 268. 
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ticle appearing in the History of the 
State of New York, mentioned the “ru- 
mor” and said Rivington sent the Amer- 
icans information “in the bindings of 
books which he was allowed to sell in 
other colonies.” ** And Alfred McClung 
Lee, in 1937, wrote that “fair evidence 
exists that [Rivington] also acted as 
Washington’s New York spy, a service 
for which he gained permission to stay 
in America after the British left,” and 
this he calls “a masterpiece of strad- 
dling.” ** His “fair evidence” consists 
of material from Thomas, Custis and 
the Salem Gazette. One of the latest ref- 
erences to the story appears in Bruce 
Lancaster’s From Lexington to Liberty: 
“it is possible that the future may show 
that James Rivington, the printer, al- 
ways regarded as an ultra-Tory, was 
actually a co-worker of [Washington’s 
New York spy, Robert] Townsend.” ** 

Yet not all historians have accepted 
the story. Pennypacker thinks Riving- 
ton was used by Washington’s spy, Rob- 
ert Townsend, as a dupe, an unwitting 
source of information but that he was 
not himself a spy, nor did he know 
Townsend was a secret agent. “Riving- 
ton was not the type of man that Town- 
send would trust with that secret.” *° 


Oscar T. Barck, “The tion of New 
York City by the British,” History of the State of 
New York (New York, 1933), IV, 59. “The per- 
mission allowing Rivington to remain in the city 
after the British withdrew from it can be ex- 
The article is an 


abridgement 
During the War for Independence (New York, 


1931). 

% Alfred M Lee, The Daily Newspaper 
in America (New York, 1937), 41, 50. A some- 
what fuller treatment of can be found 
in Lee’s earlier article, “Pioneer American Daily 
in 1783,” in Editor & Publisher, vol. 66, no. 43 
(Mar. 10, 1934). Curiously, Lee does not ques- 
pg Mee’ Mee lbs: ce Be ga, Hon 
Samuel Horner managed to remain but simply 
States: “it was a truly notable achievement in 
the fine art of turning one’s coat, highly devel- 
oped by certain journalists in those days.” (Ibid., 


37). 
1” Bruce , From Lexington to Liberty 


Lancaster, 
(New York, 1955), 379. 
* Pennypacker, op. cit., 13. 
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And Victor Paltsits, writing in the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, has 
followed Pennypacker’s lead.** As early 
as 1895, in fact, Hildeburn had cast 
doubt on the myth, remarking that “the 
tale as told by Lossing is loaded with 
such marvelous detail as to the way in 
which [Rivington’s] communications 
were made as to cast discredit on the 
main assertion.”** And G. H. Sargent 
says much the same thing.** 

Historians will perhaps continue to 
differ on the matter. In the absence of 
testimony from Washington, there is a 
very real problem. And it will remain 
with us so long as the enigma which 
disturbed New Yorkers in 1783, and 
has been disturbing historians ever 
since, remains. Lossing’s and Custis’ 
glosses on the tale may fairly be disre- 
garded. But the fact that Rivington was 
allowed to remain in New York after 
the war cannot be ignored, and since 
the otherwise unfounded myth of Riv- 
ington’s espionage is predicated in most 
cases solely on this fact, it will be well 
to seek for the explanation. 


@ RIVINGTON WAS NOT THE ONLY LOY- 
alist editor who remained in New York 
after the Treaty of Peace. Hugh Gaine 
also stayed, though Hildeburn states his 
New York Gazette and Weekly Mer- 
cury, discontinued in November of 
1783, contained tales “not a whit less 
fabulous nor a paragraph less numerous 
than those printed by Rivington.” ** 
Lee contends that Gaine “merely peti- 
tioned the state legislature for permis- 


21 Victor H. Paltsits, “James Rivington,” Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, XV, 638. Neither 
Mott, in his American Journalism (New York, 
1950), nor and Smith, in their Press and 
America (New York, 1954), mentions the story. 

2 Charles R. Hildeburn, Sketches of Printers 
and Printing in Colonial New York (New York, 
1895), 132. 

3G. H. Sargent, “James Rivington, the Tory 
Printer,” American Collector, Il, No. 3 (June, 
1926), 340. 

*% Hildeburn, op. cit., 138-9. 
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sion to remain,> a privilege readily 
granted.” *° William Morton and Sam- 
uel Horner who, along with Christopher 
Sower, published the New York Eve- 
ning Post in New York during 1782-83, 
not only were allowed to continue in 
New York but their New York Morn- 
ing Post and Daily Advertiser became, 
in 1785, the state’s first daily newspa- 
per.?” The curious fact is that with all 
the confiscations, persecutions and 
other abuses the loyalists were forced 
to undergo in the years following the 
Treaty of Peace, editors were generally 
not affected.** Rivington’s property, if 
indeed he had any, was not confiscated, 
apparently, and he was not among the 
thousand or so indicted for treason af- 
ter the war.”® And since loyalists were 
often “insulted, tarred and feathered, 
whipped . . . ‘ham-stringed.’”*° driven 
to refuge in Nova Scotia and their 
property seized, Rivington’s relatively 
mild reward may indeed be considered 
preferential. 

But it was no more privileged than 
the treatment he received in 1779, two 


> Which he probably didn’t do. See Paul L. 
Ford, Journals of Hugh Gaine (New York, 1902), 
I, 63. 

** Lee, Daily Newspaper in America, 50. 

*C. L. Brigham, comp., History and Bibliog- 
raphy of American Newspapers, 1690-1820 (Wor- 
cester, Mass., 1947), I, 669, 630. 

* For the treatment most loyalists received, de- 
spite provisions in the peace treaty to the con- 
trary, see Alexander C. Flick, Loyalism in New 
York During the American Revolution (New 
York, 1901), 163ff. 

* He was not, however, immune from the fury 
of the mob. Nicholas Cruger gave Rivington a 
“violent beating, claiming he suffered in prison 
during the war because of statements made by 
Rivington’s paper.” (Pennypacker, op. cit., 7). 
And a New York paper on January 1, 1784, re- 
ported Rivington, “who had the audacity to con- 
tinue his obnoxious publications was waited on 
by General John Lamb, Colonel Willett and Col- 
onel Sears, and forbid the prosecution of any fur- 
ther business in this city.” (Cited in ibid., 6-7.) 
Rivington obeyed, apparently, at least with re- 

to his newspaper, for the issue of Decem- 
ber 31, 1783, was his last, and his printing ma- 
terials were sold in January (New York Packet, 
Jan. 5, 1784). These gentlemen, at least, accorded 
Rivington no special treatment. 
® Flick, op. cit., 163. 
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years before his spying was even sup- 
posed to have begun, or, indeed, in 
1775, when neither the Provincial Con- 
gress of New York nor the Continental 
Congress could bring itself to take puni- 
tive action against him, noxious as he 
was. The puzzle of Rivington’s pre- 
ferred treatment is thus set back, at 
least four years before the war ended. 
For whatever reason, the notorious Act 
of Attainder, passed in October, 1779, 
which “ipso facto convicted and at- 
tainted” 59 of the most influential citi- 
zens of New York of the offense of ad- 
hering to the enemy*! contains the 
name of no editor. Rivington was at 
the time at least as poisonous politi- 
cally to the revolutionists as some of 
the governors, supreme court justices, 
councillors, “esquires,” gentlemen and 
merchants who were “forever banished” 
on pain of death “without benefit of 
clergy.” *? It is true that in June of 1783 
Rivington and about 80 others were in- 
dicted by a “Court of General Sessions 
of the Peace” for “adhering to the Ene- 
mies of this State.” But the penalties 
for the offense were much less severe, 
consisting of loss of “real and Personal 
Estate,”** and there is no evidence that 
Rivington ever was convicted. Five 
years later, at any rate, Rivington had 
property, for he mortgaged it for 
£920.54 

That Rivington was allowed to re- 
main in New York following the war is 
known, but its significance has been 
greatly distorted. The fact that he and 
the other editors were not officially mo- 


Harry B. Yoshpe, The Disposition of Loyal- 
ist Estates in the Southern District of the State 
of New York (New York, 1939), 17. 

%Taws of New York, 3rd Session, Ch. 25. 
Cited by Yoshpe, ibid. 

3 Copy of an indictment in the New-York His- 
torical Society, signed by Henry Wendall, sheriff 
“the 17 day June in the 7th Year of the Inde- 
pendence of this State.” 

% MSS Relating to James Rivington in the New- 
York Historical Society. Land on “Frog’s Neck 
and Island,” mortgaged to Philip Van Courtland. 
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lested is probably due more to fear of 
public disapproval than anything. The 
New York Provincial Congress pro- 
tested the destruction of Rivington’s 
press in 1775 by ruffians from Con- 
necticut in these words: “. . . we are 
fully aware of [Rivington’s] demerits; 
but we earnestly wish that the glory of 
the present contest for Liberty may not 
be sullied by an attempt to restrain the 
Freedom of the Press.” ** The argument 
is strong that Rivington was unmolested 
by the government eight years later be- 
cause of a similar reluctance to take ac- 
tion against the press. 


@ THERE REMAINS THE QUESTION OF 
Rivington’s probable value to the Amer- 
icans, even if he had been a spy. Ac- 
tually, there is some evidence that he 
was involved somehow in the spying ac- 
tivities of Washington’s agents in New 
York, though not knowingly. He ap- 
parently ran a coffee-house, among 
other things, in New York, a popular 
meeting place for the British officers 
during the occupation. According to 
Pennypacker, who does not give his au- 
thority, it was jointly owned by Riving- 
ton and Robert Townsend who, under 
the nomme de guerre of Samuel Culper 
Jr., sent secret reports to Washington. 
Rivington, says Pennypacker, found 
Townsend “apt, and most willing to run 
down news that made good copy,” but 
“that James Rivington ever imagined 
Robert Townsend to be in the service 
of General Washington there is no evi- 
dence to show.” ** Rivington’s name is 
found in a code dictionary, devised for 
the use of spies in 1779, along with the 
names of John Bolton (Major Benja- 
min Tallmadge, who headed the espi- 
onage work), Samuel Culper Senior 





® Letter to Governor Jonathan Trumbull, Dec. 
12, 1775, Peter Force, American Archives, 4th 
series (New York, 1837-44), iv, 401. 


** Pennypacker, op. cit., 12, 13. 
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and Junior (Abraham Woodhull and 
Robert Townsend, Washington’s most 
valuable spies in New York), Austin 
Roe, Caleb Brewster (both real men 
and spies for Washington), General 
Garth, Lord North and Lord Ger- 
main.** The number given to Rivington 
never shows up in any of the corre- 
spondence now extant, and it is not un- 
likely that Rivington was included be- 
cause he was, through his paper, a 
source of information and, like lords 
North and Germain, a prominent and 
powerful force in the enemy camp. 
There are a few letters from Wash- 
ington’s spies which quote Rivington 
(by name), but generally the informa- 
tion comes from his newspaper, and 
usually it is wrong.** William T. Robin- 
son, one of Washington’s spies, in a let- 
ter dated June 24, 1780, related a re- 
port of Rivington’s that “the troops re- 
turned to Elizabeth Town last evening” 
but he added “there is yet no account 
from them.”*® One agent, “S. G.,” 
wrote on July 15, 1781, that an ac- 
count of Rivington’s which he enclosed 
and which was concerned with troop 
arrivals, was exaggerated and that the 
men, “the most sickly troops my eyes 
ever beheld,” actually had yellow fe- 
ver.*° And, apparently referring to this 
report, Washington wrote in his diary 
on August 11, 1781, that a fleet had 


* Reprinted in Pennypacker, op. cit., 218. 
% He kept 
at 


selves. treaty had been < oy ember 
3. Rivington never explained. Cc. 
Letters of Members of the Continental Congress, 


mas 1921-36), VII, xxvi, 231, 232, 236, 
238, 243, 246. 
*® Pennypacker, op. cit., 265. 


gress (Washington, 1901), 172. 
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arrived in New York with German re- 
cruits, “to the amount, by Rivington, 
2880 but by other and better informa- 
tion to abt. 1500 sickly men.” ** If Riv- 
ington did spy, his reports were often 
not reliable.*? 

In 1783 Rivington apparently wrote 
Washington, assuring him of his future 
attachment to America, for in the 
Washington papers there is a letter from 
Washington to Governor Clinton in the 
handwriting of Jonathan Trumbull Jr. 
which mentions some papers “from 
your old acquaintance Mr. Rivington.” 
The letter includes the following para- 
graph, crossed off: ¢* 


Perhaps the amusement contained in 
[the papers] will be encreased [sic] by so 
conspicuous a proof of the returning po- 
liteness of one of your subjects who has 
been a man of no small notoriety during 
the whole rebellion, and who has been 
so remarkably distinguished for his re- 
gard to veracity, that his humble protes- 
tation of attachment can not at this 
time be disputed. 


Washington’s sarcasm is understand- 
able. Rivington had been a constant 
source of irritation to the general, hav- 
ing reprinted a number of letters attrib- 
uted to him in the Gazette, the major- 
ity of which Washington didn’t write. 
Later Rivington issued them in pam- 
phlet form, and they gained wide circu- 
lation in America and England.** They 


“John C. Fitzpatrick, ed., The Diaries of 
George Washington (Boston, New York, 1925), 
Il, 253. 

‘@ Not even to the British. On May 16, 1781, 

that ac- 


Reed, Chief of the Executive 
Council of Pennsylvania, to “fly for protection on 
board Le Hermione, bound for Rhode Island.” 
The report must have been pleasant reading, but 
it was untrue. (“Clinton’s Record Book of In- 
formation,” ed. by Edward F. DeLancey, Maga- 
zine of American History, XI, 70.) 
*John C. Fitzpatrick, ed., The Writings of 
George Washington (Washington, 1931-44), 27, 
9n. 


“Ww C. Ford, The Spurious Letters 
Attributed to Washington (Brooklyn, 1889), 12- 
13. Royal Gazette, Feb. 14, 1778. In March 
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were highly critical of the Congress and 
consequently of Washington’s integrity, 
and Washington repeatedly denied hav- 
ing written them. Finally, as one of his 
last official acts, he wrote a letter in 
1797 to Timothy Pickering, Secretary 
of State, disowning them once more 
and asking that his letter be kept “in 
the office of the department of State, 
as a testimony of the truth to the pres- 
ent generation and to posterity.”** In 
1781, while Rivington was supposedly 
engaged in espionage, he again printed 
in the Gazette one of Washington’s 
letters, this one genuine. It was to Lund 
Washington, the general’s farm mana- 
ger at Mount Vernon, and in it Wash- 
ington mentioned French delays, com- 
menting on the small size of deTilly’s 
squadron and remarking that the sub- 
sequent delay in the sailing of Des- 
touche’s ships had cost the allies an op- 
portunity of destroying Arnold.** The 
publication of such a letter at a time 
when French assistance was vital was 
“humiliating to Washington and might 
be considered insulting to the allies at 
Newport.” 4" Lafayette wrote Washing- 
ton that the letter caused “a great noise 
at Philadelphia. Indeed, it gives me 
pain on many political accounts.” ** It 
is not surprising that Washington was 
critical of Rivington, but it is unlikely 
that Rivington during this period was 
in his employ. 

@ IN SUMMARY, THE PROBLEM RELATES 
to the old battle that history fights with 


the color and spectacle of myth. Riv- 
ington remained: why? Because the 


(Continued on Page 394) 


Rivington published them in pamphlet form. They 
had earlier been published in England 


* Riv: m was selling editions of the letters 
as late as 1796, ibid., 26, 28, 40. 

* Preeman, op. cit., V, 279. 

* Ibid., 275. See Royal Gazette, April 4, 1781. 

* Worthington C. Ford, ed., Writings of Wash- 
intgon (New York, London, 1889-93), [X, 225. 
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A study of international labor union publications shows that 
their primary mission is to sell the organization and its leaders 
to the worker, not to educate or to arouse him against the em- 
ployer. Dr. Garver is assistant professor of journalism at Mon- 





> CONTRARY TO GENERAL OPINION 
that labor papers and journals show lit- 
tle more in common than a belligerent 
attitude toward management, these pub- 
lications have content characteristics 
discrete and predictable as those of the 
commercial press. The labor press, con- 
sisting of hundreds of publications cir- 
culating to 18 million unionists, is not 
the hodgepodge of amateur journalism 
that casual observation may seem to 
indicate." 


Some labor protagonists would claim 


the raison d'etre of the labor press is to 
counteract commercial press bias in re- 
porting of labor news. Content of labor 
publications in this study denies this 
argument. Others see the labor press as 
primarily a medium for educating un- 
ionists. While this proposition may have 
had some validity 60 years ago at the 
dawn of the modern labor organization 
era, it will be shown that this no longer 
is the case today. And in answer to the 


*The U. S. Department of Labor possesses the 
most extensive mailing list of current labor pub- 
lications, numbering more than 800. An excellent 
directory by Bernard G. Nass and Carmelita S. 
Sakr, American Labor Union Periodicals, A 


1956), lists 1,700 current and non-current publi- 
cations in the United States and Canada. 


argument that labor journalism is 
merely a handy weapon for attacking 
management, it will be shown that the 
labor press actually is defensive in na- 
ture and more concerned with pleading 
its case than in attacking the opposi- 
tion. This study will indicate that the 
primary function of the union publica- 
tion is to promote the policies of the 
incumbent union leadership, i.e., the 
labor newspaper basically is a leader- 
ship tool. 

Despite the seemingly amorphous 
character of the labor press—ranging 
from spasmodically issued mimeo- 
graphed sheets to slick, regularly pub- 
lished four-color magazines—this press 
does have a solid, definable core, the 
publications of international unions.’ 
These publications can be considered 
the center of labor journalism because 
international unions today constitute 
the core of the U. S. labor movement; 
the locus of power in American labor 


organize members beyond continental boundaries 
the U. S. Definition of union is that used by 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics: labor or- 
ganizations negotiating with different 
employers in more than one state. 
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is found in the international union.* 
And the publications of international 
unions have a considerable degree of 
stability not found in many other seg- 
ments of labor journalism, stability in 
the sense of continuity and finances 
adequate to assure regular publication 
of a newspaper or journal of reasonable 
professional quality. 

This study, then, is a content anal- 
ysis of the core of U. S. labor journal- 
ism, those official publications issued 
from headquarters of international 
trade unions. The project is an analysis 
of news and editorial material found 
in the publications of 34 unions for 
the year 1956, chosen randomly from 
a possible total of 163 such unions. 


DESIGN OF THE STUDY 


The unit of classification was the 
complete story, article, column or edi- 
torial. A total of 6,152 such units were 
read and classified according to various 
attributes. Pictures, cartoons and ad- 
vertising were not classified. 

The column width, length and num- 
ber of columns per page varied consid- 
erably from paper to paper. Compari- 
sons were made in terms of space per- 
centages, i.e., percentage of space oc- 
cupied by each category in terms of 
total space available, or number of 
units representing a particular category 
compared to total units in the publica- 
tion. 

Content coding by attributes included 
form of material, subject of item, treat- 
ment of subject, participants in story, 
labor goals, attainment of goals, means 
to goals and labor themes. 


* Unions can and do exist without belonging to 
a federation, but federations have little substance 
except that drawn from the affiliated interna- 
tionals. See comments of Jack Barbash, Labor 
Unions in Action (New York, 1948), p. 55; 
Charles W. Mills, The New Men of Power (New 
York, 1948), p. 49; and Harold L. Wilensky, In- 
tellectuals in Labor Unions (Glencoe, Ill., 1956), 
p. 4. 
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One hundred sixty-three of the 195 
international unions in the United 
States publish official newspapers or 
journals. The publications of these 163 
unions for the year 1956 comprised the 
population of this study. All 163 un- 
ions were stratified according to size 
and a sample of 34 was randomly 
drawn. 

Issues from the 34 union publications 
were drawn randomly at rates varying 
with publication frequencies. Three is- 
sues were drawn from each quarterly 
or bi-monthly, four from monthlies, 
six from semi-monthlies and eight from 
weeklies. A total of 152 issues were 
chosen. 

All coding was done by the writer. 
A check was made on ability of per- 
sons to agree in coding of labor press 
stories. Six students at the University 
of Wisconsin School of Journalism 
were given instruction and training in 
coding.* Coder reliability or agreement 
was calculated on basis of “correct” 
coding answers divided by total an- 
swers, with correct answers those as 
coded by this writer prior to the relia- 
bility test. Coder agreement in the vari- 
ous areas ranged from 70.6% to 
84.3% .° 


LABOR PRESS CONTENT 


The union paper or journal essen- 
tially is a news publication, concerned 


*The writer wishes to thank Dr. Ralph O. Naf- 
ziger, director of the University of Wisconsin 
School of Journalism, whose seminar was used 
in this test. 

5 Results achieved in this reliability check are 
similar with results of other studies on coding re- 
liability. See Irving L. Janis, Raymond H. Fad- 
ner and Morris Janowitz, “The Reliability of a 
Content Analysis Technique,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 7:293-96 (Summer 1943); Guido H. 
Stempel, “Increasing Reliability in Content Anal- 
ysis,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 32:449-55 (Fall 


of Symbols, Hoover Institute Studies, Series C 
(Stanford University Press, 1952), pp. 62-63. 
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TABLE | 
News Space Distribution by Type of Material 
News, Unsigned Officer Reader Industry Inches Per 
Features Editorials Opinion Opinion Opinion Publication 
Mean Percent 1,916 
85 5 9 1 ba 
S..E. 
2.8 1.7 2.3 .78 ~ 
*Less than .5% 





primarily with union affairs and intent 
on justifying the goals and actions of 
the organization. News content centers 
about three actors in the labor scene: 
the rank-and-file member, the national 
union officer and the employer. 

That the typical union publication 
attempts to present itself as a vehicle 
for straight news, ie., a supposedly 
factual presentation of a news story or 
feature, is indicated by Table 1. The 
news format does not, however, pre- 
clude the possibility of violently slanted 
reporting. 

The union paper does not serve as a 
platform for dissident voices, either 
those of the rank-and-file (only 1% of 
total news space) or management( less 
than .5%). The publication does not 
serve as a membership forum; commu- 
nication moves only in one direction: 
from national headquarters downward. 
Only nine of the 34 union publications 


studied contained any amount of reader 
opinion, such as letters to the editor. 
The union leader may receive feedback 
of membership attitudes and reactions 
through other sources, such as field 
representatives, but this doesn’t take 
place in the union’s publication. 

Very rarely are statements present- 
ing management's side of the labor pic- 
ture found in union publications. In- 
dustry opinion simply is not heard. 
The picture the labor paper reader is 
given of the employer and his actions 
is one seen through the eyes of the 
union. 

The labor publication has a problem 
in gaining and keeping the attention of 
the worker much as any commercial 
newspaper might have to face. The dif- 
ficulty is aggravated by the highly prop- 
agandistic nature of the labor press: 
after a while the “message” may tend 
to bore the reader. Thus considerable 








TABLE 2 
Distribution of Space by Subject of News 
Subject Matter Categories* Inches Per 
Publication 
10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 I 
Mean Percent 1,916 


55 2 5 3 1 7 


4.1 2 APR? He 21 


8 2 1 16 
22 12 8 28 


1 Subject code: 10-Union affairs; 9-Religion; 8-Politics; 7-Political personalities; 6-Media; 5-Human 
interest; relations; 2-Education; 1-Economics. 


4-Government; 3-Foreign 
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TABLE 3 
Attitude Toward Subject of News Story 





Defends 


Attacks 
and Defends 


Neutral Average No. Stories, 


All Issues of Paper 





181 





human interest material and light 
pieces on government and economics 
are used in the labor press to maintain 
reader interest, as indicated by Table 2. 

All but three of 34 publications car- 
ried human interest material, ranging 
from full-page spreads on cooking 
ideas in the United Mine Workers Jour- 
nal (Chicken Dishes Can Take On 
Some Fancy Airs) to do-it-yourself col- 
umns in the United Steelworkers Steel 
Labor (Makin’ and Fixin’ With Howie 
Didit). The second-ranking category, 
economics, is not, for example, com- 
posed of weighty topics on supply and 
demand, distribution of wealth and 
other classical polemics. The content 
here is bread-and-butter economics of 
rising rents, consumer buying hints and 
grocery prices. The labor editor realizes 
he has no inviolable claim to the work- 
er’s reading time and does what he can 
to interest and lure the worker into 
reading. 

In concentrating heavily on union ef- 
fairs, attention logically comes to be 
centered on the rank-and-filer, the na- 
tional union officer and the employer. 
Forty percent (3,746) of the 9,474 ac- 
tor mentions coded in the study con- 
cerned the working man. Second rank- 
ing was the national union officer with 
20% (1,946) of total mentions. The 
employer was present nearly as often 
with 1,687 (17%) mentions. The labor 
publication presents a picture of an 
eternal tug-of-war among these three 


characters, the employer at one end of 
the rope and the national union officer 
and rank-and-filer at the opposite end. 
Government received 851 mentions 
(9%) and generally is presented as a 
referee biased in favor of the employer. 
Other characters in the labor press 
montage, each mentioned 4% or less 
of total mentions, include the federa- 
tions, other unions, politicians and mis- 
cellaneous. 

Attitude Toward News Subjects 


One of the great drives apparent in 
the labor press is to justify the existence 
of unions and their goals, to create re- 
spectability for the union and unionist 
and to picture the union as a sanctuary 
for the individual who has become lost 
in the maze and complexity of modern 
manufacturing. The publications in this 
study contained a statistically signifi- 
cant larger number of stories in which 
the subject was defended or justified, 
rather than attacked, as shown in Table 
5 A 

The labor press is on the defensive 
in that it appears more important to 
build up and justify its own demands 
and goals rather than use a correspond- 
ing number of stories to attack labor 
opponents. Defensive items outnumber 
offensive stories by a 4:1 ratio. 

A substantial segment of space is de- 
voted to neutral items, generally fea- 
tures or human interest material. Hu- 


*Tof44—=—P/ .001 
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man interest items need not be neutral, 
however, as a column on cooking tips 
may attack the Washington administra- 
tion for rising food prices. The chances 
are, though, in a union paper that a 
story either defends the subject or says 
nothing pro or con. The effect of these 
tactical procedures on the reader would 
be worth study. The labor journalist 
may well have discovered intuitively 
the most effective manner for present- 
ing labor’s case." 


Labor Goals 


If the nature of American unionism 
can be described on the basis of goals 
present in the labor press, then it can 
be said to be a “pay check unionism.” 
The major goal forwarded in the labor 
press (28% of all mentions as shown 
in Table 4) is one of higher living 
standards for the worker. The potential 
rewards of higher wages, shorter hours, 
fringe benefits and full employment are 
dangled before the worker’s eyes in an 
effort to convince him of the worthiness 
of the union. 


While the largest category of goal 
mentions is directed toward a worker- 
oriented objective—higher living stand- 
ards—this does not imply that the or- 
ganization publication ignores organi- 
zation-oriented goals. Quite the con- 
trary. A summation of Goals 2 and 4 
through 7, all concerned with building 
power in the organization, indicates 
that organization goals outweigh the 
worker-oriented goals (No. 1 and 3) 
by 9 percentage points. Thus while the 
most important single goal in labor 
press content is directly worker-ori- 


*Hoviand, Lumsdaine and Sheffield found in 
their experiment presenting one side versus both 
sides of am argument to an audience that the 
presentation of only one side of an argument was 
best for the lesser educated. Carl I. Hoviand, Ar- 
thur A. Lumsdaine and Fred D. Sheffield, Ex- 
periments on Mass Communications, Vol. 3 of 
Studies in Social Psychology in World War II 
(Princeton University Press, 1949). 
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TABLE 4 
Goals in Labor Press Content 


Goals 





Rank Frequencies Percent 





Higher living stand- 
ard for the worker. . 
Increase labor’s 
litical strength .... 
Improvement of 
worker role 16 
Strengthen union 

hierarchy 

Expand the labor 

movement 

Strengthen workers’ 

ties to the union... 

Discredit anti-union 

elements and tactics 

Protect industry in 

which union is lo- 

cated 

Refute union policy 

or oOfficer’s action. . 


2,043 28 
1,259 17 





ented, the goals forwarding interests of 
the labor organization itself as a class 
receive more attention, as shown in 
Table 4. 

Because of its absence, the goal of 
refuting union policy or officer action 
has importance. This goal was present 
in only two of the 7,410 mentions 
coded, indicating a tight control of all 
union news publications in favor of the 
incumbent union hierarchy. 

Goal Attainment and Methods 

Regardless of the lure of wages and 
other benefits, if a worker feels a union 
is incapable of achieving these desirable 
ends then the union may suffer from 
this lack of confidence in the form of 
dwindling membership. The union must, 
through its paper, exude success. This 
the labor press does to a significant 
degree.® 


(Discredit Union Policy) was omitted from the 
chi square test because of low number of fre- 
quencies. 
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TABLE 5 
Immediate-Remote Nature of Labor Goals 





Achieved 1 Year 


5 Years Indetermined Failed 





1,376 


32 1,277 176 7,410 





The union paper stresses short term 
goals which are presented for the most 
part as being already achieved. Other 
aspects of this “success motif,” shown 
in Table 5, indicate that long range 
goals simply have no place in labor 
press content. 

Just as success is a necessary com- 
modity to be peddled in the labor press, 
so is the scent of failure to be avoided. 
Only 176 of 7,410 goals related to 
failure of achievement. 

In presentation of labor objectives 
or goals, it is important to note that 
methods suggested by the labor press 
for achievement of these ends place 
the responsibility squarely on the indi- 
vidual union member and not on the 
organization. Thus, of the seven meth- 
ods of goal attainment listed in Table 
6, pleas for political, informational and 
educational action on the part of the 
unionist account for over half of goal 
achievement methods mentioned. These 
methods include interesting outsiders in 
labor programs, gathering data for the 
union, planning memorial ceremonies 
and festivals and exposing tactics of 
anti-laborites. 

Union economic sanctions, such as 
the strike or boycott, appear as an im- 
portant weapon in achievement of 
goals, but even here the stress or re- 
sponsibility is placed squarely on the 
shoulders of the individual worker 
through his individual participation. It 
will be indicated, however, that when 
the time arrives for credit to be ladled 
out for a union triumph, the actor in 


the labor scene receiving an oversize 
portion of glory is not the worker but 
the national officer. 

Labor Themes 


The theme is an assertion about a 
person, event or other type of subject. 
In its most compact form, the theme 
is a simple sentence, i.e., subject and 
predicate.* The major theme overshad- 


TABLE 6 
Methods for Attaining Labor Goals 


Method 





Mentions 





Educational, informational action 2,302 
Union economic sanctions 

Political action 

Individual contributory efforts. . . 
Union-industry cooperation .... 
Social pressure 

Inter-union cooperation 





owing all others in the labor press, the 
chant which greets the reader on nearly 
every page of his labor paper is this: 
the union protects the worker’s inter- 
ests. This is the message of the labor 
press. 

This message appears in various 
forms: the union fights sex and race 
discrimination; the union seeks protec- 
tive legislation for the working class, 
or the union fights for improved work- 
ing conditions. In each case, the theme 
justifies and praises the union, with 

* Bernard Berelson, Content Analysis in Com- 


munication Research (Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1952), pp. 138-39. 
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TABLE 7 
Themes Found in Labor Press Content 


Themes 





Frequencies 





The union protects the worker's interests 
The worker can place his trust in the union 
The union member is a respectable citizen 


898 
671 


Opponents of labor unions are unethical and use unfair 


tactics 


Workers must give total support to the union 
Business and labor can co-operate for mutual gain 


598 
552 
412 


The Republican party is anti-labor, reactionary and 


opportunistic 


Business is greedy, shrewd and irresponsible 
The government is apathetic or opposed to labor 
The Democratic party is the friend of labor 
Communism and colonialism should be opposed 
Democrats do not deserve support by labor 

The labor movement has shortcomings 

The Republican party is the friend of labor 


409 
342 


| tree NNWUsI 





concomitant implications that the union 
is of personal value to the worker and 
worthy of his support. 


Theme-wise, the union publication is 
most concerned first with building the 
reputation of the union, and secondly 
with boosting prestige of the worker. 
Only as a fourth-ranking effort, as 
shown in Table 7, are messages pre- 
sented attacking the opposition. These 
findings on theme emphasis coincide 
with results discussed earlier concern- 
ing the defensive nature of the labor 
press. The union is obsessed with the 
task of building a favorable picture of 
the organization and its aims; only 
after this is effort expended to attack 
opponents. 


Labor’s hesitancy to associate itself 
positively with one political party is re- 
vealed in the form which union publi- 
cations use to express preferences for 
political parties and candidates. This 
preference is expressed by condemna- 
tion, not praise: the Republican party 


is attacked three times as often as the 
Democratic party is praised. 
Generally, it can be said that theme 
content in the labor press can be aptly 
suiamed up with the word, “justifica- 
tion.” It is in harmony with other facets 
of labor press content, all of which con- 
tribute to the categorization of the typi- 
cal union periodical as a true apologia. 
PRIMARY FUNCTION OF LABOR PRESS 


It was the hypothesis of this study 
that the primary function of the union 
publication is to promote the policies 
of the incumbent union administration. 
This contrasts with other missions 
ascribed to the labor press by both 
critics and protagonists, such as oper- 
ating as a medium for labor education, 
counteracting commercial press bias or 
serving as a bulletin board for publi- 
cizing union activities. The labor press 
was hypothesized here to be a leader- 
ship tool with major emphasis in con- 
tent focusing on reinforcement of the 
incumbent union leadership position by 
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advocating policies of the incumbents, 
praising their achievements, lauding 
their personal qualities, justifying their 
actions and not permitting adverse 
comment to appear. The results of the 
study supported this hypothesis in the 
following manner. 


Lack of Critical Comment 


The lack of critical comment aimed 
at union administration can be noted 
in three areas: 

1. Goals. Only two of the 7,410 goals 
coded in this study concerned efforts 
to refute or discredit union policy or 
Officials (see Table 4). 

2. Goal failure. Only 176 (2%) of 
all goals coded were presented as hav- 
ing failed of achievement. The labor 
press presents a rose-colored picture of 
union success which is directly related 
to union administration prestige. 

3. Themes. Only 1% of the 6,181 
themes coded were critical of union 
administration or labor in general (see 
Table 7, Theme 13). 

One can say, therefore, that editorial 
material critical of union policies and 
leadership is not a significant part of 
labor press content. 


Rebuttal of Critical Material 

A condition expected in the study 
was this: when critical material is 
aimed at the union, such material will 
be refuted at time of presentation and/ 
or not given equal space. Substantiation 
or disproof of this anticipated condi- 
tion is tenuous because of lack of criti- 
cal material in the papers. The slight 
evidence does, however, appear to sup- 
port the anticipated condition. 
No Membership Forum 

Reference to Table 1 indicates that 
reader opinion is not an important seg- 
ment of the labor press. In fact, it does 
not exist in 25 of the 34 publications 
studied. The union newspaper or jour- 
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nal does not serve as a forum for the 
membership, but rather as a platform 
for the union officials. Where there are 
features such as letters to the editor, 
content of such letters praises union 
leadership. 


Leadership Association with Success 


One could logically expect attribu- 
tion for labor success or failure to be 
distributed among union officials and 
rank-and-file in proportion to their total 
mentions in labor publications. The op- 
posite of this was found as shown in 
Table 8. Union leaders are mentioned 
proportionally less often with goal fail- 
ure and proportionally more often with 
goal success to a significant degree.’® 
There thus appears to be an effort to 
associate leaders with success and dis- 
associate them with failure. 


TABLE 8 


Relationship of Actors to Goal Failure 
or Success 





Actors Failure Success 





Rank-and-file .. 92 (73%) 2,895 (63%) 
National officers 34 (27%) 1,703 (37%) 





126 (100) 4,598 (100) 





SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The trade union today faces two 
types of serious opposition: the outside 
threat of employer, anti-laborite and 
competing union, and the less obvious 
but equally dangerous inside threat of 
disinterest and non-support by the 
worker. The union paper in this setting 
performs as a cohesive force. It alerts 
members to new dangers posed by 
management forces. It relates what 
other members are doing. The publica- 
tion gives an extensive accounting of 
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the activities of union leaders and gains 
won by these leaders. 

The labor press, then, is essentially a 
leadership tool, a house organ for pub- 
licizing the incumbent administration’s 
viewpoints, a means of linking the na- 
tional office to the local labor hall. 
This press role presupposes certain con- 
tent characteristics: the publication can- 
not serve as a membership forum; divi- 
sion of opinion in the paper is a luxury 
which cannot be afforded. The labor 
press does not actively see itself as an 
agent for counteracting commercial 
press bias in reporting labor news. Not 
one mention could be found in 152 is- 
sues of union publications where the 
task of “setting the facts straight” was 
assumed. And labor education in the 
historical sense (i.e., training in union 
history and philosophy, lessons on job 
rating, collective bargaining procedures 
and steward responsibilities) no longer 
assumes an important role in paper 
content. 

The labor publication today is pub- 
lished primarily to sell the union leaders 
and the organization to the worker. 
This finding might be accepted casually 
as a reiteration of the obvious except 
for the persistency of many to call this 
press anything but what it actually is: 
the organ of union leadership. 

In selling the union to the worker, 
the labor press presents an attractive 
display: the organization operates in an 
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aura of success. Failure seldom sours 
this sweet picture. The goals pursued 
are immediate; the worker needn’t sac- 
rifice for years before reward is 
achieved. And the dominant goal of a 
higher living standard directly concerns 
the worker. 

That the union assumes a predom- 
inantly defensive attitude can be as- 
cribed to two factors. First, the union 
is a heterogeneous organization which 
cannot risk straining the allegiance of 
its members, Democrat or Republican, 
laborer or craftsman, northerner or 
southerner. Secondly, while power con- 
tinues to consolidate at the top levels 
of most international unions, that proc- 
ess is not by any means complete and 
most leaders do not have personal au- 
thority to launch sweeping offensive 
campaigns. Another less concrete fac- 
tor may be involved. Although unions 
are an established institution which is 
accepted today, their ultimate goal of 
obtaining a share of management and 
responsibility in the sphere of economic 
activities is, in fact, an infringement of 
sorts on the hallowed concept of prop- 
erty rights. It is an infringement in 
the sense that some degree of control 
by the factory owner over his property 
—job requirements, working condi- 
tions, wage levels—is commandeered 
by the union. This infringement must 
be defended and rationalized. The un- 
ion paper can be used for this purpose. 





“The United States should take the lead in the radical reform of the 
world’s economies. Concretely, this should begin by the complete, or al- 
most complete, elimination of American tariffs and other forms of obsolete 


protectionism. 


“Secondly, the United States should take the lead in establishing the rule 
of law on a world-wide basis. This should be our major challenge to Com- 
munism. It is close to an absurdity to talk about peace and not do anything 
about the extension of the rule of law.”—Henry R. Luce, editor-in-chief 
Time, in address at Yale University, April 1958. 











Mental Health Attitudes of Youth 
As Influenced by a Comic Strip 


BY ARNOLD M. ROSE* 


In this first study of attitudes of youth toward mental health 
problems, a University of Minnesota sociology professor ana- 
lyzes reactions to the comic strip “Rex Morgan, M.D.” He 
reports the educational nature of the strip episode did not 
decrease readership, aided some in understanding. 





(4 THE COMIC STRIP IS A SECTION OF A 
newspaper that appeals to an excep- 
tionally wide range of readers and that 
seems to offer entertainment in its pur- 
est form. Perhaps for these reasons it 
offers an especially advantageous me- 
dium for “getting across messages” 
which are deemed by their authors to 
be for the public advantage. On the 
other hand, it may be that readers of 
comic strips resist, or even resent, prop- 
aganda when it invades their entertain- 
ment medium, or at least are not “set” 
to receive any “messages.” The present 
study examines a facet of this question 
—the effect of mental health propa- 
ganda, presented in a regularly syndi- 
cated comic strip, on the probably most 
devoted readers of comics, the youth. 
While it would be scientifically incor- 
rect to generalize from this study to 
the effects of all comic strips, there are 
implications raised concerning the con- 
sequences of propaganda carried delib- 


* The research reported here was made pos- 
sible by means of a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The author also wishes to express his 
appreciation to his assistants, J Ih Shechtman 
and David Shaw, to the Assistant itendent 
of Schools, Minneapolis, and to the principals 


and teachers of the three cooperating high 
schools. 


erately or inadvertently in this impor- 
tant entertainment medium. 


THE PROBLEM AND RESEARCH 
PROCEDURE 


The syndicated comic strip, “Rex 
Morgan, M.D.,” is written by a psychi- 
atrist and highlights the daily experi- 
ences of a general physician.’ In Min- 
neapolis, this strip appears in the only 
morning newspaper, the Tribune. The 
“story” consists of a sequence of epi- 
sodes, each lasting about three to four 
months, each dealing with some kind 
of medical problem or case. Continuity 
is provided by the young physician, Dr. 
Rex Morgan, and his attractive nurse. 
There are the usual sidelights of ro- 
mance, humor, etc., that characterize 
contemporary popular literature. The 
cartoons are realistically and attractively 
drawn. Until May 1955, the episodes 
covered problems of physical medicine, 
such as heart disease, leprosy and high 
blood pressure, with only minor allu- 
sions to mental illness. The episode be- 
ginning on May 17, and lasting until 


1The strip is written by Dr. N. P. Dallis, To- 
ledo psychiatrist; drawn by artists Marion Brad- 
ley and Frank Edgington; and distributed by 
Publishers Syndicate of Chicago, H. H. Anderson, 
editor. 
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August 28, 1955, dealt with the onset 
and cure of a mild case of paranoid 
psychosis. As far as this writer has 
been able to discover, this is the first 
instance in which serious information 
about mental disease has been presented 
through the medium of the daily comic 
strips.? The episode provided an op- 
portunity to study the attitudes of 
youngsters toward mental health and 
mental disease and to ascertain the ef- 
fect on them of a piece of popular lit- 
erature, written for youngsters and of- 
fered to them for voluntary reading in 
a medium they tend to select them- 
selves. This article will present data on 
the effects of the comic strip episode 
only; another study will deal with the 
state and nature of youngsters’ infor- 
mation and attitudes regarding mental 
health problems.* 

The research design is that of a field 
experiment using a “panel” of subjects. 
The entire sophomore class of three 
Minneapolis high schools, chosen to 
include the range of socio-economic 
classes and of ethnic groups, made up 
the initial sample. The sophomore class 
was chosen because it is the age group 
(centering on 15 years) which can be 
expected to read the comic strips and 
because it has experienced little drop 


?The author (Chic Young) of the comic strip, 


“Blondie,” has a special series 
with mental problems, but this w: 
in the daily ne , being used 
ucational matecial in classrooms. 
*To the best of the author’s know . 
the first report on the attitudes of youth 
mental health problems. At least five 
studies have been conducted on the attitudes of 


Opinions $ 

Quarterly, 22:4 ly 1948); 2) Julian L. 
Woodward, ‘ Ideas on Mental Iliness 
and its Treatment,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 16:443-54 (August 1951); 3) Shirley A. 
Star, unpublished report prepared for the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center, a 4) In- 
stitute of Communications 
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out from school.‘ Questionnaires, pre- 
tested for clarity and comprehensibility, 
were filled out by the students during 
their regular study periods on a school 
day from a week to 10 days after the 
psychotic episode of “Rex Morgan” 
began. The strip had presented practi- 
cally no information about mental dis- 
ease up to this time (it was not even 
clear to the uninitiated that the episode 
was about mental disease); hence the 
attitudes expressed can be considered 
as typical of those of 15-year-old Min- 
neapolis children. Because the psychotic 
episode was completed on August 28, 
while the schools did not reopen until 
early September, the “after” question- 
naire was not administered until about® 
four weeks after the end of the episode. 
The sample this time, of course, was 
the new junior class, and 30% of the 
students had either dropped out or 
transferred between the two administra- 
tions of the questionnaire or were absent 
either the first or the second time. For 
purposes of analysis, only the students 
who filled out both questionnaires were 
included in the sample, and it was not 
considered necessary to analyze the an- 
swers of all of the 1,190 subjects who 
filled out both questionnaires. The final 
selection consisted of one hundred sets 
of questionnaires chosen at random 
from each of the three schools. 

The only selective bias in this sample 
results from the loss of those who 
dropped out of school between their 
second and third years of high school, 
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and of course it is not known how rep- 
resentative Minneapolis students are of 
all American youth. Among the 300 
subjects, 40% are regular or occasional 
readers of “Rex Morgan”; 27% are 
fairly regular readers of other Tribune 
comics but not “Rex Morgan”; 18% 
are occasional readers of other strips; 
the remaining 15% do not read Trib- 
une comics, because their family buys 
only the evening newspaper, because 
their family buys no newspaper, or be- 
cause the children themselves do not 
read the comics even though they are 
available in the home.* 

The questionnaires were administered 
by the author, with the aid of one or 
two graduate students in sociology who 
were available to answer questions and 
maintain order. The study was repre- 
sented as one designed to elicit atti- 
tudes about mental health problems, 
and the subjects were invited to answer 
freely and frankly, as nothing they 
wrote would be reported back to their 
schools or otherwise appear on their 
personal records. It was stated that 
their names were required on the ques- 
tionnaires because it was necessary to 
ascertain who was not filling out a 
questionnaire. The second administra- 
tion was explained as being necessary 
because a certain number of students 
had been absent the first time and it 
was necessary to get everyone to fill 
out the questionnaires at about the 
same time (it was said that the ab- 
sentees would be followed up the sec- 
ond time, which was not actually done). 
The subjects were in their regular study 
halls or in the school lunchroom, and 
there was a certain amount of conver- 
sation among them while they were 
answering the questions. 


*The research department of Publishers Syndi- 
cate reports an adult readership of “Rex Morgan, 
M.D.” between 64% and 68%, based on samples 
from several areas where the strip is run. 
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Some of the questions about mental 
health were drawn from a study con- 
ducted among adults in 1950 by the 
National Opinion Research Center. 
Other questions were formulated for 
this study. All of the questions about 
the comic strip were new ones, of 
course, and some of these were differ- 
ent between the first and second ques- 
tionnaires. Practically all of the ques- 
tions were designed to tap attitudes 
rather than information, except for in- 
formation about personal matters. 

The paranoid psychotic episode in 
the strip depicts an attractive married 
couple, with the husband suddenly be- 
having in a peculiar fashion, seemingly 
out of fear and suspicion. The wife con- 
tacts Dr. Morgan, but the husband re- 
jects his services. The action develops 
rapidly when the husband obtains a 
gun, trusses up his employer, accuses 
his wife of being in love with Morgan, 
and holds his wife and Morgan at gun 
point. The nurse is aware of what is 
wrong with the husband and calls the 
police when Morgan fails to return 
from his house call. As the police make 
efforts to seize the husband, his gun ac- 
cidentally goes off and the wife is 
wounded. Morgan has the disturbed 
man brought to a “psychiatric hospi- 
tal,” where another doctor gives him 
electric shock treatments and explains 
that these do not hurt and that the pa- 
tient is completely curable. The episode 
ends as Morgan convinces the irate em- 
ployer that his employee is cured and 
perfectly able to carry on his usual 
work. 


Obviously the “messages” about men- 
tal disease conveyed by this strip are 
few in number, although quite impor- 
tant for favorable public orientation to 
mentally disordered patients: 

1) Mental disease can have a sudden 
onset and be completely cured. 
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TABLE | 


Proportion Reading “Rex Morgan" among All Readers of Comic Strips 
in the Minneapolis Tribune 





Before After 


episode 





Among regular readers* of any strips: 
Occasional readers of “Rex Morgan” 
Regular readers of “Rex Morgan” 

Among occasional readers* of any strips: 
Occasional readers of “Rex Morgan” 


15% 
38 


28 


*“Occasional readers” are those who read the strip once a week, on Sundays only, or once or twice 
a week on weekdays. “Regular readers” are those who read the strip every day or nearly every day. 
The number of occasional readers of any strip was 69 students in the first survey and 81 students in 
the second survey. The number of regular readers of any strips was 202 students in the first survey and 


174 students in the second survey. 





2) Mental disease can affect physi- 
cally healthy persons, and their physi- 
cal appearance need not be disturbed 
by the disease. 

3) It is best to respond to the men- 
tally disordered person by placing him 


under medical care as soon as possible, 
rather than by reacting to him as 
though he were “rational.” 

4) The mental patient is more dan- 
gerous to himself than to others (this 
is the verbal content of the strip, but 
the action shows the disturbed man 
threatening people with a gun which 
eventually goes off and wounds some- 
one). 

5) Shock therapy is neither painful 
nor dangerous. 


6) The cured person is perfectly ca- 
pable of carrying on his family and oc- 
cupational roles, presumably with a 


prognosis of non-recurrence of the dis- 
ease. 


HYPOTHESES AND FINDINGS 


Hypothesis 1: Some persons—pre- 
sumably those with anxieties about 
their own mental stability—are dis- 
turbed by information about mental 


disease and therefore reduce their ex- 
posure to such information. Table 1 
shows that there was no reduction in 
the readership of “Rex Morgan” during 
the psychotic episode. On the contrary, 
the readership increased slightly, al- 
though this may have been due to the 
stimulation of our first questionnaire 
rather than to increasing interest in the 
psychotic episode.’ Thus, neither the 
hypothesis nor its antithesis (because 
there was no control group in this as- 
pect of the study) is supported. The 
increase in readership occurs in spite 
of a growing belief among readers that 
the purpose of the strip is to educate 
them, and they may not wish to be edu- 
cated while reading comic strips. Table 
2 shows that the proportion of readers 
interpreting the purpose of “Rex Mor- 
gan” as “trying to teach something” 
was greater after the episode than be- 
fore it (significant at 2.8% level of 
confidence). In other words, a recogni- 
tion that the strip is “educational” did 


‘It is very unlikely that there was loss of read- 
ership because of the mental health content be- 
fore our got into the field, because the 
strip was deliberately ambiguous during the first 
ten days or so of the episode. 
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not reduce readership among these 15- 
year olds.* 

Hypothesis 2: The comic strip does 
influence the attitudes of a small but 
significant proportion of its readers on 
matters that are directly and unambigu- 
ously presented in the strip, but does 
not change their attitudes on mental 
health questions not directly presented 
in the strip. Psychiatrists and other ex- 
perts on mental health agree fairly well 
among themselves as to what public 
attitudes are most congenial to the best 
detection, treatment and rehabilitation 
of mentally diseased persons.® Perhaps 
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respect. Actually the process of attitude 
change seems to be a highly specific 
matter: When a person changes his at- 
titude because of something he has 
learned (from the mass media, or pos- 
sibly even from the classroom), he 
changes it only with respect to the spe- 
cific thing he has learned and not with 
respect to other matters which experts 
consider to be very closely related. 
Numbers of studies show this to be 
true for a variety of subject matters,?° 
and this study suggests that it is also 
true for attitudes toward mental health. 

Table 3 presents all of the items in 


TABLE 2 
Readers’ Interpretations of the Purpose of "Rex Morgan" 





Percentage giving indicated answer 
among readers of “‘Rex Morgan” 
Before After 





Question: 
you something, or what?” 

Just telling a story 

Trying to teach something 

Just to amuse 

Other 


“Is the ‘Rex Morgan’ comic strip just telling a story, or is it trying to teach 


16 
76 
2 
1 


5 
(118) 





for this reason they are inclined to be- 
lieve that a “favorable attitude” toward 
mental patients is a fairly internally 
consistent matter, that individuals rela- 
tively “favorable” in one respect are 
also relatively “favorable” in another 


* Another question asked, “If you think it is 
trying to teach you something, what is it trying 
to teach?” Among the readers, 32% before and 
35% after the episode gave answers in terms of 
factual knowledge of disease, medicine, doctors, 
or health; 22% before and 19% after gave an- 
swers in terms of inculcating attitudes toward dis- 
ease, etc.; 5% before and 9% after mentioned 
general moral aims; and the remainder indicated 
that they did not think the strip was trying to 
teach anything, gave irrelevant answers, said 
“don’t know’’ or gave no answer. 

* Unpublished study by the Institute of Com- 
munications Research, University of ~. un- 
der the direction of Prof. Charles E. Osgood. 


the questionnaire which were pertinent 
to the subject matter of the comic strip 
episode. Using the 5% level of confi- 
dence as the criterion, on not all of 
them was there a statistically significant 
change of attitude accompanying the 


This study does not consider whether the psychi- 
atrists agree that these “favorable public beliefs” 
are scientifically correct beliefs, and this writer 
would guess that psychiatrists do not agree. 


%”C. I. Hovland, A. A. Lumsdaine and F. D. 
Sheffield, Experiments on Mass Communication 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949); 
Joseph T. Klapper, The Effects of Mass Media 
(New York: Columbia University Bureau of Ap- 
plied Social Research, 1950); C. I. Hovland, I. L. 
Janis and H. H. Kelley, Communication and Per- 
suasion (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1955). 
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TABLE 3 
Change of Attitudes during the Comic Strip Episode* 





(Significance of differences at 5% level of confidence) 
. Question: “Do you think people who have mental illness are born with it or that 
they somehow acquire it during their life?” (The psychotic in the strip suggested as 
having acquired his disorder.) 
Percentage saying “‘born with it’ 
Before After 
7 sig. 
13 not sig. 


. Question: “Do you think most people who are mentally ill are dangerous to be 
around, or not?” (The psychotic in the strip appeared to be dangerous for a while, 
but finally turned out to be only accidentally dangerous; the strip was ambiguous on 
this matter.) 
Percentage answering “are dangerous” 
After 
8 sig. 
Non-readers 18 sig. 


- Question: “Sometimes people who have mental illness go to psychiatrists (doctors 

who specialize in treatment of mental illness) for help. How serious a problem 
should a person have before he goes to see a psychiatrist?” (Going to the psychi- 
atrist made to seem perfectly harmless and simple in the strip.) 


Percentage answering “‘as soon as possible,” 
“before it gets serious,” etc. 


After 
67 not sig. 
55 not sig. 


. Question: “Do you think that a person who goes out of his mind can get com- 
pletely well again, or would he always show some signs of having been mentally ill 
once?” (The psychotic in the strip got completely well.) 
Percentage saying “‘Can get completely well”’ 
After 
51 not sig. 
41 not sig. 


- Question starts with a paragraph describing a paranoid person (not the one in the 
strip) and then asks: “Would you say this man—Frank Jones—has some kind of 
mental illness or not?” 
Percentage answering “has’’ 
Before After 
80 sig. 
71 sig. 


Question: “Do you think that people who have problems like those described above 
can get over them or not?” (The “people” referred to are the paranoid psychotic 
referred to in e, a withdrawn schizoid personality, a mild manic-depressive, and a 
person with neurotic compulsions who is otherwise “normal.”) 
Percentage answering “all of them can” 
After 
36 sig. 
25 sig. 
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g- “Do you think that you can tell by looking at a person whether he has a mental 
illness or not?” (The psychotic in the strip looked physically “normal” most of the 
time; occasionally he looked distraught or haggard. His behavior appeared “abnor- 
mal” most of the time. There may be ambiguity in our question as well as in the 
strip. 

P } Percentage answering “yes” 
After 

8 not sig. 

10 not sig. 


. “If you found that someone you knew who seemed all right now had been in a 
mental hospital once, do you think you'd feel any different about being around this 
person?” (In the strip, the psychotic was completely cured and both the wife and 
the employer accepted him again in the pre-psychotic relationship. The question of 


course refers to the reader’s feelings.) 


Percentage answering “would feel different”’ 


Non-readers 


After 
12 not sig. 
11 not sig. 


i. “Do you think a person who becomes mentally ill should be placed in a mental 
hospital, or not?” (The psychotic in the episode was placed in a “psychiatric hospi- 
tal,” where he was given electric shock treatments and cured.) 


Non-readers 


Percentage answering “should” 
After 
53 not sig. 
45 sig. (in 
negative 
direction) 


*The number of cases for the first administration of the questionnaire was 120 readers and 180 non- 


readers, for the second administration there were 118 readers and 182 non-rea 
students were involved in both administrations of the questionnaire. 


ders. The same 300 





reading of the comic strip episode. On 
items a, b, e and f there was a shift in 
attitude for a statistically significant 
number of readers,"! although the shift 
could not be considered large in an ab- 
solute sense. On items c and d there 
was a shift in the expected direction, 
but not affecting enough readers to be 
statistically significant for the number 
of cases analyzed. On items g and h 
there was no noticeable shift. On item i 
there was a shift in the direction op- 
posed to our hypothesis, but the shift 
was statistically significant only for 
non-readers. 


"On items b, e, and f there was a statistically 
significant shift among non-readers as well, but in 
no case was the shift as large as among readers. 


Questions for which the answers 
showed no change as a result of read- 
ing the comic strip, and which dealt 
with subject matter not alluded to in 
the episode, include the following: 


1) A series of questions about three 
described persons—a withdrawn schi- 
zoid, a mild manic-depressive, and an 
individual with neurotic compulsions 
who is otherwise “normal.” 


2) A series of questions about the 
causes of mental illness and nervous 
breakdown. (The comic strip episode 
gives no clue as to the cause of the psy- 
chotic’s disorder.) 


3) A question about the relative seri- 
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ousness of mental disease, compared to 
other diseases. 

Only one item which was not cov- 
ered in the comic strip episode did 
show a slightly “favorable” change 
(from the standpoint of experts). The 
answers to these questions, dealing with 
secrecy concerning a psychotic mem- 
ber of the family, are presented in 
Table 4. 

Hypothesis 3: The effect of informa- 
tion may be to sharpen and clarify per- 
ceptions and definitions rather than 
solely to change attitudes. This hypoth- 
sis may have little significance in its 
general form, but may have a particu- 
lar pertinence when referring to public 
attitudes toward mental health prob- 
lems. The effects of the comic strip epi- 
sode thus far considered have involved 
a change toward what experts would 
consider a more favorable public atti- 
tude. Table 5 suggests that the informa- 
tion presented in the strip may also 
have had the effect of reducing the 
range of persons perceived as having 
had a mental illness or as being in 
need of help by a psychiatrist. This 
may or may not indicate that the per- 
ceptions and definitions of mental ill- 
ness or other mental disturbance have 
become more accurate, but they have 


probably become sharper and more 
definite. 
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Hypothesis 4: Factual information 
can be learned through presentation in 
a comic strip, although only a minority 
learns what is presented as fact. A num- 
ber of factual questions were presented 
in the second survey, referring to facts 
incorporated into the preceding comic 
strip episode. Since the factual ques- 
tions were not asked in the before as 
well as the after survey, there is no 
clear-cut evidence that the percentage 
differences between readers and non- 
readers represents true learning: It may 
be that the readers were better informed 
than the non-readers before they read 
“Rex Morgan, M.D.” Another weak- 
ness of this part of our survey arises 
from the fact that the high school stu- 
dents could not be prevented from 
chatting among themselves, in some 
cases, as they were finishing their ques- 
tionnaires. It is quite possible that, in 
some cases, they “learned” from each 
other the answers to the factual ques- 
tions, which were placed at the end of 
the questionnaires. Nevertheless, the 
data from our surveys indicate that a 
small but significantly larger proportion 
of the readers than of the non-readers 
gave the correct answers to certain fac- 
tual questions. Table 6 presents the 
questions and the distribution of re- 
sponses. There is a noteworthy differ- 
ence between readers and non-readers 


TABLE 4 
Change in Attitude Concerning Secrecy about a Psychotic 





Readers 
Before 


Non-readers 


After Before After 





Question: “If a member of your family became mentally ill, do you think you would 
tell your friends about it, just as you would tell about any other sickness, or 
would you try to keep it as quiet as possible?” 


Tell about it to friends 
Keep it secret 

Don’t know 

No answer 


16 13 13 
28 30 30 
52 52 51 

4 5 6 
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TABLE 5 
Perceptions of the Range of Mental Disturbance 





Readers 
Before 


Non-readers 


After Before After 





Question: “Did you ever know anyone who had a mental illness?” 


Not sure 


52 41 50 
38 48 36 
9 10 13 
1 1 1 


Question: “Do you know any people who you think would be helped if they'd see a 


psychiatrist?” 


29 23 23 
52 65 54 
15 10 15 

4 2 8 





on the question concerning whether 
electric shock treatment causes pain, a 
small but reliable difference on the 
question concerning whether electric 
shock treatment causes loss of memory, 
and a non-statistically reliable differ- 
ence on the question concerning 
whether a physically healthy man can 
acquire a mental disease. 


SUMMARY 


A questionnaire study, in the nature of 
a field experiment, using a fairly repre- 
sentative panel of 15 to 16-year-olds 
in Minneapolis as subjects, and a comic 
strip episode dealing with a paranoid 
psychotic as the self-selected experi- 
mental “stimulus,” offers support for 
the following generalizations. 

1) Mental health material does not 
so provoke anxieties as to reduce read- 
ership of that material. There was no 
decline of readership of this comic 
strip during the psychotic episode. It is 
by no means clear that the slight in- 
crease in readership represents an in- 
creased interest among some youths in 
problems of mental health, because our 
first questionnaire may have stimulated 
some to read the strip. It is noteworthy, 
however, that the increase in reader- 


ship occurred in spite of an increase 
in the proportion of readers who saw 
the strip as pedagogic: Recognition of 
the educational nature of the strip did 
not decrease readership. 


2) Since the author of the comic 
strip was a psychiatrist, and there is 
fairly close agreement among psychia- 
trists with him concerning what public 
attitudes toward mental health prob- 
lems are desirable, the episode may be 
considered as presenting information 
intended to produce a “desirable” ef- 
fect. When the strip was unambiguous 
and relevant, and when it clearly la- 
belled and defined important facts, it 
seems to have influenced a small but 
significant number of readers to have 
more “favorable” attitudes toward men- 
tal health problems. But it had this ef- 
fect only on those attitudes which were 
directly associated with the content of 
the comic strip; there was no carry- 
over to encourage other “good” atti- 
tudes. (It should be noted that it is not 
known whether these beliefs and atti- 
tudes really are “favorable” to the de- 
tection, treatment and rehabilitation of 
mentally diseased persons, or even 
whether they are scientifically correct 
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TABLE 6 
Comparison of Readers and Non-readers in Answers to Factual Questions 





Percentage distribution of 
answers 


among 
Readers Non-readers 





Question: “When electric shock treatment is given to a mental patient, does it give him 
pain?” (The strip indicated no pain.) 
11 
29 


49 
11 


Question: “When electric shock treatment is given to a mental patient, does it have any 
effect on his memory?” (The strip indicated the second answer as correct.) 


Yes, he forgets certain things and never really remembers them 


again 


13 


Yes, he forgets certain things temporarily, but later remembers. . 32 


No, he doesn’t forget anything 


23 
34 


Question: “Can a physically healthy man, with a good job and a good home life, get a 
mental disease?” (The strip indicated “yes.”) 


67 

7 
16 
10 





beliefs in terms of the present state of 
knowledge in psychiatry: We are 
merely concerned here with the fact 
that most psychiatrists agree that these 
public attitudes and beliefs are favor- 
able.) 

3) There is some evidence that the 
comic strip episode helped to sharpen 
and clarify perceptions and definitions 
of mental problems. 

4) Factual information is learned 
from a comic strip by a small propor- 
tion of the readers. 

The general conclusion seems to be 
that regularly syndicated comic strip, 
with a serious message ably presented, 
has an effect on the attitudes of a sig- 
nificant minority of youthful readers, 
even when the content pertains to such 
a complex and emotionally-charged 
subject matter as mental disease. Our 


“after” measurement took place about 
four weeks after the end of the episode 
so that attitudes may be considered to 
have reached a fairly stable level, al- 
though we have no means of knowing 
whether the effect lasted through sub- 
sequent months and years.*? The atti- 
tudes and beliefs measured in this 
study possibly are superficial, but they 


contained in the comic strip episode 
(which is fairly characteristic of mes- 
sages generusly contained in public 
health information currently being 
given out about mental disease). 











FOREIGN COMMUNICATIONS—Edited by Robert W. Desmond 


Agerpres, the Rumanian 
National News Agency 


BY T. E. KRUGLAK* 


While it is used as an instrument of Communist party policy, 
Rumania’s agency has technical facilities and incoming foreign 
news services which put it on a par with Western press associa- 
tions. Dr. Kruglak was in Bucharest this spring while studying 
in Europe under a Fulbright research grant. 





> NEWS AGENCIES IN THE “PEOPLES 
Democracies” are government-owned 


instruments of national policy, and as 
such reflect the political climates of those 
countries. When it is remembered that 
the Warsaw Pact—the Eastern version 
of NATO—was followed by exclusive 


agreements between TASS and the na- 
tional news agencies in the satellite 
countries, and that the ideological dif- 
ferences between Yugoslavia and the 
USSR were immediately followed by a 
cooling off in the relationship between 
TASS and the Yugoslav news agency, 
it is obvious that the Communist com- 
munications systems do not operate in 
a political vacuum. 

What this means in terms of the flow 
of news is best illustrated by quoting a 
1952 study of the source of news, pre- 
pared by the Yugoslav writer Vladimir 
Dedijer for Etudes de Presse. Dedijer 
found that in 1948, 80% of the foreign 
news appearing in Rude Pravo, the 
leading Czech newspaper, came from 
Czech sources and only 3% from 


*Dr. author of The Foreign Corre- 
spondents (1955) and a number of articles for 
the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, has recently com- 
pleted a year in Italy under a Fulbright grant. 
He was an observer at the International Organi- 
zation of Journalists Assembly in Bucharest in 
the spring of 1958. 


TASS. In 1952, the Czech source ma- 
terial dropped to 44%, while TASS 
news rose to over 46%. In Rumania, 
the percentage of TASS news rose 
from 30% in 1947 to 75% in 1952. 


As indicated, Rumania led all other 
satellite countries in its reliance upon 
TASS during the cold war period. It 
seemed important to the writer to ex- 
plore the state of the communication 
agency in this country now that the 
thaw has set in, and foreigners were 
once more being welcomed. 


At the time of the writer’s visit to 
Bucharest (May-June 1958) there was 
no American news agency functioning 
in Rumania, either for the gathering of 
news within the country, or serving the 
press. All foreign news filtered through 
Agerpres, the Rumanian national news 
agency. No Rumanian newspaper had 
a correspondent in the West. By the 
same token, no American newspaper or 
radio network had a resident corre- 
spondent in Rumania. This does not im- 
ply that no American newsman sets 
foot there. In the six weeks period pre- 
ceding the writer’s visit, correspondents 
for the Associated Press, United Press, 
the New York Times, Chicago Daily 
News, New York Post, and the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System were among 
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those who had made swings through 
the country. Nevertheless, the basic 
daily file out of Rumania is exclusively 
through Agerpres, the government- 
owned agency. 


Agerpres—or to give it the full name: 
Agentie de Informatii Telegraphice— 
has the complete monopoly of news 
distribution within the Rumanian Peo- 
ples Democracy. There can be no doubt 
of its official position. Its juridical 
status is to be found in the table of 
organization of the Council of Minis- 
ters, and its director is appointed by the 
Council and is responsible to that body. 
In addition, the annual budget must be 
approved by the Council. The impor- 
tance of Agerpres in the political hier- 
archy is indicated by the fact that the 
former director of the agency is now 
the acting foreign minister. 


The extent to which Agerpres is sub- 
sidized by the government is impossible 
to determine. Whether it operates at a 
profit or loss is merely a question of 
bookkeeping since it does have a mo- 
nopoly and can adjust its charges to 
the newspapers or to the government 
bureaus subscribing to the service. Even 
in the western democracies, national 
news agencies have been known to con- 
ceal a government subsidy by charging 
higher rates for service to the govern- 
ment bureaus. Agerpres undoubtedly 
follows a similar pattern in its dealings 
not only with government bureaus but 
with the press and the radio network. 


Actually, state subsidies are nothing 
new in Rumania. Rador, the first news 
agency to be founded in Rumania fol- 
lowing World War I, was established as 
a private enterprise, but almost from 
the start relied upon government aid 
to survive. During World War II, Ra- 
dor served as an adjunct of the Nazi 
agency, DNB, and was financed by the 
German occupation forces. According 
to a Rumanian editor who worked for 
Rador in 1947, the subsidy in that 
year came from French news sources, 
and this assistance enabled it to com- 
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pete against Agerpres for several years.* 


V> AGERPRES IS NOT BUREAUCRACY- 
ridden in terms of a top-heavy political 
management. If there is political direc- 
tion it is probably in the nature of the 
role of the director and his relations 
with the Council of Ministers. The two 
deputies, Stella Magyarosh and Zam- 
phir Brumaro, are professional journal- 
ists, and are directly concerned with 
news problems. 


Until recently, the director and his 
deputies were the Management, but 
with the shift from centralization in all 
spheres of Communist operation, Ager- 
pres acquired an executive committee 
consisting of the chiefs of the agency’s 
news sections. 

Agerpres has given up its cramped 
quarters in downtown Bucharest and is 
now housed in the National Press Cen- 
ter, a skyscraper constructed in the 
baroque Stalin architectural style which 
characterizes the post-war Communist 
grandeur. The Center looms above the 
open country and serves as a landmark 
for the nearby international airport. 
Being located miles from the center of 
the city presents no problems to Ager- 
pres. Its principal clients, the Bucharest 
dailies, are in the same building, as are 
the presses and the Government print- 
ing Offices. 

Typical of the professional character 
of the agency’s personnel is George 
Serafim, chief of the International News 
Division. Serafim, who graduated from 
the University of Bucharest with a doc- 
torate in literature shortly after the 
war, went to work as a translator with 
Agerpres while awaiting an appoint- 
ment as professor of English literature. 
In ten years, he rose from translator to 


*This version differs somewhat from the 
Se een eee eae See of See. 
The UNESCO survey 

inck ‘of eoapeceion oa tho pest of 

nist-bloc countries during this cold war : 
UNESCO did ata Seen ce, a 
tow combing te status 0 Bon spon 
UNESCO, News Agencies: Tuer traces and 
Operation (Paris, 1953). 
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chief of the division. His language abil- 
ity has been of great use in directing 
the activities of this section which han- 
dies incoming messages in a half-dozen 
different tongues. Serafim travels al- 
most as much as his correspondents, 
and recently completed a tour of India, 
China, and the USSR. 

Serafim has two deputies, who make 
policy decisions in his absence. One of 
the three is on hand during the 8 to 4, 
4 to 12, and 12 to 7 shifts to direct the 
four copy editors, eight rewritemen and 
fifteen translators employed in the Bu- 
charest office of the International News 
Division. This desk is also in charge of 
the activities of the Agerpres bureaus 
in China, USSR, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, East Germany, and 
Paris. Additional offices are to be 
opened this year in Cairo, London, and 
New Delhi. A New York correspondent 
has been assigned and will take off as 
soon as he obtains his United States 
visa. 

The International News Division op- 
erates ten teleprinters, four hellschrei- 
bers, and two Morse receivers, plus a 
direct Telex connection with TASS. 
The wire room operates on a 24-hour 
basis, and copy is received in English, 
Russian, French, German, and Ruma- 
nian—depending upon the news agency 
transmitting the material. 

The International Division has access 
to almost the entire world’s news 
sources through its own correspondents, 
air-mail subscription to all the leading 
newspapers, and arrangements with 
other news agencies. It has contractual 
arrangements with three of the inter- 
national news agencies, Associated 
Press, Reuters and Agence France- 
Presse; and it has exchange agreements 
with Athena of Greece, Tanjug of Yu- 
goslavia, DPA of West Germany, as 
well as with TASS and the national 
news agencies of all the Communist- 
bloc countries. 


These agreements are not window- 
dressing insofar as the incoming service 
is concerned. On the occasion of the 
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writer’s visits to the wire room, there 
were never less than eight different 
news agencies moving copy into Bu- 
charest via the teleprinters or hellschrei- 
bers. 


V> INCOMING COPY, REGARDLESS OF 
the nationality of the originating 
agency, is collated according to the 
country in which the event occurred, 
and then is clipped and dropped 
through a chute to the translating room 
before going to the section chief or one 
of his deputies. If the story is really 
hot, it bypasses the translators and is 
routed to a rewriteman who is a spe- 
cialist in the area as well as in its 
language. 

Normally, by the time the rewrite- 
man receives a routine story, he has at 
his disposal four or five different agen- 
cies’ dispatches on the subject. In gen- 
eral, the rewriteman will not try to as- 
semble the story in American agency 
style but will do a chronological narra- 
tion liberally interspersed with quotes 
such as “the American agency, Associ- 
ated Press said . according to 
the correspondent for the Hungarian 
agency, MTI.” 

In common with most European 
newspapers, Agerpres has little concern 
for the sanctity of a news agency logo 
and gives credit only for purposes of 
identifying the “reliability” of the 
source. For example, if Agerpres is 
writing a story on the American reces- 
sion, it will cite AP, the American 
agency to lend authenticity to the tale 
of economic stress in the United States. 
After all, “if the American news 
agency itself admits the facts, it is ob- 
vious that conditions are even worse 
than stated.” On the other hand, “peace 
stories” will quote TASS or the New 
China News Agency to indicate the 
Communist bloc’s purported leadership 
in the quest for coexistence. 

The International Division makes use 
of the foreign news agencies’ files in 
another way. A daily mimeographed di- 
gest of all items appearing in the in- 
coming service, complete with agency 
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credit, is distributed to the newspapers 
and other subscribers. The digest rarely 
arrives in the newspaper office in time 
to be of any great benefit but it is of 
real service to some of its other sub- 
scribers. All government officials and 
bureaus at the policy-making level sub- 
scribe to this service which provides 
them with an unvarnished account of 
the foreign news as received. 

The incoming file averages almost 
200,000 words daily, and represents a 
great deal of duplication. The agency 
sends a total of 22,000 words to the 
Bucharest dailies and approximately 
11,000 to the provincial press. A spe- 
cial wire is prepared for Radio Bucha- 
rest for its hourly news broadcasts. 

The remainder of the Rumanian 
transmission to its subscribers runs 


around 8,000 words daily through tele- 
printer to the Bucharest papers and 
hellschreiber to the provinces. This ma- 
terial is the responsibility of the two 
domestic divisions, Home Service and 
Photo. The chiefs of these sections 
function as city editors. Their deputies 


are roughly comparable to a New York 
City night city editor and day city edi- 
tor, and have similar duties. The copy 
and rewrite jobs are interchangeable, 
while the reporters operate on a beat 
basis. 

The Agerpres beats are similar to 
those found in Washington news 
agency circles. The eight Bucharest re- 
porters are specialists in different areas 
of government or agriculture, indus- 
try, culture, science, and foreign rela- 
tions. The eight photographers fre- 
quently double as reporters, especially 
in the type of story called “photo-re- 
portage” which occupies a prominent 
place in the European press. Provincial 
coverage is supplied by sixteen full- 
time correspondents stationed in the 
provincial capitals. 

The Bucharest copy produced by the 
Home News desk forms the backbone 
of the material transmitted by the 
fourth division of Agerpres—the Ex- 
ternal News Division. The chief of the 
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External News section and his deputies 
act as “slot” men in allocating the copy 
to the staff of four editors who process 
the material for overseas transmission. 
The stories are translated into Russian, 
English, German, French, Spanish, and 
Hungarian. The editors add to the 
home news file, any information re- 
ceived from abroad relating to Ruma- 
nian activities in other countries. The 
appearances of Rumanian cultural, sci- 
entific or economic missions in other 
countries are usually stressed. 


V> THE EXTERNAL SERVICE STARTS AT 
9 a.m. and continues until 11 p.m. with 
regular periods allocated to each lan- 
guage. Transmissions are by teleprinter, 
hellschreiber or Morse, depending upon 
atmospheric conditions and the area to 
be reached. The final transmission at 
11 p.m. is a recap of the day’s file in 
English, and is beamed towards North 
America. Agerpres serves Associated 
Press, Reuters and Agence France- 
Presse on a contractual basis, and pro- 
vides the service to all the other agen- 
cies with which it has exchange agree- 
ments. Agerpres has no newspaper or 
radio clients abroad, and all material is 
intended either for the foreign news 
agencies or Rumanian diplomatic mis- 
sions abroad. 

In addition to the spot news service, 
the External Division prepares a weekly 
bulletin sent to all subscribers as well 
as to the Ministry of Information and 
the Rumanian legations abroad. This 
is essentially a USIS-type release, and 
there are no restrictions on reproduc- 
tion of material with or without credit. 
In addition, as part of its information 
activities, mimeographed bulletins are 
distributed to foreign legations, hotels, 
and other tourist centers in Rumania. 
There are separate Russian, English, 
French, and German editions. 

Radio Bucharest draws heavily upon 
the External service of Agerpres for its 
own overseas broadcasts. Frequently, 
the Agerpres material will be on the air 
before the subscribing foreign agency 











receives the material via teleprinter or 
hellschreiber. 


There does not appear to be any spe- 
cial monitoring of foreign news broad- 
casts on the part of Agerpres personnel, 
although there are large all-wave radio 
sets in the offices of some of the editors. 
If there is a monitoring operation, it is 
either centered at Radio Bucharest or 
is kept out of the visitor’s sight. 


Although Agerpres is not an AP in 
terms of staff, its complement of al- 
most two hundred editors, reporters, 
and translators puts it on par with the 
western agencies in countries of com- 
parable size. There appears to be little 
turnover in personnel, primarily be- 
cause of the prestige of living and 
working in Bucharest. If an Agerpres 
editor or reporter moves, it is usually 
to Radio Bucharest, the Ministry of In- 
formation, or a foreign diplomatic post. 
There is practically no movement to 
the Bucharest daily papers or the mag- 
azines, primarily because the Agerpres 
personnel are allowed to contribute to 
these periodicals in their spare time, 
and many of the writers do this. 

Many of the reporters and editors 
employed by Agerpres started as trans- 
lators, and through a series of promo- 
tions reached the higher editorial posi- 
tions. Language ability and special 
knowledge in either geographical or 
economic spheres play a great part in 
the advancement process. Journalism 
education in Rumania is of too recent 
origin to have had a great effect upon 
Agerpres. One of the editors received 
a journalism degree at the Russian Uni- 
versity of Sverdlovsk, and several of 
the editors teach journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Bucharest. 


> THE AGERPRES EMPLOYEES WORK 
six days a week, and an eight-hour day, 
under the terms of an agreement be- 
tween the National Union of Journal- 
ists and the Council of Ministers. The 
union is the sole bargaining agent for 
the employees—all of whom must be 
paid-up NUJ members. Provisions are 
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made for paid vacations, sick leave, 
and other benefits in keeping with the 
general rules concerning the social wel- 
fare of all state employees. 

The following wage scale, converted 
into dollars at the official rate of ex- 
change, is now in effect: 





Monthly Rate 
Category Minimum Maximum 
Translators ...... $ 90.00 $150.00 
Reporters .... .. 90.00 160.00 
Photographers 90.00 160.00 
ROWE”. Ve. 90.00 200.00 
Copyreaders ..... 150.00 220.00 
Deputy Chief .... 180.00 220.00 
Division Chief ... 200.00 240.00 


In addition to the basic rate, there is 
production bonus computed on a com- 
plicated formula. Each writer and edi- 
tor keeps a production record equiva- 
lent to an American “stringer” opera- 
tion, and is credited with the equiva- 
lent of 10 to 20 cents for each one 
paragraph item, $2 to $5 for longer 
stories, $5 to $10 for reviews, and $10 
to $20 for commentaries. When his 
string exceeds his salary by 25%, each 
story beyond this point is entitled to 
separate payment. 

What this salary and bonus repre- 
sents in terms of purchasing power is 
difficult to judge in a country where a 
suit of clothes costs a month’s wages, 
where heavy appliances are unavailable, 
but where rents are fixed at 5% of the 
salary, and students are paid while at- 
tending college. One can only say that 
in terms of relative standing in the pro- 
fessional and industrial world, the 
Agerpres employees represent the higher 
echelons. 


¥> IT Is EQUALLY DIFFICULT TO EVALU- 
ate the censorship and other controls 
affecting Agerpres in its role of a na- 
tional news agency. It can be said that 
Agerpres has gone a long way since the 
UNESCO report of 1952 which dis- 
missed its foreign coverage with the 
statement: “The agency has sub-offices 
in several of the main cities of Rumania 


(Continued on Page 394) 














JOURNALISM TEACHING—A Forum for AEJ Members 


Journalism in the Small 
Liberal Arts Colleges 


BY LYLE M. CRIST 


Small liberal arts colleges do not pretend to compete with larger 
institutions offering professional journalism training, but they 
do give students some preparation for careers in the mass media. 
The author, on the staff of Mount Union College, analyzes 
survey returns from 42 colleges. 





WV} TRAINING IN THE VARIOUS FIELDS OF 
journalism is not confined to the larger 
schools and their journalism depart- 
ments. Traditionally newsmen have in- 
dicated their interest in the graduate of 
the liberal arts schools and some even 
have argued that these graduates were 


of greater value to their papers than 
those who have gotten more credit 
hours in the specific field of journalism. 

Whatever the comparative values of 
liberal arts studies and the specialized 
training offered in the professional 


schools, the fact remains that the 
smaller colleges, in particular, have a 
unique opportunity to provide gradu- 
ates who can readily adapt themselves 
to the particular demands of news- 
papers. 

Three questions formed the basis of 
an inquiry into liberal arts journalism: 
What kind of training do the graduates 
of the small liberal arts colleges get in 
journalism? What is the training of 
those who teach them? What is the lib- 
eral arts college concept of an adequate 
education for careers in modern com- 
munications? 


A survey of the offerings and “phil- 
osophy” of 42 liberal arts colleges pro- 
vides a _ significant sampling. The 
schools were selected to provide a geo- 


graphical cross-section of accredited, 
four-year liberal arts programs. Thir- 
teen states are represented in the sur- 
vey: Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, Illinois, 
Michigan, Missouri, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, 
South Dakota and Wisconsin. All 42 
colleges are accredited by their regional 
accrediting association. All but 10 of 
these schools have an enrollment under 
1,000, graduating from 6 to 70 English 
majors yearly. Students planning to en- 
ter journalism usually are English ma- 
jors. Twenty-eight of these 42 colleges 
offer courses in journalism and all but 
three of these are taught in the depart- 
ment of English. 

An increasing concern for some basic 
understanding of modern mass com- 
munications is evident in the replies 
received—40 of which were supplied 
by chairmen of English departments. 

“Emphasis in journalism should be 
on its relation to democratic principles 
in a free society,” said Colorado Col- 
lege (1,000 enrollment). Park College 
(400 enrollment) suggested the field of 
propaganda analysis as a fertile one for 
the liberal arts. Tarkio College (300 
enrollment) defines its role as one in 
which “interpretation which is more im- 
portant here than journalism as a tool 
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subject.” A reply from Wittenberg Col- 
lege (1,300 enrollment) spoke of the 
need for background in mass commu- 
nications. All of the colleges surveyed 
agreed that they were not in position to 
teach journalism as a vocational skill. 
But great agreement is also evident that 
their offerings in news evaluation were 
pertinent to those entering the field. 
It should be noted here that only one 
of the colleges surveyed—Grinnell Col- 
lege—offers a combined English-Jour- 
nalism major. 

Table 1 lists the specific courses of- 
fered. Twelve of the 16 schools listing 
courses in reporting felt that probably 
the chief purpose of these courses was 
to assist the campus newspaper. Table 2 


TABLE | 
Journalism Courses Offered in 42 
Small Liberal Arts Colleges 





Number of Schools 


Course Offering This Course 





Reporting 
Survey 
Editing 
Feature Writing ........ 
Principles ............ 
Magazine Writing 
News Laboratory 
Copyreading 
Photography .......... 
Supervision of HS...... 
Mass Communication ... 
Religious News ........ 
History of Journalism... 


ee ee | 


eee eee 
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lists the extent of course offerings at 
the various colleges. 

What about the teachers? Thirteen of 
the schools utilized administrative per- 
sonnel or part-time teachers, five of 
them using staffers from local daily 
newspapers. Part-time instructors from 
college news bureaus, public relations 
offices, the library, and, in one instance, 
the registrar’s office are used. (See 
Table 3) 

However, in 20 of the schools, 
classes are taught by persons having 
some special training in journalism. 
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TABLE 2 
Extent of Course Offerings 
Number of Journalism 
Courses Offered Colleges 
1 7 
2 11 
3 3 
4 2 
5 1 
6 2 
7 2 





This means that in eight of the schools 
occasional classes in journalism are be- 
ing taught by persons who have neither 
any academic training in journalism nor 
active participation in publishing. 
Students who are interested in jour- 
nalism are encouraged in 28 of the 42 
colleges to major in English. Recom- 
mended minors as shown in Table 4 
cover a wide range although history 
and the social sciences predominate. 
Midland College (485 enrollment), 
which offers seven courses in journal- 
ism under the direction of an instructor 
who has 20 hours of undergraduate 
study in journalism and 12 on the 
graduate level, encourages its students 
to transfer their senior year to a jour- 
nalism department in a larger school. 
“This depends on the student’s degree 
of decision. If I’m sure they want a 
professional journalism career, I sug- 
gest this pattern,” said their journalism 


TABLE 3 


Teaching Assignments in 28 Small 
Liberal Arts Colleges Offering 
Journalism Courses 





Full time English department 


SUOTRONS cain cine nsanignc ees owes 15 
College News Bureau, Public 

Relations Office .............+.+ 5 
Staffers on local newspapers......... 5 
Off campus free lancer ............. 1 
BD «0.00.08 eo ecens esvend unde 1 
RORNTEE sine cctoccsssebetenceses 1 
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instructor. Iowa Wesleyan College (550 
enrollment), whose instructor was for- 
merly a literary critic for a newspaper, 
refers to its six hours of offerings in 
journalism as “chiefly a service to col- 
lege publications.” But, it adds, “we 
welcome the opinion of newspaper edi- 
tors.” 

Fourteen colleges replied that they 
felt there was no place for journalism 
in a liberal arts college. One referred to 
journalism as “a luxury.” Another said 
“liberal arts should not be teaching pro- 
fessional skills.” But three who indi- 
cated disapproval of journalism did call 
for better training of secondary school 
teachers in this field. And seven others 
said in effect that “responsible readers 
are as important as responsible writ- 
ers,” and therefore some training in 
newspaper practice might be desirable. 

Wheaton College (1,700 enrollment) 
summed up the beliefs of the 28 schools 
which did offer courses in journalism 
by saying that it “could not subscribe 
to a liberal arts philosophy which does 
not liberate one to make a living.” It 
added that mass communications should 
be taught because “we must under- 
stand them so that we can live with 
them.” Only four of the 28 schools now 
offering course work in journalism have 
current plans to increase their offerings. 
Most of the respondents felt that there 
was no need for further emphasis on 
any other vocational aspects of jour- 
nalism at this time. 

Three colleges described courses 
which combine critical writing and 
journalism—a tie-in which indicates 
that a “level” of writing higher than 
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TABLE 4 


Minors Recommended for English 
Majors Planning on Journalism Careers 





Number of 
Recommendations 
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what might be termed “routine report- 
ing” is sought. 

From the data collected we may con- 
clude readily that, although there is a 
variety of journalistic courses offered 
in the small liberal arts colleges, there 
is no trend whatsoever to an atmos- 
phere competitive with the departmen- 
talized larger schools. The smaller col- 
leges can turn out responsible gradu- 
ates—those who have an insight into 
newspaper theory and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, into newspaper practice—but the 
liberal arts chairmen recognize their 
goal as fundamentally different than 
that of the journalism schools. 

As one respondent said, No liberal 
arts department can graduate trained 
newsmen; but we can graduate those 
who perceive what newsmen do—and 
who can readily adapt themselves ei- 
ther as writers or readers to the news 
media.” 





“Sometimes it seems to me that we are drowning in a sea of words. . . . 
Stuffed with words we may be, but not too many of us understand them. 


“It is the unknown of which we are afraid. And, as the nation’s popula- 
tion grows, as the industrial society expands, the crowded areas react more 
readily to fear, rumor and distortion of fact. An informed people will win 
the battle against Communist totalitarianism.”—RaLPpH MCGILL, editor of 
Atlanta Constitution, in address at DePauw University, April 1958. 











RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re- 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because of 
content, method, or implications for further research. 





Testing Representativeness of 
Mail Samples of Newspapers 


V> A DILEMMA FACING RESEARCHERS 
using mail questionnaires is that re- 
turns are generally incomplete, raising 
the possibility of bias. Yet the mail 
questionnaire is often the only means 
of reaching a particular population. 
Further, its cost is relatively low. 

A means of partially solving this 
problem is provided when a criterion 
measure of the group is available. Then 
the characteristics of the mail “sample” 
may be tested, and bias may be located. 
It is necessary, of course, that the cri- 
terion measure be related to the vari- 
able under study. 


The “population” of daily newspa- 
pers in the United States is easily reach- 
able only by mail. It is also a popula- 
tion for which an excellent criterion 
measure is available, namely circula- 
tion as listed in Editor & Publisher 
Year Book. Further, circulation is 
strongly related to many characteristics 
of newspapers. 


A recent study by the Michigan 
State University Communications Re- 
search Center for Parade magazine pro- 
vided an opportunity to test this meth- 
odology. Information was desired about 
the size of newspaper editorial staffs. 
The population was arbitrarily defined 
as papers over 50,000 circulation. 
Questionnaires were sent to the 227 
newspapers. Responses were received 


from 28% (63 papers). However, 
when the responders were classified 
into circulation groups, the correspond- 
ence between mail “sample” and total 
population was found to be very good. 
(Table 1) 

A test for possible bias can be made 
through the use of the Chi square 
“goodness of fit” test.‘ In this, we uti- 
lize the distribution of circulations in 
the population to predict what we 
would “expect” in an unbiased sample. 
The data are presented in Table 2. 

The results indicate clearly that the 
departures from expected values are 
well within the limits one would ex- 
pect by chance. Thus there is no evi- 
dence that the sample is biased as far 
as circulation is concerned. 


In any application of this procedure, 
one must consider two kinds of out- 
comes. The one involves a Chi square 
which will produce a p level which is 
too small. There is some question 
whether the usual range of this level 
(alpha of .05 to .01) is satisfactory. 
The investigator might wish to be more 
cautious in asserting that there is no 
evidence of bias in the sample and ac- 
cordingly would select an alpha in the 
range of .40 to .30. Then rather small 
departures would be considered indices 
of bias. The other outcome involves the 
possibility that Chi square will produce 
a p level which ‘is too large. For exam- 


1Quinn McNemar, Psychological Statistics 
(New York: Wiley, 1949), pp. 211-15. 
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TABLE | 
Comparison of Mail Survey Respondents and Population 





Circulation Group 


Responders 
Percent N 


Total 
Percent 





50-74,000 
75-99,000 
100-149,000 
150-199,000 
200-299,000 
300-399,000 
400-499,000 
500-599,000 
600- and over 


29% 60 
16% 39 
11% 40 
11% 30 
14% 27 12% 
8% 13 6% 
5% 7 3% 
3% 5 2% 
3% 6 3% 


227 


27% 
17% 
17% 
13% 


100% 100% 





ple, one would be suspicious of the re- 
sult if a p level of .95 or greater were 
obtained. This would suggest that non- 
chance factors had operated to produce 
an “almost perfect fit.” 

A further check is provided when we 
examine mean circulation for each 
group, comparing sample and total pop- 
ulation figures. These data are pre- 
sented in Table 3, along with the means 
based upon figures reported by each 
responding paper. This analysis shows 
that sample “estimates” of population 
means within categories are generally 
very good. Only in Group I do we have 
a poor estimate. Here, the lack of re- 
sponse from the one paper with a cir- 
culation in excess of one million pro- 
duces a “poor” estimate. 


TABLE 2 


Expected and Observed Number 
of Papers 





Circulation Expected 


Observed Contribution 
Group Frequency 


Frequency to Chi Square 





16.7 18 10 
10.8 10 .06 
11.1 7 1.51 
8.3 7 21 
7.5 9 -30 
3.6 5 54 
G,H,I 5.0 7 80 
Total 63.0 63 X?=3.52 
.80>p >.70 with 6 degrees of freedom. 


A final point to check is the degree 
of relationship between circulation and 
various estimates of editorial staff size. 
Working now with sample data only, 
we find a very high degree of relation- 
ship. The correlation between number 
of full time reporters and circulation is 
.68. For total editorial staff, the corre- 
lation is .92. 

The combination of these checks in- 
dicates that despite the incompleteness 
of response, the mail sample has pro- 
vided unbiased information about these 
characteristics of newspapers. The 
method can be utilized for many 
classes of information about newspa- 
pers gathered by mail survey methods. 

Pau J. DEUTSCHMANN 
JoHN B. ADAMS 
Michigan State University 


TABLE 3 


Comparison of Mail Sample Group 
Means pollen 





Circulation Mail Sample Mail Sample Total Group 
Group Reported E/P data E/P data 





67,600 

97,500 
144,100 
184,000 
229,700 
335,800 
401,000 
486,500 
785,000 


60,500 

89,500 
116,100 
175,700 
229,100 
330,400 
463,000 
544,000 
785,000 


59,300 
87,700 
120,400 
174,600 
235,800 
345,900 
439,100 
563,800 
1,004,000 
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Language Ability as a Factor 
In "Cloze" Scores 


@ IN THE FEBRUARY 1957 JOURNAL 
of Applied Psychology, Wilson L. 
Taylor reports on an experiment de- 
signed to test the hypothesis that the 
“Cloze” scores? of subjects would cor- 
relate with their comprehension per- 
formance in preknowledge and imme- 
diate-recall tests, and also correlate 
with scores on standardized aptitude 
tests. He found that correlations with 
the comprehension tests (before and 
after a learning period) ran .70 and 
.80, and that correlation of “Cloze” 
scores with the Air Forces Qualification 
test (before and after) ran .73 and .74. 

The purpose of a South Dakota State 
College study was further to explore 
the nature of “Cloze” ability and to es- 
tablish its relationship, if any, to lan- 
guage ability as measured by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education (ACE) psy- 
chological examination for college 
freshmen. A collateral purpose of the 
study was to validate the “Cloze” pro- 
cedure as a method of testing read- 
ability hypotheses. 

The problem was set up with the aid 
of seven graduate students. Four of the 
seven were actively engaged in writing 
technical releases for a land grant col- 
lege, two were, or had been, newspaper 
editors, and one was a journalism stu- 
dent with limited professional experi- 
ence. 

Each of the seven was given a tech- 


1 Wilson L. Taylor, “ ‘Cloze’ Readability Scores 
as Indices of Individual Differences in Compre- 
hension and Aptitude,” Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, 41:19-36 (February 1957). 

? Wilson L. Taylor, “ ‘Cloze’ Procedure: A New 


Tool for Measuring Readability,” JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, 30:415-33 (Fall 1953). 
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nical agricultural article considered 
badly in need of rewriting. The seven 
original samples were designated by 
single capital letters (A through G). 
The rewrites, of approximately the 
same length, were designated by cor- 
responding double letters (AA through 
GG). 

Seven original sets of “Cloze” forms 
of approximately 250 words were pre- 
pared along with seven rewrite sets. 
Every fifth word was deleted, leaving a 
total of approximately 50 “Cloze” 
blanks in each sample. 

The forms were submitted in ran- 
dom order to college classes. Each stu- 
dent completed two “Cloze” forms, the 
original of one form and rewrite of an- 
other form (A-BB, B-CC, etc.). 

The hypothesis was made that the 
single-letter forms were in fact more 
difficult for readers than the rewritten, 
or double-letter, samples. This hypothe- 
sis was based on the knowledge that 
the writers participating in the experi- 
ment were experienced in rewriting, 
and if competent, should be able to re- 
write technical material for mass read- 
ership successfully. 

If this hypothesis was true, then stu- 
dents should be expected to score sig- 
nificantly higher on the double-letter 
(rewritten) forms than on the single- 
letter (original) forms. The hypothesis 
was supported by the significant rise in 
mean scores of six of the seven groups 
being scored, as shown in Table 1. 

With one exception, all of the re- 
write forms showed a significant gain 
beyond the 1% level when tested by the 
z test (standard error of the differences 
of the means). The exception, C and 
CC, was a rewrite done by the least ex- 
perienced writer of the seven. 


The students’ “cloze” scores were 


TABLE | 
Mean "Cloze" Scores Obtained on Original and Rewrite Forms 





Form A AA B- BB 


Go ee i oe 


E EE PF FF G GG 





x 3o 030 8 2» 2 @ 


29 40 34 42 


38 42 29 639 
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TABLE 2 


Correlation of "Cloze" Scores with ACE Language Scores 
(Original and Different Rewrite "r'' Paired —Same Groups} 





Group A BB Bi. CS 


& 22 @ Beak: Fr 


FF: GQ...@- dA 





N 43 43 44 44 38 38 
r S&S ht BD 2 SS 


SS Sa . 
41 18 46 31 47 


39 40 40 
62 .50 .53 





then correlated with ACE language 
scores taken from college entrance tests. 
Table 2 shows language correlations 
for each of the two tests given to the 
seven sample groups. 

Although the correlation between 
language ability as measured by the 
ACE test and “Cloze” ability is appar- 
ent in Table 2, no significant pattern of 
correlation develops between the single- 
letter and double-letter groups. The 
means of the correlations of the single 
and double-letter samples are exactly 
the same, .51. 

When the single-letter and double- 
letter forms are re-grouped (Table 3), 
bringing together the original and the 
rewrite, the correlations still show no 
significant pattern. 

From the data in Table 2 and Table 


3, it appears that language ability as 
measured by the ACE psychological 
test is not significantly a more impor- 
tant factor in the more difficult (single- 
letter) “Cloze” forms than in the re- 
written (double-letter) forms. 

From the data, it appears that the 
ability to “Cloze” is related to language 
ability as measured in the ACE test. 
It also appears that language ability as 
measured by the ACE test is not signifi- 
cantly a more important factor in the 
ability to “cloze” difficult forms than 
to “cloze” forms containing the same 
material in rewritten form. 

Further, it appears that the “Cloze” 
procedure is a useful tool to test read- 
ability hypotheses. 

J. K. HvisTENDAHL 
South Dakota State College 


TABLE 3 


Correlation of "Cloze" Scores with ACE Language Scores 
(Original and Same Rewrite "r" Paired—Different Groups) 


Group A AA B_ BB 





Cc. .. DBD Ip. s+ F. FF G GG 





N 43 40 44 43 38 44 33 38 ~ oe 


39 39 40 39 
r S32 te a Be S.C UAT OO OC 


47 31 50 .62 








“To overcome apathy and distrust of the public and improve relations 
with readers is a major problem. The most important promotion of any 
newspaper is its daily visit to the reader's home. Reader reception will 
depend on the extent to which the product satisfies his needs. If the product 
satisfies, promotion can play an important part. That means upgrading of 
the promotion department and the promotion man and engaging in dynamic 
promotion.”—EpwarbD L. BERNAYS, counsel on public relations, in address 


before National Newspaper Promotion Association, Pittsburgh, May 6, 
1958. 
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BECKER, HOWARD, and BOosKOFF, AL- 
VIN, eds., Modern Sociological The- 
ory. New York: The Dryden Press, 
1957. 756 pp. $6.50. 


WY THIS Is A BULKY VOLUME, SIMPLY 
because it includes most of the papers 
presented during a symposium on the 
general topic suggested by the title. 
And since the participants in the pro- 
gram worked unilaterally on their pa- 
pers, there is considerable overlap in 
the content. For example, there are 
several parallel summaries of the con- 
tributions of certain theorists (e.g., 
Max Weber, Charles H. Cooley) to 
the development of present-day sociol- 
ogy. Some readers may wince at the ed- 
itors’ apology for pruning a 425,000- 
word total down to 275,000! 

Portions of the volume will be of 
interest mainly to students of the his- 
tory of social thought. Other chapters, 
however, are clearly germane to the 
problems and interests of the journal- 
ism teacher and researcher. William L. 
Kolb’s discussion of the concept of val- 
ues has considerable relevance for the 
student of audience behavior or of the 
behavior of the people who produce 
the mass media. Again, the student of 
mass communication might derive two 
or three orders of benefit from reading 
John C. McKinney’s thoughtful treat- 
ment of “Methodology, Procedures and 
Techniques in Sociology.” McKinney 
differentiates the three levels of method 
suggested by his title, points up the 
interplay of theory and method in so- 
cial science, and summarizes the his- 
tory of intra-disciplinary conflict over 
method in sociology. To the researcher 
who categorizes inquiry into as sim- 
plistic a pair of slots as “quantitative” 
and “qualitative,” the rather complex 
classificatory scheme offered by Mc- 
Kinney will be revelatory. 

Other helpful chapters include Beck- 
er’s own updating of his “sacred/secu- 
lar” theory and a series of informative 
summaries of the development and 
present state of sociology in England, 
France, Italy, Germany, and Japan. 
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Students of “popular culture” should 
find some stimulation in Hugh D. Dun- 
can’s typology of the relationships 
among artist, critic, and public. 

Readers who have read and benefited 
from Talcott Parsons’ contributions to 
social theory will find the present book 
disappointing. The Parsonian brand of 
actor-in-situation analysis is gone over 
more than once, but ever lightly. 


Roy E. CARTER Jr. 
University of North Carolina 


Epwarps, ALLEN L., The Social Desir- 
ability Variable in Personality Assess- 
ment and Research. New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1957. v-viii + 108 
pp. $2.75. 


@ RATHER PAINFULLY, BEHAVIORAL 
scientists have learned that many peo- 
ple evaluate socially significant objects 
and concepts in a single like-dislike di- 
mension (or some such simple affective 
response pattern). Now Edwards has 
given us evidence that even this re- 
sponse—however basic it may seem— 
is often attributable not to the way the 
person feels about the object he evalu- 
ates but to the perception he has of the 
way other people feel about that ob- 
ject. As Riesman suggests, the “other- 
directed” personality abounds. Edwards 
has termed the aspect of the object to 
which such obeisance is paid the social 
desirability variable. In communica- 
tions behavior we see this variable 
emerging in two very important areas: 

First, in attitudes and opinions con- 
cerning the communication media. The 
newspapers particularly have a firm 
place among the valued social institu- 
tions in our society. Thus, for example, 
when investigating people’s values of 
newspapers’ various functions, Brinton 
and Bush find that a general factor of 
approval or disapproval pervades the 
responses. It now appears necessary— 
and helpful—to consider to what ex- 
tent these kinds of responses reflect, 
variously, the person or the person’s 
view of social value. 
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Second, in personal communications 
behavior. Recent communication para- 
digms have stressed the interaction of 
communicators in terms of their uni- 
lateral or mutual concern for other par- 
ties. Thus the reporter interviews as a 
representative for his readers; the edi- 
tor selects with an eye to readership; 
the public relations man speaks for 
many to many. In any case, we need 
not fear to overemphasize the attention 
paid to social desirability in such proc- 
esses. 

Quite carefully, Edwards has meas- 
ured the reliability of the social desir- 
ability variable in scales developed in 
personality assessment—and found high 
reliability with sizable differences 
among test subjects. In addition, he has 
provided documentation of the high 
correlation of this variable to personal- 
ity traits which often confront the 
communication researcher (é.g., anxi- 
ety). What remains to be done is to 
construct a short measure of “disposi- 
tion toward responses of social desir- 
ability,” so that it doesn’t become nec- 
essary to measure the social desirability 
of every object which concerns one. 

While the subject matter of this 
work comes from another field, the 
student of communications behavior 
should find this short monograph read- 
able and stimulating. There are impli- 
cations here for design and analysis 
problems which face all who investi- 
gate human behavior. 


RICHARD F. CARTER 
Stanford University 


SONDEL, Bess, The Humanity of 
Words: A Primer of Semantics. 
Cleveland: The World Publishing 
Co., 1958. 245 pp. $4. 


® iT Is NOT EASY TO ESTIMATE THE 
influence semantics has had and will 
have on journalism education. Some re- 
porting teachers have found it an inter- 
esting and challenging help in the dif- 
ficult task of putting the focus on pit- 
falls to effective communication that 
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reside in the very language we’re stuck 
with. Others have used semantics to 
help student editors go beyond syntax 
in quest of improved ways of saying 
things so the busy reader will under- 
stand. Teachers of communication the- 
ory courses have also had to face up to 
the challenge of this cult or science 
called general semantics in their search 
for “models” of the communication 
process that may be useful in moving 
toward a deductive science of commu- 
nications. 

In any case the barriers to effective 
use of this material include the precious 
writing in which it is usually couched. 
Now Dr. Sondel, a professorial lecturer 
in communication at the University of 
Chicago, has produced a “primer”—a 
“layman’s guide to the power of lan- 
guage.” It proves to be a primer in- 
deed, but perhaps that is just what is 
needed by the many who have tried to 
pound their way through 800 pages of 
Korzybski’s inimitable and prolix writ- 
ings and after that face the hard road to 
an understanding of Morris’ semiotic. 

Like every other semanticist this re- 
viewer has read, Dr. Sondel is about 
nine parts evangelist and one part scien- 
tist. Yet she has made a remarkable 
contribution in this book. 

In the first place she has provided 
concise and on the whole sound sum- 
maries of the contributions of the Big 
Three of semantics—Ogden and Rich- 
ards, Korzybski and Morris. Although 
they are not long, these analyses take 
up more than half of the book. 

She is at her best in evaluating the 
writer perhaps least known to the gen- 
eral reader—Mcorris—and at her weak- 
est, it seems to this reviewer, in dealing 
with the master himself—Count Kor- 
zybski. It is not an easy task to make 
these complex thinkers available in 30 
to 50 pages each and remain true to 
their basic positions. For the most part 
this has been successful. 

But besides this she has tried her hand 
at an even more difficult task—to draw 
the separate gospels of these prophets 
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into a whole testament. And she has 
been highly insightful in this. At one 
point, speaking of the “misuses of lan- 
guage,” she says: 


The myth of perfect communication 
traps us all now and then. We assume 
that the same word signifies the same 
thing to everyone. . . . 

The antidote prescribed by Ogden and 
Richards is to refer symbols outward to 
things, etc., thus to stabilize the com- 
munication. For the differences are not 
in the things symbolized; the differences 
are in the experience of the users of 
symbols. 

For Korzybski, the antidote . . . is 
consciousness of abstracting. This, Kor- 
zybski says, alerts users to the fact that 
every word is an abstraction . . . alerts 
users, therefore, to the inescapable fact 
that communication is always approxi- 
mate, and never complete. 

What does Morris say? The antidotes 
of Morris are found in the uses and 
modes of language. . . . 


This is superb primer-writing 1958. 
Miss Sondel is good at catching the es- 


sence of these ideas—and stating them 
in comparative terms that are faithful 
to the original and true to the total 
sweep of the semantics movement. 

She is not always this successful. For 
one thing she resorts to little pictures 
that push the “primer” thing a little too 
far. These lack the fascination of the 
Count’s own marvelous “abstraction lad- 
ders,” etc., and are more nearly on the 
level of Hayakawa’s endless cow dia- 
grams. 

But there is a more serious indict- 
ment in the frivolousness of much of 
her own contribution to the thought 
expressed by this book. Another quote 
is necessary: 

“(1) The human being is a physical 
object. Statistical facts in connection 
with the human being as a physical ob- 
ject are, of course, important.” (She 
refers to age, height, race, etc.) “How 
the communicator presents himself 
makes a difference. The president of one 
of the largest industrial organizations 
in America made this statement from a 
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public platform: “When a man opens 
the door and enters my office, some- 
thing happens between us that is hard 
to undo.’ There are many indetermin- 
ants that enter into the impact of one 
individual upon others. . . field theory of 
communication places great emphasis 
on the expressiveness of and receptivity 
to nonverbal signs. . .” Then —in bold 
face type: 

“Neither the communicator nor the 
recipient should neglect himself as an 
object. The silent self communicates.” 

Aside from the impression that its 
total meaning is advice to brush your 
teeth and shine your shoes, this passage 
will serve to illustrate several weakness- 
es in the book that show through es- 
pecially where Dr. Sondel is adding her 
own little touches to the basic theses 
she is presenting. In the first place there 
is a lot of such trivia. People who utter 
such smug aphorisms as the one quoted 
above are invariably “the president of 
one of the largest industrial organiza- 
tions in America.” This is straight after- 
dinner technique. 

If that is pure cavil, consider the use 
of the term “statistical facts,” which at 
best is a case of the semanticist failing 
to take his own cure. 

The most significant point relates to 
the “indeterminants” in the quotation 
above. We are far from perfect know- 
ledge of the influence of the nonverbal 
sign upon behavior. But there has been 
a lot of empirical work in this general 
area on such things as projection, lead- 
ership atmospheres and group atmos- 
pheres, empathy, etc. Yet this work is 
not cited, These are not posed as an- 
swers to be sought by painstaking inves- 
tigation but as “indeterminants,” which 
presumably mean “imponderables.” 

This points up the fatal flaw in the 
semanticist as scientist. His is a purely 
deductive “science,” one suspects, if a 
science at all. He is not interested in test- 
ing his theories but rather in expounding 
his doctrines. (Another illustration may 
be found in the cavalier treatment given 
the semantic differential, which is one 
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means by which some of the central 
propositions of general semantics may 
be given empirical tests. The sole refer- 
ence to this work is in a footnote [p. 
145]: “Work is now being done to 
‘measure’ appraisers. See Osgood, Suci, 
and Tannenbaum, The Measurement of 
Meaning.” The quotes around “mea- 
sure” speak volumes.) 

Among the authors discussed here, 
Morris, at least, attempts a theory of 
language behavior. He is not a cultist 
but a searcher after new knowledge. 
The distinction appears to escape the 
author of this “clear and popular survey 
of modern semantics.” Whorf, who is 
not cited here, uses semantic proposi- 
tions empirically to test relationships 
between language and culture. It is not 
the theory itself which defies test; rather 
it appears to be the semanticist’s pre- 
occupation with propagating the faith. 

The excerpt cited above is taken from 
the concluding section of the book—“A 
Field Theory of Communication.” This 
exercise is worthy of commendation if 
only for its attempt to weave the main 
threads of semantic theory together into 
a unified propositional system. The Au- 
thor’s qualifications for this job—as a 
semanticist—are well established. Her 
qualifications as a theory builder are less 
apparent. 

For this proves to be a theory of 
“how to learn to be a good communicat- 
or in your spare time,” rather than a 
set of interrelated propositions that sum- 
marize existing knowledge and may be 
further tested against reality. It is often 
merely advice—proffered at the Dale 
Carnegie level. It is filled with the cir- 
cularities that semanticists seem to glory 
in. (“To think is to make a verbal pat- 
tern consciously. To make a verbal pat- 
tern consciously is to think. And now 
that the relationship between thinking 
and verbal patterns has been estab- 
lished . . .”) 


But the advice is often good. And 
this is still a primer only. Despite these 
objections to its pretentions as a theory 
(which space prevents analyzing in de- 
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tail) it is a valuable exercise in syn- 
thesis. 

This book many not prove to be of 
much help in our search for behavioral 
theories of the communication process 
but it can be of very real help to the 
reader whose knowledge of semantics 
has not yet gotten past the Stuart Chase 
or Hayakawa stage. 


Bruce H. WESTLEY 
University of Wisconsin 


BLocu, J. M., Miscegenation, Mela- 
leukation, and Mr. Lincoln’s Dog. 
New York: Schaum Publishing Co., 
1958. 69 pp. 


@ THIS IS A FASCINATING STORY OF THE 
short, uproarious rise and fall of an 
inflammatory idea and the placing of 
a new word in the American vocabu- 
lary. “Miscegenation” was coined as a 
word to describe “the blending of the 
races”; and the appearance of the word 
and advocacy of the idea in a pamphlet 
published in January 1864 aroused and 
excited American newspapers, political 
parties, and populace, and even agitated 
dignitaries of the British scientific world. 
All of which is not to mention that its 
employment by Mark Twain in the 
Territorial Enterprise of Virginia City, 
Nev., to describe facetiously the motiva- 
tion of a group of ladies engaged in an 
eleemosynary effort, helped spur his 
hurried and permanent departure from 
Nevada. 

The author feels that the pamphlet 
which started the furor, written by New 
York World newsmen David Goodman 
Croly and George Wakeman, unques- 
tionably had as its principal purpose the 
discrediting of abolitionist and other 
Republicans during an election year, 
by attributing to them advocacy of a 
doctrine that outraged public sentiment. 
As such it was a hoax and parody, con- 
trary to most accounts. Yet he feels that 
Croly was in part serious, and perhaps 
was trying to make Northerners face up 
to the ultimate implications of freedom 
for the slaves. 
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Episodes within the general clamor 
are perhaps not as tightly drawn to- 
gether by Bloch as might be wished, 
and there is some lack of interpretation 
(“Mr. Lincoln’s Dog” is very obscure). 
But the author tells an interesting story 
well, analyzes satisfactorily the stands 
of New York newspapers, and portrays 
successfully Croly’s skill as propagand- 
ist. There’s an interesting and instruct- 
ive evening’s reading here for almost 
anyone, with parallels for today’s prob- 
lems in racial conflicts. 

HaRo_D L. NELSON 
University of Wisconsin 





CAMERON, KENNETH WALTER, Emer- 
son, Thoreau and Concord in Early 
Newspapers: Biographical and His- 
torical Lore for the Scholar and Gen- 
eral Reader. Hartford: Transcenden- 
tal Books, 1958. 355 pp. $15. ($12 
for teachers and libraries.) 


@ THIS ENORMOUS VOLUME WEIGHS 
six pounds and is about the size of a 
Chicago phone book. It contains pho- 
tographic reproductions of about 300 
articles from various newspapers and 
magazines, most of them from New 
England and New York, about Emer- 
son, Thoreau, Hawthorne and a few 
other Concord literary figures of the 
19th Century. 

Professor Kenneth Walter Cameron 
has written a one-page preface, clipped 
the selections from newspaper files or 
discovered them in scrapbooks and in- 
numerable sources, and added an ex- 
tremely useful 26-page index which 
makes the tome a valuable reference 
tool. He remarks in the preface on “the 
immediacy and sharpness of detail 
which sometimes cannot be captured in 
literary history or biography and which 
continue to give the newspaper its wide 
appeal despite the new twentieth-cen- 
tury media of communication.” And, 
Professor Cameron feels, the reader 
“will find freshness in the impressions 
recorded by journalists of from fifty 
years to a century ago, and at the same 
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time he will note significances which 
Emerson’s contemporaries could not 
fully understand.” 

Obviously intended for students of 
American literature, and especially 
those interested in Emerson (about 10 
columns in the index are devoted to 
him, 2 each to Hawthorne, Thoreau, 
Concord, and the Alcotts), this source 
material should also prove of interest 
to anyone concerned in a study of the 
American press. For here we see, in its 
original typographical state, news sto- 
ries, editorials, letters to the editor, and 
other journalism items from the Boston 
Advertiser, Commonwealth, Courier, 
Evening Traveller, Globe, Evening 
Transcript, Herald, Journal, Post, Sat- 
urday Evening Gazette; and the New 
York Tribune, Evening Post, Graphic, 
Herald, News, Observer, Standard, Sun, 
Times, and World—among other jour- 
nals. Thus we can see how newspapers 
of their day treated America’s literary 

iants. 

It would be easy to find fault with 
this book: its apparent lack of organi- 
zation, some poor reproductions, con- 
siderable material being placed side- 
ways on the pages, and some unidenti- 
fied clippings. But these are all far out- 
weighed by the difficult-to-come-by ma- 
terial being made available to literary, 
social, and journalism historians by 
Professor Cameron. As editor of the 
Emerson Society Quarterly he has al- 
ready made scholars indebted to him 
for other source material, and the 100 
research libraries and collectors who 
obtain copies of this limited edition will 
find it well worth its price. 

WILLIAM WHITE 
Wayne State University 





KosBRE, SIDNEY, Press and Contempo- 


rary Affairs. Tallahassee: Florida 
State University, 1957. 223 pp. 
$5.50. 


@ IF PROFESSOR KOBRE HAD NOT USED 
the title for an earlier work, he should 
have called this one Backgrounding the 
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News. Nonetheless, this is a very dif- 
ferent book from the 1939 volume. 

Themes of the two volumes are the 
same: Enrich the media with stories of 
greater significance for society. Do this 
by looking at news figures and news 
events with the searching, long view of 
the scholar. 

The essential difference between the 
books is this: In 1939 Kobre was stress- 
ing the wealth of significant material 
which could be unearthed with the 
tools of the behaviorally-oriented sci- 
entist (although he also dealt with the 
economist). Now, looking at different 
kinds of news, he lays heavy emphasis 
on the attitudes and methods of histo- 
rians and closely-related scholars. 

The early book was a pioneering 
demonstration of how the media might 
provide depth in some areas they were 
neglecting badly. The new volume will 
serve as a guide to show students how 
the good newspapers are already pro- 
viding “background” in certain report- 
ing areas. 

This is a book for the reporter and 
interpreter of public affairs. It comple- 
ments, without duplicating, the ad- 
vanced reporting texts of Bush and 
Danilov. After a brief preliminary 
chapter, five others offer what might be 
called “researchers’ introductions” to 
the following areas: local and national 
affairs, international affairs, politics, 
economics and finance, and labor. Use- 
ful material includes a list, in one chap- 
ter, of historically “recurrent news 
threads” and thumbnail sketches in 
other chapters of “current problems” 
in the particular areas. The chapter on 
“Global Affairs” devotes too much 
space for this kind of book, perhaps, 
to what is otherwise a good historical 
synopsis of events since World War II. 

There are excellent examples of back- 
ground stories from newspapers and 
periodicals, and good graphic materials. 
Classroom utility is pointed up by lists 
of review and discussion questions, by 
suggested assignments for students, and 
by bibliographies. 
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This paper-backed volume, litho- 
graphed from typescript, is a valuable 
addition to the library of anyone—stu- 
dent or professional—who concerns 
himself seriously with the job of report- 
ing public affairs. 

RICHARD L. Disney JR. 
University of Wisconsin 





FERGUSON, ROWENA, Editing the Small 
Magazine. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1958. xiii + 271 
pp. $4.50. 


W% ALONG WITH WEBSTER’S NEW COL- 
legiate Dictionary, the University of 
Chicago Press Manual of Style and a 
few other reference tools, editors of 
house organs, journals or organizations 
and perhaps scholarly publications 
should have on their shelves Miss Ro- 
wena Ferguson’s Editing the Small 
Magazine. It is not, however, a hand- 
book, but a how-to-do-it volume more 
or less in the form of an essay on the 
small circulation periodical. As Profes- 
sor Roland E. Wolseley says in his 
brief foreword, this means about 95% 
of the 12,000 magazines published in 
this country. 

Associate Editor of the Methodist 
Publishing House, Miss Ferguson 
speaks particularly to the editor writing 
for specialized readers, but what she 
has to say is so flexible and so well said 
that publishers, writers, students and 
instructors in magazine journalism 
could profit by reading her book. Al- 
though this is not a text-book, it may 
be used as collateral reading in any 
number of courses. 

After a six-page introduction on the 
characteristics of the small magazine, 
the author divides her book into two 
main sections: technical and executive 
editorial functions. The first has seven 
chapters, full of well-chosen examples, 
on 1) the editorial function, 2) edi- 
torial planning, 3) procuring MSS, 4) 
pictures and their uses, 5) processing 
the MSS, 6) laying out pages, and 7) 
printing the magazine. Even though the 
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editor may not do all these things, he 
should certainly know about them. 
Part two has three important chapters: 
1) basic editorial policy, 2) basic de- 
sign, and 3) the editor and his readers. 
The book ends with six pages each on 
reference works the editor should have 
and an adequate index. 

Miss Ferguson’s work is character- 
ized by good sense, sound advice, and 
clarity. So if someone calls you franti- 
cally one day and says he’s just been 
named editor of his company or his 
lodge mf&gazine and asks: what book 
can I read?, the answer is now simple: 
Rowena Ferguson’s Editing the Small 
Magazine. No book will ever contain 
all the solutions, but this one is by far 
the best to start with. 


WILLIAM WHITE 
Wayne State University 





DAUGHERTY, WILLIAM E. and JANOwITzZ, 
Morris, A Psychological Warfare 


Casebook. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1958. 880 pp. 
$12.50. 


@% MOST OF US COME ACROSS INFORMA- 
tion about United States psychological 
warfare activities in bits and pieces—a 
personal account in a popular maga- 
zine, a treatise in some learned journal, 
an occasional book. This book attempts 
to pull together various accounts into 
one reference volume. Over 70 authors 
have contributed some 140 articles to 
this collection. 

The book was originally intended for 
use as a supplement to two other man- 
uals, one by Wilbur Schramm and the 
other by Alfred deGrazia, on the na- 
ture of psychological warfare (Psy- 
War). All three were to be used to 
train Army PsyWar personnel. Al- 
though it is claimed that the scope of 
the book has been expanded to encom- 
pass the activities of all agencies con- 
nected with PsyWar, the book focuses 
mainly on military uses of propaganda 
during wartime. Most of the articles 
deal with the World War II experiences, 
with some articles on the Korean War. 


QUARTERLY 


The emphasis on military activities 
does not detract from the value of this 
source book. The same kinds of gen- 
eral problems encountered in any prop- 
aganda operation are posed such as 
pre-campaign research, audience anal- 
ysis, assessment of output and evalua- 
tion of effectiveness. Further, a great 
deal of the materials are taken from 
heretofore publicly unavailable data 
(declassified documents, reports of pri- 
vate research agencies) or reprinted 
from limited circulation publications 
(Department of State Bulletin, Military 
Review). Teachers in the area of pub- 
lic opinion and propaganda probably 
will want to put this book on their sup- 
plementary reading lists for selective 
browsing. The book is filled with myri- 
ads of examples of PsyWar operations 
and will give students at least a slight 
flavor of what it is like to be involved 
in actual propaganda operations. 

The articles themselves are a pot- 
pourri of anecdotal reminiscences, ex- 
tracts from official documents, learned 
essays, reports of sample surveys and 
historical reporting. The sources from 
which the articles were drawn range 
widely with material from the Saturday 
Evening Post, The New Yorker, New 
York Times reprinted along with ar- 
ticles from the Australian Army Jour- 
nal, Journal of International Affairs 
and the Air University Quarterly Re- 
view. The authors have organized these 
diverse materials under headings which 
roughly follow the chronology of a 
propaganda campaign — organization 
and personnel, policy goals, operational 
objectives, intelligence functions, meth- 
ods and techniques and evaluation of 
effectiveness. Two short preliminary 
chapters on present PsyWar doctrine 
and prior U. S. endeavors in PsyWar 
and a final chapter on Soviet PsyWar 
make «1p the rest of the book. 

If this book is used as the authors 
intended, as a supplement to some ana- 
lytical work, then the reader will not 
go wrong. Taken by itself, the book 
offers some fascinating accounts, but 
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readers will find that the articles have 
been abridged too drastically for com- 
fort. There is a danger, too, that the 
reader might be led to believe that all 
of the operations cited were successes. 
As the authors point out in their intro- 
duction, evaluation of effectiveness was 
often skimpily done or disregarded al- 
together in a great many operations. 
One gets the feeling that some of these 
articles were written because of fascina- 
tion with the actual operation of get- 
ting some propaganda out rather than 
a concern with the efficacy of that 
propaganda on the target audience. 

One might raise an interesting ques- 
tion with regard to the use to which 
this book is put. As a historical resume 
of past operations, the book undoubt- 
edly has high value. If the book is used 
in another sense—as a guide post to 
future military PsyWar actions, then a 
re-examination of concepts and doc- 
trine is in order. For example, what 
will be the role of two of the main tac- 
tical PsyWar weapons, the front-line 
loudspeaker operations and the leaflet- 
filled 105 mm howitzer shell, in light 
of the purportedly changed nature of 
future conflicts? 

What one feels as shortcomings of 
this book are probably due to the nature 
of U. S. PsyWar operations rather than 
any dereliction on the part of the au- 
thors. Even the question of terms to be 
used is a confusing one. The military, 
for example, unabashedly is engaged in 
propaganda, but other agencies engaged 
in the same kind of work with the 
same aim, to further national policies, 
are engaged in something called infor- 
mation. Even the term psychological 
warfare, as an article by Leonard Cot- 
trell points out, has led to confusion. 
When this reviewer was assigned to the 
Army PsyWar School, he met an offi- 
cer with a Ph.D. in physiology who 
was sent to PsyWar because the assign- 
ment section in the Pentagon had mis- 
taken the word “physiology” with “psy- 
chology.” 
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Readers interested in the field of 
propaganda, however, will find this 
book a valuable reference source. The 
book represents probably the first at- 
tempt to document our PsyWar activi- 
ties around the world. Those interested 
in specific areas of activity will find the 
references at the close of each chapter 
very helpful in carrying out more de- 
tailed studies. 

Himmeya KUMATA 
Michigan State University 





Hoover, J. Epcar, Masters of Deceit: 
The Story of Communism in Amer- 
ica and How to Fight it. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1958. v-x 
+ 374 pp. $5. 


WY WHEN THIS REVIEW WAS WRITTEN, 
Masters of Deceit had been the No. 1 
best seller in the non-fiction list pub- 
lished in the New York Times Sunday 
Book Review for 12 straight weeks. 

This means that a considerable num- 
ber of Americans are reading Mr. 
Hoover’s forthright and uncompromis- 
ing exposure and denunciation of com- 
munism in the United States. 

Mr. Hoover, who writes with the au- 
thority gained through a long period of 
service as director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, warns at the out- 
set that communism is and will remain 
a major menace so long as a few 
highly disciplined party leaders con- 
tinue their deceitful efforts to make 
this nation a “Soviet America.” 

The history of communism, accord- 
ing to the author, shows that from the 
time of Marx and Engels to Lenin, 
Stalin, and Khrushchev certain “vi- 
cious principles” aimed at the destruc- 
tion of capitalism have been employed 
to develop a party rule concept in 
which ultimate control rests in the 
hands of a few loyal, disciplined, obe- 
dient party members. When commu- 
nism first appeared in the United States 
in 1919, he warns, the leaders accepted 
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the absolute dictation of Moscow, and 
have continued to do so. 

Mr. Hoover devotes approximately 
three-fourths of his book to the theory 
and practice of communism as an ac- 
tive (and extremely dangerous) politi- 
cal force in contemporary American 
affairs. 

He traces the support given commu- 
nism to the thought control exercised 
by open and hidden party leaders who 
direct their appeals to fellow travelers, 
opportunists, and dupes. He denies the 
promises used to attract new members 
to a “better way of life” by exposing 
them as deceptions which cloak the 
iron-fisted tactics of the Kremlin. 
Those who quit the party do so, he ar- 
gues, because of the realization that 
coldness, brutality, and tyranny are the 
real characteristics of communism. 

The author brings the anti-conspira- 
tional operations of his FBI into the 
background when he describes, fre- 
quently with the case history approach, 
the Communist Party in action. Party 
life, organization, strategy, and under- 
ground are swiftly and clearly reviewed 
in terms designed to show the rigid 
discipline required to produce the par- 
ty’s ultimate member—“The Commu- 
nist Man.” Mr. Hoover sketches the 
picture in words of scathing denuncia- 
tion and dire warning. 

The conclusion represents the au- 
thor’s answer to the inevitable question 
produced by the exposure of any men- 
ace: What can be done? The answer: 
counterattack; defeat the Communist 
in every area where he shows acquisi- 
tion of strength. 

This is Mr. Hoover’s story of com- 
munism in America. You accept his 
thesis or you don’t. He offers no op- 
portunity for possible pro and con dis- 
cussion. He simply argues: communism 
is a calloused deception that threatens 
the freedom, security, and happiness of 
every man, woman, and child in Amer- 
ica today. 

FREDERIC E. MERWIN 
Rutgers—The State University 
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MakrTIN, L. JouHNn, International Propa- 
ganda. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1958. 284 pp. 
$5.75. 


@ THIS IS AN ACCOUNT OF LEGAL AND 
diplomatic maneuvers in the attempt to 
control international propaganda. It 
comes to the conclusion that because 
of changing ideologies, even within a 
state, the subtleties of modern propa- 
ganda and the difficulty of definition, 
it is inconceivable that international 
law will ever control propaganda, no 
matter what its content, so long as the 
sovereignty of states is recognized. He 
makes one exception: Should we ever 
be involved in another international 
war, it is almost certain that propa- 
ganda cases will come before a war 
crimes tribunal for adjudication. 


Dr. Martin, now on the editorial staff 
of the Detroit Free Press and soon to 
re-enter journalism teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, not only has pro- 
vided a detailed account of the efforts 
to control international propaganda but 
also examines briefly the history of 
international propaganda activities and 
the propaganda agencies of the United 
States, Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union—the most active states in the 
field today. The result is a book that 
should be highly useful reading in the 
growing number of courses in inter- 
national propaganda and comparative 
journalism. 


There are chapters on Control by 
International Agreement, in which ef- 
forts of the League of Nations, United 
Nations and other organizations are 
carefully examined and documented; 
on Control by Municipal Law, which 
treats various internal laws governing 
crimes committed within a state’s own 
jurisdiction; on Extraterritorial Con- 
trol, a discussion of the reaction of 
states to propaganda activities from 
abroad against its inhabitants, and on 
Control by Diplomacy, a study of pro- 
tests, diplomatic restrictions and non- 
recognition as retaliatory responses of 
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governments to the actions of other 
governments or their subjects. 

In some of these chapters as many 
as 97 more or less independent states 
have applicable constitutions or bills of 
rights. Under the circumstances, the au- 
thor has tried to make the book as read- 
able as possible by placing numerous 
and repetitive similar legal provisions, 
after a first mention, into footnotes at 
the end of the volume. A great amount 
of careful research has gone into the 
volume, which provides a valuable ac- 
count of various treaties, laws and dip- 
lomatic efforts to control propaganda. 


The author points out, interestingly, 
that the tendency since World War I 
has been to tighten municipal laws de- 
signed to protect states against unde- 
sirable propaganda, while at the same 
time there has been a steady increase 
in the scientific and organized dissemi- 
nation of propaganda. 


The difficulty of drafting a precise 
definition of “propaganda” is a decisive 
factor in the author’s conclusion that 
effective international control is un- 
likely. Hence, he devotes considerable 
space to examining definitions, taking 
the position that since the term is sus- 
ceptible to so many definitions it is hard 
to make it the subject of law. But in his 
search for a definition of the term, he 
seems to compound the problem by his 
own questionable concept of propa- 
ganda as something possessing a dis- 
tinct and unique process of its own. 
(e.g., p. 19: “The propagandist is not 
generally interested in educating his 
public. As a matter of fact, a com- 
pletely different process is involved in 
propaganda.”) On more than one occa- 
sion he implies that propaganda has its 
own secret “methods” that have noth- 
ing to do with the definition of propa- 
ganda. (e.g., p. 112: “Propaganda is a 
composite term. It belongs to the genus 
of communication and is distinguish- 
able from other forms of communica- 
tion by its purpose, and possibly its 
method.”) Dr. Martin perhaps is cor- 
rect in his conclusion that propaganda 
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is too intangible to be controlled inter- 
nationally. But his definition of the 
term seems to complicate the problem. 


ALBERT G. PICKERELL 
University of California 


NOELLE, ELISABETH and NEUMANN, 
EricH Peter, Jahrbuch der Offent- 
lichen Meinung, 1947-1955. Allens- 
bach am Bodensee, Germany: Ver- 
lag fiir Demoskopie, 1956. xlii + 
412. DM 52. 


NOELLE, ELISABETH and NEUMANN, 
Erich Peter, Jahrbuch der Offent- 
lichen Meinung, 1957. Allensbach 
am Bodensee, Germany: Verlag fiir 
Demoskopie, 1958. xlviii + 388. 


% THESE TWO YEARBOOKS OF PUBLIC 
opinion in Germany are invaluable for 
the historian, sociologist and political 
scientist who is at all concerned with 
the evolution of West Germany from 
the ashes of the Hitlerian reich. The 
first volume covers the nine-year period 
when inflation was eliminated, when 
the Bund slowly evolved into an inde- 
pendent state. Almost every conceiv- 
able social, economic and political 
problem is surveyed, from such ele- 
mental facts as to the number of elec- 
tric refrigerators, the salaries for vari- 
ous Classes of persons, automobile own- 
ership, to matters of opinion on why 
Germany lost the war, the Russians, 
the Americans, etc. The second volume 
(the publishers fortunately plan to 
make it an annual issue) continues the 
same broad but painstaking coverage. 

Although the authors included an ex- 
cellent introduction to the first volume 
explaining how public opinion sampling 
works, many German newspapers ex- 
pressed considerable skepticism (they 
do not carry the Demoskopie polls as 
American newspapers do similar polls 
over here). The second volume there- 
fore has a more detailed and valuable 
introduction explaining the process 
again. 

Miss Noelle was an exchange student 
at the University of Missouri where her 
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interest in public opinion sampling was 
aroused. On her return she established 
the Institut fiir Demoskopie and in so 
doing introduced the word “demosko- 
pie” into the German language. Keenly 
interested in the sociological aspects of 
public opinion sampling, she and her 
husband have touched more deeply on 
basic issues than any other public opin- 
ion survey this reviewer knows about 
and this enhances the value of the two 
volumes as historical records. 


JosEPH A. BRANDT 
University of California at Los Angeles 


CarpozieR, V. R., Public Relations for 
Vocational Agriculture. Knoxville: 
Demeter Books, 1958. 212 pp. 
$3.75. 


W% PUBLIC RELATIONS HAS BEEN DE- 
fined by some as the “process of build- 
ing understanding and support for a 
program of service and for those who 
are served by it.” 


With this preferred definition, Dr. 
Cardozier describes the devices by 


which a vocational agriculture teacher 
can achieve a good public relations pro- 
gram. 

He explains the value of planning a 
public relations program on an annual 
basis; how to organize support through 
citizen advisory councils; and how to 
tell the story of vocational agriculture 
through the mass media. The book dis- 
cusses how to make speeches, how to 
recognize news and feature topics; how 
to prepare and place articles for news- 
papers and magazines; how to use radio 
and television in public relations; and 
how to evaluate a public relations pro- 
gram. 

Many of the things he suggests are 
ones which vocational agriculture teach- 
ers may be doing without being aware 
of them as public relations. Others are 
sure to offer a fertile source of ideas 
for teachers interested in improving 
their public relations. 

Dr. Cardozier, an associate professor 
of agricultural education at the Univer- 
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sity of Tennessee, is well-qualified to 
write about public relations. For five 
years he was with the National Cotton 
Council of America, acknowledged 
master in the field of agricultural pub- 
lic relations. He also has written nu- 
merous articles for agricultural publi- 
cations. 

All of his advice is sound and prac- 
tical. The style is crisp and convincing, 
and Dr. Cardozier has documented his 
points with a wealth of examples of 
public relations at work in vocational 
agriculture programs all over the 
United States. 

He is careful to point out early in 
the book that a good public relations 
program is not an effective substitute 
for a good teaching program. But in 
his zealousness to endorse a wider use 
of public relations in this field, he fails 
to show exactly how a good public re- 
lations program can be integrated into 
a good teaching program. 

The teacher who follows Dr. Car- 
dozier’s advice cannot help but become 
a good public relations man, but the 
book leaves you wondering just when 
he'll find time to teach. 


WALLACE ABEL 
Pennsylvania State University 


Conway, CONNIE JEAN, ed., How Do 
We Communicate? Madison: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1957. 50 pp. 
$1. 


W@W THIS BOOKLET REPORTS THE PRO- 
ceedings of the 1957 Midwest Public 
Relations Conference. It consists of 
three major presentations or addresses, 
plus an overall summary by Bryant 
Kearl and introductory remarks to each 
section by Scott M. Cutlip. 

Overall, the booklet reflects a re- 
freshing recognition on the part of 
public relations people that dissemina- 
tion of information does not equal com- 
munication. Moreover, it recognizes 
that “there are people out there,” who 
are not only the targets of public rela- 
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tions messages, but who, more signifi- 
cantly, interact with each other. 

Major sections of the booklet are 
condensations of the presentations, as 
follows: 

George M. Beal and Joe M. Bohlen, 
Iowa State College sociologists, report 
on how ideas get accepted. This report 
grows out of their work and the work 
of others in studying the process of 
diffusion. 

F. H. Walker, employee information 
manager of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, reveals the 
results of surveys within and outside his 
company. He particularly emphasizes 
the value of informed employees as ef- 
fective communication channels to the 
public. 

Finally, John W. Vance, assistant di- 
rector of public relations at Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, provides a 
number of intriguing insights on the 
value of written communication and 
the major faults in industrial writing. 

Appropriateness and refreshing tone 
of all material makes the reviewer wish 
that he had attended the conference. 
Certainly such provocative material 
must have generated a great deal of 
discussion. 

Francis C. BYRNES 
National Project in 
Agricultural Communications 


CutTiip, Scott M., A Public Relations 
Bibliography. Madison: The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1957. 
313 pp. $5. 


@ THIS REPRESENTS A COLLECTION OF 
some 3,600 entries, arranged in 73 
categories, of books, articles, pam- 
phlets, and visual materials pertinent to 
what the author considers public rela- 
tions. 

Part I lists previously published bib- 
liographies in this and related fields; 
magazine and book indexes which list 
titles pertinent to the philosophy, pur- 
pose, and practice of public relations; 
periodicals which carry information on 
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or related to publications, and organi- 
zations of practitioners. 

Part II consists of the major part of 
the book, and the reader will be sur- 
prised (often pleasantly) by the wide 
range of material included here. The 
strength of the book (and its value in 
a large sense) is the scope of material 
included which is basic to the process 
of communication. While the list is 
not exhaustive, in its selectivity it gen- 
erally sets forth the best. All entries 
are annotated, but some too briefly to 
be of value. 

Part III is a guide to selected films 
on public relations practices, and, as 
Part II, does not limit itself to strictly 
public relations material. 

Perhaps the person who will benefit 
most from this book is the student, be- 
ginning or advanced, in either commu- 
nications or public relations who has 
not yet acquainted himself with the 
significant literature. 

Anyone using this book should exer- 
cise caution: Any bibliography goes out 
of date before it reaches print. 

FRANcis C. BYRNES 
National Project in 
Agricultural Communications 


HarLow, Rex F., Social Science in 
Public Relations. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1957. xiii + 203 pp. 
$3.50. 


Hitt, JoHN W., Corporate Public Re- 
lations, New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1958. xi + 178 pp. $3.50. 


W SOPHISTICATED PUBLIC RELATIONS 
practitioners recognize that public re- 
lations is inextricably interwoven with 
performance and that effective com- 
munication is not the simple, easy task 
of disseminating publicity. These two 
short books reflect PR’s growing ma- 
turity. Taking the role of philosopher, 
veteran practitioner John W. Hill offers 
a rationale for the PR function in to- 
day’s big corporation. Rex Harlow, in 
the role of popularizer, brings results 
of recent communications and opinion 
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research to the attention of practition- 
ers. 

John W. Hill is founder and chair- 
man of the board of Hill and Knowl- 
ton, one of the nation’s two largest 
counseling firms. He started his firm in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in 1927 after some 
years as a business writer. He is re- 
garded as one of the elder statesmen 
in this still young field. Believing, 
rightly, that if public relations is to 
perform a useful service, it must first 
have a philosophy, Hill examines some 
of the principles underlying corporate 
PR. This is a thoughtful discussion of 
the place and purpose of PR, not a 
“how to” book. 

Public relations, if it is to be wisely 
used and intelligently practiced, needs 
a clearly defined theory. Hill makes a 
useful contribution in this direction, 
but unfortunately he limits his discus- 
sion to public relations for corporations. 
He recognizes that public relations, as 
a management concept and as a staff 
function in today’s public enterprises, 
has emerged in response to the in- 
creased power of public opinion—es- 
pecially as wielded through government. 
But he does not deal profoundly with 
the underlying factors which have 
brought PR’s widespread development. 
A fully-documented theory of public 
relations remains to be written. 

In Corporate Public Relations, Hill 
elaborates these principles which form 
the pragmatic philosophy of mature 
public relations practice: 

1) Public opinion has never exer- 
cised such potency as in our own day. 
2) Every corporation, group, or organi- 
zation has public relations, which may 
be good, bad, or indifferent. Corporate 
public relations is “the management 
function which gives the same organ- 
ized and careful attention to the asset 
of good will as is given to any other 
major asset of the business.” 3) Good 
corporate public relations depend, first, 
upon sound policies truly in the public 
interest and second, upon clear and ef- 
fective communication. 4) Public con- 
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fidence in the corporation as an institu- 
tion must be earned and deserved. 
“Smart publicity” will never replace 
sound management policies and acts in 
building a solid foundation of good 
will. 

Hill recognizes that not all corpora- 
tions fully accept and practice public 
relations predicated on these principles. 
He also recognizes the practitioner’s 
limits in shaping public opinion. “Pub- 
lic relations can organize only that 
which exists already waiting for direc- 
tion and focusing. Rarely, if ever .. . 
can public relations persuade any 
group, any society, to discard its deep- 
seated prevailing ideas of worth, of 
value, and of what is right and good.” 

This author wisely reminds many of 
today’s publicity-minded practitioners 
that the “end product of effective pub- 
lic relations is not the ‘publicity’ that its 
implements create,” but rather “is the 
public attitudes resulting from the com- 
munication of information, facts, and 
management’s point of view.” Thus, he 
wisely stresses the fundamental that 
public relations must be integrated with 
policy making. “Public relations begins 
with policy, rises out of policy, drama- 
tizes policy. 

He elaborates these principles by ap- 
plying them, in turn, to a corporation’s 
relationships with employees, stock- 
holders, plant communities, govern- 
ment, education, other corporations, 
and with firms and people abroad. He 
weaves his pro-Big Business point of 
view into every chapter and is much 
preoccupied with the “great labor ma- 
chine” and its “waxing power over the 
allocation of productivity gains.” Hill’s 
preoccupation with the power of labor 
unions probably dates from the Little 
Steel strikes of 1937 when anti-union- 
ism was defeated in bloody battle. Hill 
was PR counselor to the steel com- 
panies in that struggle. 

Hill makes the point that “To com- 
municate effectively one must first pos- 
sess a clear concept of the factors that 
motivate people, and . . . a knowledge 
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of those particular factors that will mo- 
tivate a particular audience at that par- 
ticular time.” To bring this requisite 
knowledge before practitioners is the 
aim of Harlow in his book. Harlow, 
a prolific writer in this field, hopes to 
“stimulate the forces of social science 
and public relations to draw closer to- 
gether and make: the work of both more 
effective.” This is all to the good. 


Most of today’s practitioners got 
their training in the mass media. Too 
few are equipped to be the “practical 
social scientists” Harlow thinks they 
should be. This fact accounts for the 
distorted emphasis on publicity which 
characterizes the field today. If he is to 
be a communicator rather than a dis- 
seminator, today’s practitioner must be 
broadly-trained in the social sciences 
and equipped to use the tools of these 
sciences. Tomorrow’s soundly-educated 
specialists will be. Harlow’s book offers 
practitioners a quick, simplified sam- 
pling of a decade’s research results in 
motivation, persuasion and communi- 
cation and points up their application 
to public relations practice. There is 
nothing new here for teachers and stu- 
dents in these fields. 


If busy practitioners will but take 
time to read Harlow’s sampling, it will 
make them aware of what the social 
sciences can contribute to more effective 
public relations practice. I wish that he 
had emphasized to this audience the 
need for practitioners to contribute and 
support the desired “more profitable 
working relationship” between these 
two fields of endeavor. If practitioners 
earnestly desire to be professionals they 
can’t forever be hitch-hikers. Inciden- 
tally, Hill repeatedly refers to public 
relations as a profession in his book 
without ever coming to grips with 
whether it is one or not. When the hall- 
marks of a profession are strictly ap- 
plied to public relations, it still falls 
short. But these two books reflect the 
fact that the field is inching in that 
direction. 

Both books will provide useful sup- 
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plementary reading for public relations 
students. 


Scott M. CUTLIP 
University of Wisconsin 


STEINBERG, CHARLES S., Ph.D., The 
Mass Communicators. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1958. 470 pp. 

W% THE AUTHOR DESCRIBES THIS BOOK 
as “an attempt to define the relationship 
between public relations and public 
opinion as conveyed by the content of 
mass media of communication. It also 
explores the semantic principles of 
communication and public relations 
content.” 

In tone and content, this statement 
resembles the content of the book it- 
self. Here is an elementary but honest 
portrayal of the mass media with some 
reference to the process of communica- 
tion. In every case, the author inter- 
prets or reiterates in terms of public 
relations. 

It would be fairly realistic, too, to 
describe this work as a book looking 
for an audience. Public relations prac- 
titioners will find nothing new in much 
of the content; students of public rela- 
tions surely are exposed to much of the 
content in other courses and books, 
particularly those relating to the mass 
media. Despite the general easy read- 
ing style, both students and practition- 
ers may stumble over such words as 
trenchant, adumbrative, evanescent, so- 
phistic, proliferate, palpable, obiqui- 
tous, telelogical, dissidence, and atavis- 
tic. 

The author argues logically and well 
the necessity for and respectability of 
public relations as a profession. If 
more practitioners were to heed his 
words, surely they would be at the 
same time both more effective and more 
respected. 

Sections relating to the mass media 
provide interesting, concise data on im- 
pact, history, structure and function, 
and significance to modern society of 
newspapers, the broadcasting industry, 
the motion picture industry, and the 
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field of international communication. 
In the areas of public relations practice, 
the author treats in separate chapters 
the problems and opportunities in each 
of these areas: business, government 
and politics, and education. He is also 
concerned with internal as well as pub- 
lic relations. 

The concluding section provides 10 
concepts, examples, and case studies of 
public relations programs and practices 
in the following fields: magazine pub- 
lishing, transportation, trade associa- 
tion, business institution, educational 
organization, educational foundation, 
the arts, family service, human rela- 
tions, and business ethics. 

Francis C. BYRNES 
National Project in 
Agricultural Communications 


BECKER, SAMUEL L. and HARSHBARGER, 
H. Cray, Television: Techniques for 
Planning and Performance. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 
Inc., 1958. 182 pp. $3. 


@ THIS IS A THIN BOOK, THOUGH IT 
runs to 182 pages, including an index. 
It would be a great deal thinner if it 
were not for some 84 pages of assign- 
ments, constituting 15 typical low-gear 
performing situations. 

It is directed at the person who 
might want to be taught something 
about appearing and talking before the 
cameras. It also glances over the kind 
of production problems one would sup- 
pose a casual performer should have 
brought to his attention—hand signals, 
for instance, and the question of 
whether and when to write a script, for 
another. 

It is doubtful if a school strongly 
oriented toward any but the minimum 
standards and requirements of broad- 
casting education would find it more 
than superficial. However, considering 
the multiplication of schools attempt- 
ing to teach television with rudimen- 
tary equipment and even more rudi- 
mentary professional experience among 
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the faculty, the book may have a fairly 
wide acceptance. 

It has its virtues, however, not the 
least of which is the fact that what is 
said is accurately said; but a student 
would dig out of it little more than the 
tricks of the trade. There remains the 
hope that this particular volume will 
not have so glutted the market that la- 
ter on a more thorough piece of pub- 
lished work might not be able to make 
a go of it. 

There are useful reading lists at 
chapters’ ends. If a teacher using the 
book would insist upon these readings 
in toto, it would be well, and the learn- 
ing situation might acquire some depth. 
There are also helpful illustrations. 

MiLo RYAN 
University of Washington 


Burack, A, S., ed., Television Plays 
for Writers. Boston: The Writer, 
Inc., 1957. 396 pp. $5. 


THE FIELD OF TELEVISION DRAMA IN 
nearly all respects resembles a public 
market, where the salability of an ar- 
ticle is its chief criterion of worth, and 
where “success” comes to those who 
can sell the salesman. 

In that context, Television Plays for 
Writers is a valuable book. Publication 
of the eight TV plays it contains must 
be regarded as a service to neophytes, 
for whom successful prototypes can il- 
luminate the road to glory. 

As in any marketplace, you'll find a 
wide range of quality here. 

The publisher’s use of the terms 
“guide” and “handbook” in describing 
this volume is, perhaps, a bit of wish- 
ful thinking. The authors’ comments on 
their own plays are interesting but ran- 
dom, with only vague relationship to 
each other. They should have great 
supplementary value, though, to in- 
struction of a more straightforward and 
systematic nature. 


Ray J. STANLEY 
Educational Television and 
Radio Center 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON BROADCASTING, 


Report. Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 
1957. 


@ aT THE END OF 1955 THE CANADIAN 
government set up a Royal Commission 
on Broadcasting. It was charged “to 
examine and make recommendations 
upon” the television policies of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
“the measures necessary to provide an 
adequate proportion of Canadian pro- 
grammes for both public and private 
television broadcasting,” the financial 
aspects of Canadian television, and the 
control of private Canadian radio and 
television stations. After 47 days of 
public hearings, in the course of which 
it heard many witnesses and received 
276 written briefs and 600 letters, the 
Commission issued a report with 289 
pages of text and 229 pages of appen- 
dix which not only reads very well, but 
which, in addition, boasts a cover sel- 
dom if ever matched for attractiveness 
in government reports. 

Three countries have made impor- 
tant contributions to Canada’s heritage. 
From Britain, Canada got the English 
language and much of her culture. 
From France, she received her French- 
speaking minority enclave. But the 
most important foreign country for 
Canada is the United States. Canada’s 
16 million people, most of whom live 
within 100 miles of the American bor- 
der, are matched against 168 million 
Americans. For Canada, the United 
States is at once the economic colossus 
and the cultural magnet. This raises 
many problems for our northern neigh- 
bor. As the Commission phrases it: 
“No other country is similarly helped 
and embarrassed by the close proxim- 
ity of the United States.” We cannot 
accept “the natural and complete flow 
of another nation’s culture without 
danger to our national identity.” 


The report considers at length the 
economic, regulatory and cultural as- 
pects of Canadian broadcasting. At the 
time it was written, Canada had only 
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2,000,000 television receivers, and 38 
television stations. Yet in Chicago 
alone, there were over 2,000,000 re- 
ceiving sets, served by four commer- 
cial stations, so that the commercial 
market of a single Chicago station was 
equal to that of all 38 Canadian sta- 
tions combined. Since television is 
such an expensive medium, the eco- 
nomic problems of Canadian television 
are clearly tremendous. 

One solution might be to import 
American programs viz microwave re- 
lay or kinescope. But this would be 
contrary to national policy: “. . . what 
may be a ‘good’ programme for a viewer 
in the United States is not necessarily 
a ‘good’ programme for a Canadian 
viewer, if a separate Canadian con- 
sciousness and sense of identity is a de- 
sirable national objective. Many of 
these American programmes necessarily 
and properly deal with American val- 
ues. They help to create an American 
consciousness and sense of national 
identity but not, naturally, Canadian 
values in those areas. To match such 
American programmes is a difficult but 
essential task of Canadian television.” 

The inevitable conclusion, then, is 
that the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, supported partly by taxes on 
sets and partly by advertising, must be 
continued so that the Canadian heritage 
will not be sacrificed to commercial 
gain by private stations. 


Canada has both publicly and pri- 
vately owned stations. At present the 
Board of Governors of the CBC, as 
the Canadian counterpart of our Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, li- 
censes private stations, while as a cor- 
poration it operates the CBC itself. In 
response to the criticism that has re- 
sulted from this dual role, the Commis- 
sion recommends that there be one 
board charged with the regulation of 
Canadian broadcasting, and a separate 
corporation to operate the CBC. The 
CBC would receive public money and 
some supvort from advertising, while 
private stations would be supported en- 
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tirely by time sales. But the “central 
factor in a Canadian system,” con- 
cluded the report, “is the CBC, sup- 
ported by money out of the public 
treasury... .” 

The chapter on the regulation of 
broadcasting is a challenging review of 
the basic philosophical problems faced 
by all countries with private stations. 
No reasonable person questions the 
need for technical controls, although 
there is considerable argument as to 
whether our FCC should be concerned 
with program content. The Canadian 
Commission, however, definitely favors 
such regulation. 

Essential freedom of the press, it 
says, is not merely the “right of the 
publisher to be left free from govern- 
ment interference or control,” but also 
the right of the individual “to com- 
municate his ideas and proposals to his 
fellow citizens.” Since an individual 
can gain access to a broadcasting sta- 
tion only with the permission of the 
license, some regulation of program 
policies is necessary. There is also the 
possibility that economic forces may 
depress program standards—the spectre 
of Gresham’s Law which dominated 
the commercial television debates in 
Britain in 1954. 

“Even the most public spirited broad- 
caster is constantly faced with an un- 
comfortable conflict between his desire 
to render a public service and his sound 
business instincts,” continues the Com- 
mission. Government regulation may 
“strengthen the instincts of public ser- 
vice that many private broadcasters 
feel.” Furthermore, “If we want to 
have some Canadian content in our 
broadcasting fare and some develop- 
ment of Canadian talent in radio and 
television, a degree of regulation and 
control to overcome these forces of 
economics is inescapable.” 

The Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Broadcasting is an excellent 
philosophical treatise on the role of 
broadcasting in society, as well as a 
review of the basic problems faced by 
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Canadian radio and television. And 
that is as it should be, since a broad- 
casting system must be examined in its 
national setting if it is to be properly 
understood and correctly appraised. 

BURTON PAULU 
University of Minnesota 


KAPFERER, Dr. CLopwic, Market Re- 
search Methods in Europe. Paris: 
The European Productivity Agency 
of the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation, 1956. 189 
pp. $1.50. 


® IN SPITE OF A RATHER WISTFUL PRE- 
occupation with decrying the present 
state of market research in western 
Europe as compared with the advanced, 
management-recognized, deference-ac- 
corded state of the art in the United 
States, this report serves two useful 
and important functions. 

It provides, first, a concise survey of 
the subjects and methods of European 
market research, in an effort to bring 
European industrial management groups 
up-to-date on the need for market re- 
search and its uses in expanding the 
productivity of businesses and nations. 
Second, it proposes improved profes- 
sional standards for market research 
organizations and improved programs 
of training new personnel for the field. 
Both are worth a close look even by 
those of us in the United States who 
are presumed (by this report) to be 
more sophisticated, if not more skillful, 
in our approach to increasing research 
efficiency and effectiveness. 

Perhaps the greatest area of useful- 
ness to the American reader of this 
volume will be its four appendices 
(“Annexes,” in the book’s table of con- 
tents): a standardized set of terms for 
use in market research and survey 
structure, presented in a multilingual 
glossary (English-French-German); a 
selective bibliography, to 1955, of Eu- 
ropean literature on marketing and 
marketing research; a list, by countries, 
of market research organizations in 
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Europe; and a course outline of “the 
most comprehensive programme of in- 
struction on market research in Eu- 
rope,” which deserves attention from 
all concerned with the quality of our 
own American teaching in this area. 

JoHN W. CRAWFORD 
Michigan State University 


MARTINEAU, PIERRE, Motivation in Ad- 
vertising. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1957. 210 pp. 
$5.50. 


% FEW NAMES HAVE BEEN SO CLOSELY 
associated with the term “motivation 
research” during the past ten years as 
that of Pierre Martineau, director of 
research and marketing for the Chicago 
Tribune. He has been a regular speaker 
on the subject at trade and academic 
gatherings and a fairly active writer on 
it in the trade press. Furthermore, the 
various motivation studies conducted 
for the Tribune by Social Research 
have been widely publicized. 

Mr. Martineau has assembled his 
ideas and many of his most interesting 
examples in Motivation in Advertising. 
The result is a book most people seri- 
ously interested in advertising as a 
form of communication will find both 
stimulating and profitable. Many will, 
however, question his statement in the 
first paragraph of the preface that 
“scarcely anyone has bothered to in- 
quire how it (advertising) works, why 
it works.” The fact is that the question 
of how advertising works, more than 
any other, has intrigued the advertising 
theoreticians and researchers. Walter 
Dill Scott, for instance, made a sizable 
contribution toward answering it in the 
early 1900's. It is true that much too 
much of the research findings on the 
how and why of advertising has been 
ignored in the practice of advertising. 
And Mr. Martineau is right when he 
says that “far too many advertisers use 
this powerful communication force only 
in a most rudimentary way—mere 
name identification and a claim or two 
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which may or may not be important to 
people.” 

In this book he discusses the findings 
and the implications rather than the 
methods by which the material was 
gathered. He acknowledges his debt to 
the Tribune staff, to Burleigh Gardner, 
and to W. Lloyd Warner. An appendix 
on research methods and a few foot- 
notes referring to sources would have 
enriched the book considerably. 

One of the principal virtues of the 
book is its development and elaboration 
on the concepts of product, company 
and store image. To Martineau the ob- 
jective of advertising is to help mold 
this product image (“the sum of all the 
attitudes which people have toward the 
product”) and “to create a psychologi- 
cal identity for the product.” He em- 
phasizes the point that many if not 
most of these attitudes may be non- 
rational and nonutilitarian and that a 
great deal of the product’s desirability 
may stem from esthetic or emotive as- 
sociations. He shows how these same 
concepts are applied in the development 
of a retail store’s institutional image 

Although he recognizes the existence 
of immediate action advertising, he em- 
phasizes the long-range function of ad- 
vertising rather than the short-range 
one. And although he does not rule out 
rationality he believes it plays “only a 
small part in our total motivational 
makeup.” 

One of the most provocative and 
controversial aspects of Martineau’s 
work is his strong emphasis on non- 
verbal communication. Some have ac- 
cused him of wanting to do away with 
words. However, he makes clear in this 
book—as he did not in some of his 
trade paper articles—that he is talking 
about two levels of language. He does 
not rule out words but overemphasizes 
nonverbal communication on the basis 
that words are inadequate to express 
certain feelings and even to impart cer- 
tain types of information. He believes 
advertising men, living as they do in a 
world of verbalism, overlook the mean- 
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ings humans convey to one another by 
nonverbal symbols. 

Many teachers will find his bibliogra- 
phy of books and articles useful. He 
has categorized these under three head- 
ings: The Social Sciences, Communica- 
tion and the Creative Process, and The 
Changing Market. 

The book was written apparently 
more for the trade than for the college 
market. For one thing the organization 
does not lend itself readily to the usual 
courses in advertising. It is, however, a 
book with which every teacher of ad- 
vertising should be familiar and one 
which he can assign profitably as sup- 
plementary reading in some of his ad- 
vertising courses. 

S. Watson DUNN 
University of Wisconsin 


Wa_es, HuGH G., GENTRY, Dwicut L. 
and WALES, Max, Advertising Copy, 
Layout and Typography. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1958. 
491 pp. $7.50. 


@ HERE IS A BOOK THAT WILL BOTH 
simplify and complicate the job of the 
advertising instructor. Simplify, be- 
cause it presents a clear, step-by-step 
method for writing an ad and making 
a layout. Complicate, because it will 
require him to fill in many important 
areas that receive cursory treatment in 
the book. 

The authors, professors all, have 
combined advertising copywriting, lay- 
out and production in one book. As a 
result no one topic is covered thor- 
oughly but the unifying factors in all 
are stressed. The book seems best 
suited to a course where copy and lay- 
out are treated as a single subject. 

There are three major divisions in 
the book. The first two hundred pages 
provide an introduction to copywriting. 
The principles of layout and basic pro- 
duction data are discussed in the next 
one hundred. The last section covers 
the application of copy to various 
media. 
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This is one of the easiest copy books 
to read and understand ever written. 
It is beautifully organized, proceeding 
thoughtfully from principle to practice. 
The introduction to layout is particu- 
larly lucid, starting with a clear presen- 
tation of the principles of design then 
showing the student how to do it. Care- 
fully chosen illustrations help to clarify 
many of the points discussed. 

There are other areas where the in- 
structor will have to supplement the 
textbook. Consumer and trade maga- 
zines are treated together, which means 
that neither is adequately covered. The 
chapter on direct mail is somewhat 
weak. Radio and television need more 
on how-to-do-it. The authors skip hur- 
riedly over typography and production. 
Although research is stressed all 
through the book as a major factor in 
the preparation of ads, research tech- 
niques are disposed of in four brief 
pages. 

The authors have leaned heavily on 
basic advertising textbooks and have 
used considerable quotes from Davis, 
Kleppner, and Sandage. There is much 
borrowing from writing in salesman- 
ship and psychology. While not as 
scholarly as DeVoe, nor as thorough as 
Dunn, nor as explicit as Bedell, the 
book does offer an easy to follow ap- 
proach that will lead the copywriter 
from conception to completion with 
the least possible confusion. 


ROLAND L. Hicks 
Pennsylvania State University 


Woop, JAMES PLaysTED, The Story of 
Advertising. New York: The Ronald 


Press Company, 
$6.50. 


1958. 512 pp. 


Y% woop, AUTHOR OF Magazines in 
the United States, says he sought in 
this book to “tell some of the long and 
richly varied history of advertising and 
to appraise critically some of advertis- 
ing’s characteristics, accomplishments, 
and shortcomings.” 

The book picks up the story in the 
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“cries, signs and cards” stage of adver- 
tising in the Middle Ages and brings it 
down to the present. There are inter- 
esting chronicles dealing with John 
Wanamaker, P. T. Barnum, Thomas 
Lipton, Thomas A. Barratt, Claude 
Hopkins and A. D. Lasker. (Hopkins, 
while writing copy for Pepsodent, 
bought $13,000 worth of stock which 
he sold later for $800,000 after taking 
$200,000 in dividends.) 

Wood is a careful and talented writer 
and his reporting of themes of adver- 
tising copy is one of the book’s most 
attractive features. He kept his promise 
of critical appraisal only if we may as- 
sume all his readers will be persons of 
sophistication and taste. Those who 
have met no critics tougher than the 
Better Business Bureau will not get the 
point. Although Wood pays just tribute 
to the laudable efforts of the Advertis- 
ing Council, he omitted mention of 
campaigns by other advertising organi- 
zations not so praiseworthy, for ex- 
ample the campaign to eliminate from 
use in secondary schools textbooks uni- 
laterally condemned as unfair to adver- 
tising. 

The book is readable and informa- 
tive and should find an appreciative 
audience in the advertising business. 

J. EpwaRD GERALD 
University of Minnesota 


LANSNER, KERMIT, ed., Second-Rate 
Brains. New York: Doubleday & 
Company, 1958. 96 pp. $1.50. 


% THIS MESSY BOOK ADDS ONLY CON- 
fusion to the still largely hysterical ar- 
guments over the quality of our Ameri- 
can education as contrasted with that 
of the USSR. It can give little help to 
reporters and editors dealing with the 
question. Lansner, the editor, has 
thrown together a hodge-podge of arti- 
cles and authors. Superb and thought- 
ful pieces on philosophy, science, gov- 
ernment and education, by Oppen- 
heimer, Berkner, Lerner and a few 
others are sandwiched in with biased 
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and uninformed items and extravagant 
proposals. Admiral Rickover would 
have us pull down most of our present 
school and college structure, abandon 
all local control of education, and re- 
place them with a partly European, 
partly Russian system. The unhistorical 
historian, Professor Bestor, is sure that 
all our educational problems would be 
solved if we could rid ourselves of the 
many thousands of able professional 
educators and researchers who devote 
their lives to study and experiment in 
how to improve our schooling. The 
whole lot of us he brands as “educa- 
tionists,” “progressives” and “anti-in- 
tellectualists” and claims we are all 
joined in an evil national conspiracy to 
ruin the oncoming generations and the 
nation. In this paperback there is in- 
cluded no word from professors or re- 
search men in education. One high 
school principal is given a single page 
out of 98. Except for Rickover and 
Bestor, with 15 pages between them, 
there is little to warrant either the sen- 
sational title of the book and the ac- 
companying statements on the cover— 
obviously to increase newsstand sales— 
or the equally sensational and some- 
times lurid editor’s prefaces to the book 
and the individual articles. 


MALcoLm S. MacLEAN 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 


ROBERTS, CHALMERS M., ed., Can We 
Meet the Russians Halfway? New 
York: Doubleday & Company, 1958. 
$1.50. 


W% THIS PAPER-BACK “NEWS BOOK,” 
fourth in a series, is described by its 
publishers as “a new kind of publica- 
tion designed to bridge the gap between 
the newspaper headlines and regular 
books that are months in preparation.” 

It is a collection of quotations culled 
from the speaking and writing of world 
diplomats, statesmen, military men and 
journalists, all linked together by a 
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running commentary and occasionally 
illustrated by map and cartoon. 

Under six headings—The Urge to 
Talk, The Russians Say, The Record, 
The Limitations, How to Negotiate, 
What to Negotiate—are found the 
words of Eisenhower, Khrushchev, 
Dulles, Churchill, Stevenson, Hammar- 
skjold and a score of others. 

The polemic is edited by Chalmers 
M. Roberts, foreign affairs reporter for 
the Washington Post and Times-Herald, 
who includes a clipping or two of his 
own analysis from the columns of his 
paper. As a longtime observer of the 
Washington and world scene and as 
last year’s winner of the Raymond 
Clapper Memorial Award for thor- 
oughness and fairness in Washington 
coverage, Roberts could be expected to 
do a competent, perceptive and dis- 
criminating job. 

The volume, however, does not pre- 
sume to answer the question it poses. 
Industrialist Cyrus S. Eaton is virtually 
the only contributor who seems to hold 
much hope for the affirmative. 

As Roberts says in an introductory 
note, “probably all the qualified ob- 
servers of the Soviet scene agree that 
there can be nothing approaching a 
total East-West solution in today’s cir- 
cumstances.” 

Underscoring the fact that not all 
the intransigence is on one side, Rob- 
erts agrees with Walter Lippmann’s de- 
scription of a military and political 
stalemate in which each side holds to a 
policy that is not negotiable, and con- 
cludes: 

“Both sides share the fear of a nu- 
clear holocaust. Both sides know that 
the arms race continues unabated .. . 
Each side is convinced that its way of 
life is the last, best hope of man; each 
fears the inroads of the other; each de- 
nies any effort to ‘force’ its system on 
unwilling peoples.” 


And in the end the whole question 
is tossed back to Alexis de Tocqueville, 
who said of the Anglo-American and 
the Russian 120 years ago: “Their 
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starting point is different and their 
courses are not the same; yet each of 
them seems to be marked out by the 
will of Heaven to sway the destinies of 
half the globe.” 

The conscientious and knowledgeable 
newspaper reader may find little in this 
book that he has not already seen but, 
thus conveniently collected and organ- 
ized, the material can be of great help 
to the st dent or teacher engaged in 
research on the reporting and meaning 
of world events—provided he is not 
looking for definitive and absolute an- 
swers. 


KENNETH N. STEWART 
University of Michigan 


ROCKEFELLER BROTHERS FuND, The 
Challenge to America: Its Economic 
and Social Aspects. New York: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1958. 
78 pp. $.75. 


% THE FIRST REPORT OF THE AMERICA 
At Mid-Century Series, the “Rockefeller 
Report” on the problems of U. S. de- 
fense, hit the front pages, the television 
commentators, and the editorial writers 
with all the impact of one of the mis- 
siles it described. 

The second report of this series, the 
“Rockefeller Report” on the U. S. econ- 
omy, seems to have created scarcely a 
ripple anywhere. The reasons are not 
hard to find. This forecast of the so- 
called “Challenge to America” is nei- 
ther very new nor, in terms of the re- 
port, newly challenging. It is a restate- 
ment of a point of view of the growth 
potential of the American economy 
first popularized some ten years ago, 
and the restatement adds little to the 
original proposition. We, the people of 
the United States, can rely on the nor- 
mal population growth and the increase 
in the gross national product over the 
next twenty years to create for us in 
our magnificent isolation the best of 
all possible worlds. 

This desirable state of affairs is quite 
likely to come about and to the degree 
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that the report describes. Yet it seems 
not only unchallenging but unrealistic 
to project the economic and social as- 
pects of the American economy with 
such generalities at home and such ig- 
noring of the world abroad, particu- 
larly when major forces of that world 
appear determined to block the expan- 
sion of the U. S. economy in a number 
of directions. This is a prophecy of the 
status quo, a curious kind of document 
for a world most often described as a 
world of change. 

With these major defects, this report 
is nonetheless a handy compendium 
of doctrine and programming by an 
important segment of current economic 
thinking with specific projections for 
the next decade. 

JoHN W. CRAWFORD 
Michigan State University 


Other Books and Pamphlets 
On Journalistic Subjects 


Compiled by ELEANOR BLUM 
University of Illinois 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MAGAZINE PHOTOG- 
RAPHERS, Picture Annual. New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1957. 189 pp. $4.95. 
Professional magazine photographers 
show some of their major picture stories, 
with their own words to set the back- 
ground. 


ANGEL, JUVENAL, Careers in Journalism. 

New York: World Trade Academy 
Press, 1957. (Monograph No. 46) 26 
pp. $1.25. 
A monograph, restricted largely to news- 
papers and magazines, and covering such 
aspects as journalism schools, scholar- 
ships, training and salaries. 


Community Relations . . . A Guide for 

Federal Agencies. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1958. (Person- 
nel Management Series No. 12) 49 pp. 
25¢. 
A publication of the United States Civil 
Service Commission, intended to help 
government workers in their public re- 
lations with members of their commu- 
nities. 
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Directory of College Media 1957-1958. 

New York: B. Klein & Co., 23 East 
22d Street, 1957. 177 pp. $15. 
“A complete listing of all college news- 
papers, magazines, and radio stations in 
the United States.” Divided according 
to college newspapers, literary and hu- 
mor magazines, engineering magazines, 
alumni magazines and radio stations. 

Elements of Lottery. Washington, D. C.; 
Post Office Department, Office of Gen- 
eral Council, 1957. 6 pp. Apply. 
Gives recent decisions of the Federal 
courts dealing with lotteries. 

FREY, ALBERT W. and KENNETH R. Davis, 
The Advertising Industry: Agency Ser- 
vices, Working Relationships, Compen- 
sation Methods. New York: Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, Inc., 155 
East 44th Street, 1958. 424 pp. $50. 
“A study—commissioned by the Associ- 
ation of National Advertisers—to pro- 
vide a comprehensive and objective an- 
alysis of the services provided by mod- 
ern advertising agencies, the working 
relationships among advertisers, agen- 
cies and advertising media and of ad- 
vertising agency compensation and 
methods.” 

GALBRAITH, JOHN K., The Affluent Soci- 

ety. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1958. 
368 pp. $4. 
A well-known Harvard economist criti- 
cizes our present preoccupation with 
excessive production which goes beyond 
the satisfaction of basic needs to cover 
“the entire modern range of sensuous, 
edifying and lethal desires.” 

GARDINER, HAROLD J., Catholic Viewpoint 

on Censorship. New York: Hanover 
House, 1958. 192 pp. 
States the position of the Catholic 
church on the subject of censorship and 
the controversy that has arisen around 
it in this country. 

Go_Ter, Bos J., Bibliography of Theses 

and Dissertations Relating to Audio- 
Visuals and Broadcasting. Nashville, 
Tenn.: Methodist Publishing House, 
1958. 186 pp. 
A compilation of information obtained 
from several earlier listings and from 
a number of questionnaires sent to all 
American institutions offering graduate 
degrees. 


How Business Buys. New York: U. S. 


News and World Report, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, 1957. 144 pp. 
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“A marketing project reporting on an 
analysis of the current market for busi- 
ness goods and services, and a series of 
research studies on the buying patterns 
of American corporations.” Conducted 
jointly by U. S. News, Dun & Brad- 
street, and Benson and Benson. 

Isaacs, HaROLD, Scratches on our Minds: 

American Images of China and India. 
New York: John Day, 1958. 416 pp. 
$6.75. 
An intensive inquiry into some Ameri- 
can ideas and impressions on China and 
India, with an effort to determine what 
shaped them. 

KINDRED, LesLiz, School Public Relations. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1957, 

Brings new ideas and new research find- 
ings to bear on the problem of public 
relations in the school system. 

LEWIN, WILLIAM and ALEXANDER FRAZIER, 

Standards of Photoplay Appreciation. 
Summit, N. J.: Educational and Recre- 
ational Guides, Inc., 10 Brainerd Road, 
1957. $4.75. 
A text for use primarily in junior and 
senior high schools, designed to culti- 
vate a critical appreciation of movie 
fare. 

MANEvVY, RayMonD, L’Evolution des For- 
mules de Presentation de la Presse Quo- 
tidienne (Layout Developments in the 
Daily Press). Paris: Estienne, 1956. 
Lectures given at the Journalist Train- 
ing Center in Paris by one of France’s 
foremost layout specialists. 

May, Mark ARTHUR and others, Learning 

from Films. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1958. $5. 
Reports from the Yale Motion Picture 
Research Project, discussing the differ- 
ent aspects of acquiring knowledge 
through film. 

Mayer, Mitton, ed., The Tradition of 
Freedom. New York: Oceana Publica- 
tions, 1957. 766 pp. $7.50. 

“Selections from the writers who shaped 
the traditional concepts of freedom and 
justice in America.” 

MITGANG, HERBERT, Freedom to See: The 

Khrushchev Broadcast and Its Meaning 
to Television. New York: Fund for the 
Republic, 1958. 17 pp. Apply. 
The author reviews the circumstances 
preceding and following the broadcast, 
and follows with a careful analysis of 
the issues involved in the public reac- 
tion. 
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Pease, Otis, The Responsibilities of Amer- 

ican Advertising: Private Control and 
Public Influence. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1958. 232 pp. $5. 
A study of the development and trends 
in national newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising in the period between world 
wars. Discusses its effect upon the econ- 
omy, the extent to which it regulates 
its own behavior, and the problem of 
its regulation by governmental or pri- 
vate agencies. 

The People Speak: Public Altitudes To- 

ward Radio and Television Broadcast- 
ing. Ottawa, Canada: The Canadian 
Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters, 108 Sparks Street, 1958. 
17 pp. Apply. ; 
A cross-section of Canadian opinion 
concerning regulation, made by the 
Canadian Institute of Public Opinion 
(the Gallup Poll). 

PHELAN, SISTER Mary Cortona, Manton 
Marble of the New York World. 
Washington, D. C.: Catholic University 
of America Press, 1957. A study of the 
political attitudes of a 19th century 
newspaperman. 

Recent Developments in Marketing. Iowa 

City: State University of Iowa, School 
of Journalism, 1958. 
The Winter 1958 issue of the Jowa Busi- 
ness Digest, containing two articles of 
special interest to journalists, “What 
Lies Ahead for Marketing,” by Leonard 
J. Konopa, and “Advertising,” by Ellis 
Newsome. 

Reppick, DEWrTT C., Journalism and the 
School Paper. 4th ed. Boston: D. C. 
Heath, 1958. 

Revised edition of a book first published 
in 1949. 

ROTHSTEIN, JEROME, Communication, Or- 
ganization and Science. Indian Hills, 
Colo.: Falcon’s Wing Press, 1958. $4. 
A study of the relationship of measure- 
ment and communication to the modern 
concept of entropy and organization. 

Ross, Joun E. and Lioyp R. BOosTIAN, 
Time Use Patterns and Communica- 
tions Activities of Wisconsin Farm Fam- 
ilies in Wintertime. Madison: Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Department of Agri- 
cultural Journalism, 1958. (Bulletin 28) 
110 pp. 

An analysis as to how farmers and farm 
women spend their time, with much 
emphasis on the mass media. 
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Scumitt, Jo ANN, Fighting Editors: The 
Story of Editors Who Faced Six-Shoot- 
ers with Pens and Won. San Antonio, 
Texas: The Naylor Co., 1958. $3.95. 
The crusades for law fought by 11 edi- 
tors of pioneer Arizona newspapers in 
the latter half of the 19th ceniury. 

SETTEL, IRvING, ed., How to Write Tele- 
vision Comedy. Boston: The Writer, 
1958. 228 pp. $4. 

Includes articles on various aspects of 
TV comedy, by authorities. Also con- 
tains some sample scripts. 

SIEPMANN, CHARLES, TV and Our School 
Crisis. New York: Dodd Mead, 1958. 
191 pp. $3.50. 

“Report to the public on the educational 
possibilities of television in schools and 
college.” 

Stmmons, Harry, New Techniques in 

Marketing Management. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1958. 246 
pp. $7.50. 
“In this book, we present for your con- 
sideration a number of current sales and 
marketing management techniques that 
are new in their application and accept- 
ance, as well as several brand-new tech- 
niques that have evolved within recent 
years.” 

SPERRING, Foy C., Lotteries . . . and the 

Florida Newspaper Man. Gainesville, 
Fla.: University of Florida, Research 
Division of the School of Journalism 
and Communications, 1958. 32 pp. 
A study designed to help Florida news- 
papermen apply the same yardsticks and 
criteria that postal and state officials ap- 
ply in determining whether or not their 
papers are violating the postal lottery 
laws or Florida’s laws. 

Spot Television Advertising Expenditures: 
Annual Report 1957. New York: Tele- 
vision Bureau of Advertising, 444 Mad- 
ison Avenue, 1958. 39 pp. Apply. 
Expenditures by product classification; 
the leading 100 spot advertisers; and 
the 1,287 spot advertisers who spend 
$20,000 or more. 

A Study of the Audience of THE AMER- 
ICAN HOME. New York: Alfred Po- 
litz Research, Inc., 1958. Apply. 
“Report on a national study of the audi- 
ence of The American Home, showing 
the numbers and kinds of people an ad- 
vertiser and agency can expect will be 
reached by an issue containing their 
ad.” 


SUMMERS, HARRISON B., Radio Programs 


Carried on National Networks, 1926- 
1956. Columbus: Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Department of Speech, The author, 
1958. 228 pp. 

A 30-year history, with detailed listings 
of various programs, their sponsors, 
their time on the air, and, when avail- 
able, their ratings. 


SWINDLER, WILLIAM F., Nebraska News- 


paper Law. Lincoln: University of Ne- 
braska, School of Journalism, 1958. 
(No. 4) 40 pp. 50¢. 

“Synthesizes for quick and easy refer- 
ence an increasingly complex body of 
legal data affecting the operation of the 
various media in Nebraska.” 


U. S. House. COMMITTEE ON GOVERN- 


MENT OPERATIONS, False and Mislead- 
ing Advertising (Filter-Tip Cigarettes). 
Washington, D. C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1958. (House Report No. 
1372) 25 pp. Apply. 

“This is the first of a series of reports 
on the activities of the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and the related activities of the 
Food and Drug Administration, in pro- 
tecting the public from false and mis- 
leading advertising.” 


U. S. House. COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 


AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, Network 
Broadcasting. Washington, D. C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1957. (85th 
Congress, 2d Session) 737 pp. Apply. 
The first network study since 1938, 
made by a special staff headed by Dean 
Roscoe Barrow of the University of 
Cincinnati Law School. 


U. S. House. COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 


AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, Subscription 
Television. Washington, D. C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1958. 581 pp. Ap- 
ply. 


U. S. SENATE. SELECT COMMITTEE ON 


SMALL Business, Daytime Radio Sta- 
tions. Washington, D, C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1957. (Report No. 
1168) 31 pp. 

Discusses the problems of an extension 
of hours of operation for daytime radio 
stations. 


ZWORYKIN, VLADIMIR and others, Tele- 


vision in Science and Industry. New 
York: John Wiley, 1958. 293 pp. $10. 
Defines the functions of closed-circuit 
or industrial television, and the tools 
which have been developed to realize it. 








Articles on Mass Communications 
In Magazines of the U. S. A. 


A SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
April, May and June 1958 


Edited by HAROLD L. NELSON 


Assisted by Wayne A. Danielson, Wisconsin (Be- 
havioral Science Journals); Norris G. Davis, Texas 
General Magazines}; J. Russell Heitman, Denver 
Community Newspapers); Armistead S. Pride, 
Lincoln (Negro Journalism); Daniel F. Wozniak, 
Florida State (Radio and Television). 








Two mergers of note occurred in the news world: United Press and Interna- 
tional News Service joined facilities in May after long-heard rumors that they 
would do so, establishing United Press International. Grand Rapids, Mich., be- 


came a “one-newspaper-ownership” city when the Booth interests bought the 
Herald. 


In government, Congress passed a new postage bill increasing rates on reading 


portion of publications by 10% annually for three years, and by 20% annually 
on advertising portion. The House of Representatives passed an amendment to 
the ancient “housekeeping statute” (5 USC 22), to prevent government bureaus 
from withholding information (except in certain areas such as security and income 
tax) from public and Congress. 


The New York Times made public a financial report for the first time. 
Two great newsmen—Elmer Davis and Thomas L. Stokes—died. 


Publications cited include: Ad. Age, Advertising Age; Am. Ed., American Editor; Am. Merc., Ameri- 
can Mercury; ASNE Bul., American Society of Newspaper Editors’ Bulletin; AV-Com. Rev., Audio 
Visual Communication Review; Irn. Crin., News from Behind the Iron Curtain; Bus. Wk., Business 
Week; Bdestg., Broadcasting; Cmnwi., Commonweal; E&P., Editor & Publisher; Guild Rep., Guild Re- 
porter; J. Bdcstg., Journal of Broadcasting; J. Mktg., Journal of Marketing; JQ, Journalism Quarterly; 
Msthd., Masthead; Nat. Pub., National Publisher; NYT Mag., New York Times Magazine; New Rep., 
New Republic; New Ykr., New Yorker; NR, Nieman Reports; Nswk., Newsweek; PI, Printers’ Ink; 
POQ, Public Opinion Quarterly; Prog., Progressive; PR, Public Relations; PR Jrni., Public Relations 
Journal; Pub. Aux., Publishers’ Auxiliary; Pub. Wkly., Publishers’ Weekly; Q of FR&T, Quarterly of 
Films, Radio & Television; Rep., The Reporter; Sat. Rev., Saturday Review; State Dept. Bul., U.S. 
Department of State Bulletin; TV, Television; USN&WR, United States News & World Report. 


Advertising azines, in spite of successful preliminary 
. financing for the project. 

ANONYMOUS. ae pehig Foy ace fo —ARF kills its magazine audience study 
ee eee ee Scie as. andy to avoid a splitting of the industry. PI 
Proposed $800,000 audience study of 263:1 pp7-8 April 4. 
magazines, conceived by Advertising 


. ; —Now newspapers are finding new ways 
Research Foundation, is abandoned be- to let their advertising glamor show. PI 


cause of deep opposition by many mag- 263:9 pp49-63 May 30. 
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Newspaper advertising men generally 
forecast increasing share of advertising 
dollar despite depressed linage figures 
for 1958, and dispute that newspaper 
advertising is higher-priced than other 
advertising. 

—Researchers want to compare techniques, 

cautious clients want them classified. P1 
263:11 p62 June 13. 
Study shows that professional and aca- 
demic researchers, and client companies, 
agree that excessive secrecy hurts mar- 
keting research progress. 

FERBER, ROBERT, and HuGH G. WALES. 

The effectiveness of pharmaceutical ad- 
vertising: a case study. J. Mktg. 22:4 
pp398-407 April. 
Aided recall study shows recognition 
cost of 13.1 cents per physician for di- 
rect mail ads, and 2.9 cents for maga- 
zine ads. Most ads evoked neither fa- 
vorable nor unfavorable comment. 

PATTERSON, Jack. Invisible salesman. 

Cmnwil, 68:3 p71 April 18. 
Follow-up tests of subliminal advertising 
have flopped but keen interest in fur- 
ther tests remains. Article gives details 
of original “eat popcorn” test and some 
of later tests. 

WELLs, WiLLIAM D. et al. A change in a 
product image. J. Appl. Psych. 42:2 
pp120-121 April. 

A check list of “personality characteris- 
tics of various car owners” was given 
for 1957 models and results compared to 
earlier tests. The Ford owner seemed 
to be “rougher, tougher, and less deb- 
onair” than previously. Stodgy Plymouth 
image was “shattered completely” by 
new models and advertising. Not much 
change was noted in Cadillac-Buick- 
Chevrolet types. College students tested. 

Wiese, G. D. Is it true what Williams 
says about motivation research? J. 
Mktg. 22:4 pp408-411 April. 
Researcher says small-sample motiva- 
tion research is highly fruitful in devel- 
oping hypotheses and can help business 
avoid costly mistakes. 


Communication Theory 


CoweEN, Emory L. and Paut A. OBRIST. 
Perceptual reactivity to threat and neu- 
tral words under varying experimental 
conditions. J. Abnorm. & Soc. Psych. 
56:3 pp305-10 May. 

Longer exposures were needed in order 
for subjects to recognize “threat” words 
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(death, urine, cheat, etc.) than neutral 
words, but the discrepancy in thresholds 
decreased when subjects were given a 
“set” that threatening words were com- 
ing. 

Lasemi W. E. et al. The influence of 

language acquisition contexts on bilin- 
gualism. J. Abnorm. & Soc. Psych. 56: 
2 pp239-44 March. 
Whether bilinguals learned their second 
tongue in a “fused” or “separate” con- 
text was found to influence their reac- 
tions to words as measured by the se- 
mantic differential and by a learning 
task. 

SCHRAMM, WILBUR and WAYNE DANIEL- 

SON. Anticipated audiences as determin- 
ants of recall. J. Abnorm. & Soc. Psych. 
56:2 pp282-3 March. 
Recall of arguments from a two-sided 
group of arguments was significantly 
greater after one week for those argu- 
ments which agreed with the supposed 
position of an audience with which the 
subjects expected to have to discuss the 
topic. 

TURNER, Mary ALICE. News-reading be- 
havior and social adjustment. JQ35:2 
pp199-204 Spring. 

WEsTLEY, Bruce H. Journalism research 
and scientific method: 1. JQ 35:2 pp 
161-169 Spring. 


Community Journalism 


ANONYMOUS. Offset newspaper pays 33% 
net profit. Amer. Press 76:8 p16 June. 
Washington publisher tells how he built 
$5,100 investment into $36,000 annual 
gross. 

Sm, JoHN CAMERON. Weekly newspapers 
again facing challenge to move. JQ 35:2 
p195 Spring. 

TUGMAN, WILLIAM. A letter from Port 
Umpqua, Am. Ed. 2:1 p20 April. 
Editor-publisher of weekly says the cen- 
tral reason he left daily newspaper was 
his wish to prove to himself that there 
can be complete and successful unity be- 
tween publishing and editing. 

Witson, Avon. Suburban community 
newspapers must be superior to win 
reader support. Quill 46:4 p9 April. 


Courts and Law of the Press 


ANONYMOUS, Copyright _ neighboring 
rights. Cornell L. Q. 43:3 p47 Spring. 
Rights of performing artists, recorders, 
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and broadcasters under US law and un- 
der new international Monaco agree- 
ment. 

—Courtroom publicity. J. Am. Judicature 
Soc, 41:6 p188 April. 

Summary of developments pertaining to 
canon 35, particularly the taking of pic- 
tures. 

—Judging the judge. 
April 7. 

Judge charged with contempt for allow- 
ing free taking of pictures. 

CARDEN, Pomp M. The supreme court 
and obscenity. Vanderbilt L. R. 11:2 
p585 March. 

Review of development of law, with 
stress on “new” law of obscenity. 

Rocce, O. JoHn. Congress shall make no 
law. Mich. L. R. 56:4 p579 Feb. 
Review of development of sedition, sub- 
version and related controls which have 
grown up in spite of Constitutional safe- 

ards 
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Time 71:13 p49 


guards. 

Ruark, Eucene H. Jr. Labor’s political 
spending and free speech. Northwestern 
U. L. R. 53:1 p61 March-April. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 


ANonyMous. Editors discuss press self- 
control. E&P 91:18 p52 April 26. 
British Press Council, formed in 1952 
after a legislative proposal to place con- 
trols on the press, has had some salutary 
effect through its rebukes to certain 
newspapers, says English speaker. Swede 
says his nation’s “Code of Honor” and 
“Court of Honor” have helped improve 
press standards. 

CAMPBELL, ROBERT F. Desegregation and 

the press. NR 12:2 p8 April. 
Southern editorial writer cites cases of 
reporters’ promoting the racial conflict 
they were covering, and asks to 
build daily race relations that make riots 
unthinkable. 

CLaNcy, WiLLiAM. The Catholic as a 
censor. Cmnwl. 68:6 p142 May 9. 
Plea for Catholic censors to “conceive 
their role more modestly.” Some details 
on censo by Catholic groups given 
in this wad i odes articles in same sg 

ELLISON, JEROME, and PHILIP FRENCH. 
What foreign students think of our press. 
JQ 35:2 pp183-185 Spring. 

GREEN, REGINALD H. Freedom, responsi- 
bility and the student press. Msthd. 10:2 
ppi4-19 Spring. 

National Student Association officer says 
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the proper roles of a student newspaper 
preclude administration control of the 
paper; that analogy between administra- 
tion and “publisher” is erroneous; that 
adviser advice is acceptable but not ad- 
viser control. 

HARRIGAN, ANTHONY. Little Rock and the 
editors. Am. Ed. 2:1 p10 April. 
Newsman’s study shows northern and 
western editorials on the pres- 
ident’s decision to use troops in Little 
Rock ignored details of the situation in 
Little Rock and the timing of events; 
and that newsmen did not learn who ad- 
vised the decision-makers to use troops. 

HULTENG, JoHN. A hard look at sports 
writing. NR 12:2 p10 April 
Former sports writer says Los Angeles 
sports writers’ reporting of Pacific Coast 
Conference football troubles was a 
“most irresponsible” job of “the worst 
gutter stripe.” 

Editorial Methods and Writing 


BeetLe, Davi H. Edit pages become 
blockbusters. Msthd. 10:2 p10 Spring. 
Knickbocker News develops editorial 
pages dealing with a single theme, ordin- 
arily based on two-or three-hour forums 
with experts representative of opinion 
on the topic. 

ETHRIDGE, Mark. The dynamics of journ- 

alism. Nieman Reports Supplement to 
12:2 p8 April. 
Louisville publisher says advertising and 
circulation figures indicate the newspa- 
per field is contracting and will contract 
more, and that “salvation” lies in better 
news performance and recognizing the 
public’s hunger for hard news of their 
communities and of health, education, 
religion, and finance. 

GoLpsmiTH, ADOLPH O. Comprehensibility 
of initials in headlines. JQ 35:2 pp212- 
215. 

Haskins, Jack B. Testing suitability of 
typefaces for editorial subject-matter. 
JQ 35:2 pp186-194 Spring. 

Key, Donato D. Needed: better music 

and art critics, more space for their re- 
views. Quill 46:4 p11 April. 
Writer says America is awakening to 
the arts, and good critical comment is 
“the most challenging sr epee of 
newspapers” to this growing culture. 

MacpouGaLL, Curtis D. Editorial writing 
rules are hard to formulate. Msthd. 
10:2 p44 Spring. 
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Analysis of editorials indicated that writ- 
ers used the same units of content (news 
peg, writer’s opinion, and facts/logical 
argument), but varied their sequence; 
and that further analysis should help 
establish rules for editorial writing tech- 
nique. 

MARKEL, LesTeR. Defense of the editorial 

us. Am. Ed. 2:1 pS April. 
New York Times editor says that imag- 
ination (“creative propulsion”) is the 
first mark of the good editor; and that 
editor must choose the proper writer for 
the assignment and focus the writer’s 
research for him. 

MILLER, WiLL1AM J. Charter for the Her- 
ald-Trib’s new editorial pages. Msthd. 
10:2 pl Spring. 

New chief editorial writer offers a pros- 
pectus for an editorial page, starting with 
“Be unpredictable and interesting,” and 
calling for the “red blood of controversy 
and dissent,” humor and satire, restora- 
tion of the newspaper essay, and more. 


Education for Journalism 


BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. News bureau 

and Medill offer internship plan. E&P 
91:21 p9 May 17. 
Graduate students in Medill School of 
Journalism will work as paid members 
of Chicago City News Bureau and re- 
ceive graduate credit for their work. 

BusH, GeorGe S. Needed: a new look in 
photojournalism courses. JQ 35:2 pp 
216-220 Spring. 

DuNCAN, CHARLES T. Unlike medicine 
and law, education for journalism not 
required, but sound. Quill 46:4 p8 
April. 

Journalism dean refutes editor’s state- 
ment that it’s hard to get a newspaper 
job without journalism degree. 

FENTRESS, SIMMONS. The newspaper job. 

NR 12:2 p2 April. 
Editorial writer, unenthusiastic about 
journalism schools, urges specialization 
within a liberal arts program for would- 
be journalists. 

Foreign Press and International 
Communication 
ANONYMOUS. Assignment —The World. 

Nswk. 51:18 p66 May S. 
Comments by reporters and editors con- 


cerning nature and quality of foreign 
correspondence today. 
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—Mirror in Milan. Time 71:12 p68 
March 24. 

Corriere della Sera, Italy’s largest daily. 
Government and Press 
ANONYMOUS. Associated Press helped by 
2 threats, McLean says. E&P 91:18 

p21 April 26. 

Former AP president says the anti-trust 
suit of the 1940’s against the AP was 
at the time “potentially dangerous,” but 
in the long run will strengthen the AP. 

—Senate-house unit agrees on bill de- 

signed to stabilize postal setup. Ad. Age 
29:20 pl May 19. 
Agreement reached on postal rate in- 
creases, including series of three annual 
boosts on publications beginning Jan. 1, 
1959, each one about 10% of existing 
rate on reading portion and 20% on 
advertising portion. 

—Press freedom vs. privacy. NR 12:2 

p39 April. 
Arapahoe (Colo.) Herald says there’s 
nothing wrong with public officials’ 
meeting privately with newsmen and 
others to seek solutions to problems 
and to test their ideas. 

BRADEN, THOMAS. Why my newspaper 
lied. Sat. Rev. 41:14 pil April 5. 
California publisher charges Washing- 
ton officials are deliberately misleading 
public concerning missile race with Rus- 
sia. 

Brown, RoBeRT U. ASNE ‘celebrates’ 

victory on anti-secrecy statute. E&P 91: 
17 p15 April 19. 
House of Representatives passes amend- 
ment to “housekeeping statute” (5 USC 
22), preventing government bureaus 
from withholding information (except 
security, income tax, and certain other 
prescribed materials) from public and 
Congress. 

Mites, THomas W. The impact of gov- 
ernment on pr practice. PR 3:2 pp27- 
31 April. 

Writer says proposed legislation would 
discriminate against firms using adver- 
tising to defend the enterprise system or 
put forth their political and social views. 
History and Biography 

ANnonyMous. The dawn of advertising. 
Fortune 57:6 p136 June. 

Color reproductions of poster advertis- 
ing of 75 years ago. 

—Two great journalists. New Rep. 138: 
21 pS May 26. 
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Deaths of Elmer Davis and Thomas L. 
Stokes bring editorial tribute. 


Labor Relations and Personnel 
Problems 
FREUDENBERGER, JosEPH N. Gannett 
newspapers devise program for training 
beginning staffers. Quill 46:5 p15 May. 
Newspapers give 21-week orientation 
overview to beginners, including obser- 
vation of all departments, instruction by 

executives, and reading program. 

MEISLER, STANLEY. Who covers entertain- 
ment for metropolitan dailies? JQ 35:2 
pp224-225 Spring. 

Pockrass, ROBERT M. The plus and minus 
of newspapering. NR 12:2 p19 April. 
Survey of journalism graduates shows 
newsmen like their work most for its 
challenge and creative nature, and dis- 
like it most for low pay and manage- 
ment’s low regard for significant report- 
ing. 


JOURNALISM 


Magazines 

ANonyMous. Decade-old ‘Scientific Amer- 
ican’ sells ‘gone highbrow’ readership. 
Ad. Age 29:18 p3 May S. 
Magazine’s circulation approaches 200,- 
000 with content between that of sci- 
entists’ “talking to themselves,” and 
popular articles that reduce science to 
what is “conceived to be popular under- 
standing.” 


Miscellaneous 
Dopp, STUART CARTER. Ten semantic tan- 
gles and the threat of war. JQ 35:2 
pp170-176 Spring. 

FLANAGAN, JOHN T. Folklore in the news- 
papers. JQ 35:2 pp205-211 Spring. 
Guturiz, A. B. Jr. The Peter Rabbit li- 

brary? NR 12:2 p17 April. 

Author says that critics who want The 
Big Sky removed (for its “lust”) from 
library are asking fiction writers to be 
dishonest, and that morality can’t be 
promoted by misrepresentation. 


Newspaper Production and 
Management 

ANONYMOUS. Booth group buys Grand 
Rapids Herald. E&P 91:15 p12 April 5. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., becomes “one- 
ownership” newspaper city in $2,000,- 
000 transaction. 

—Joint printing plant kept some news- 
papers alive. E&P 91:17 p26 April 19. 
“Fragmentary” reports from some of 


QUARTERLY 


the 27 U. S. and Canadian plants with 
joint operation say the benefits of 
“JPP” include operating economy, re- 
duced capital investment, preservation 
of two editorial voices. 

—Sticking by Holy Joe. Nswk. 51 p56 
April 7. 

Syndicate buys Toronto (Canada) Star 
for highest price ever paid for a news- 
paper property—$25.5 million. 

—UP and INS merge to form United 
Press International. E&P 91:23 p9 May 
31. 

Brown, RoBert U. 50,000-daily’s profit 

was lowest since 1945. E&P 91:17 p24 
April 19. 
Editor & Publisher's “typical” daily 
showed that expenses during 1957 in- 
creased more than revenues; total ad- 
vertising revenue increased in spite of 
decline in national advertising. 

WALKER, JEROME H. N. Y. Times nets $3 

million on $86 million gross in ’57. 
E&P 91:18 pi7 April 26. 
The newspaper’s first public financial 
statement covers five years, showing 
profits as low as $61,346 (1954) from 
the newspaper itself. More than half the 
1957 net was returned by a Times uews- 
print mill. 


Pictorial Journalism 


BERLYNE, D. E. The influence of com- 

plexity and novelty in visual figures on 
orienting responses. J. Exper. Psych. 
55:3 pp289-96 March. 
Experiment found that individuals given 
a choice tend to fixate “a part of the 
environment that is a relatively rich 
source of information in preference to 
one that is a relatively poor one.” 

BusH, GeorGe S. Needed: a new look in 
photojournalism courses. JQ 35:2 pp 
216-220 Spring. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 
MEDALIA, NaHuM Z. and Otto N. LARSEN. 
Diffusion and belief in a collective de- 
lusion: the Seattle windshield pitting 
epidemic. Amer. Sociol. Rev. 23:2 pp 
180-86 April. 
Found 50% of sample of 886 inter- 
viewed by telephone “believed” that un- 
usual physical agents were pitting wind- 
shields in Seattle. Men, auto-owners, 
and the highly educated were somewhat 
more skeptical. Authors theorize that 
interest in subject declined “. . . because 





Articles in American Magazines 


the pitting, as a new, non-institution- 
alized, anxiety-provoking situation, was 
given symbolic recognition and magical 
control.” 

SETTEL, ARTHUR. Propaganda’s diminish- 

ing returns. Sat. Rev. 41:26 p25 June 

28. 

Voice of America, Radio Free Europe, 
and other nations’ international broad- 
casting services create a cacophony of 
ideological propaganda. The U. S. must 
consider this clamor and the growing 
resistance of people to believe anything, 
and reassess the problem of communi- 
cating our values to overstimulated peo- 
ples. 

Weiss, WALTER. The relationship between 
judgments of a communicator’s position 
and extent of opinion change. J. Ab- 
norm. & Soc. Psych. 56:3 pp380-84 
May. 

Reports that when a communicator, ad- 
vocating an extreme position, provides 
“anchors” (examples of even more ex- 
treme positions in either direction), his 
audience perceives his position as being 
less extreme than it is. However, an 
audience getting an unanchored com- 
munication changes more in the advo- 


cated direction than an audience getting 
an anchored communication. 


Public Relations 


BonmLLA, FRANK and Harris Hugy. The 
meaning of headlines to public rela- 
tions. PR Jrnl. 14:4 p16 April. 
Research studies abroad that show the 
views and feelings of foreign publics, 
are increasing in number and quality, 
and are important to understanding 
markets and climate of opinion toward 
U. S. industry. 

PACKARD, VANCE. Public relations: good 
or bad? Atlantic 201:5 p53 May. 
With news peg of truckers’ suit against 
railroads for “big lie” propaganda, the 
author attacks “sly” use of “fronts” and 
other such tactics in public relations. 

Roper, BuRNS W. Can we measure re- 

sults? PR Jrnl. 14:4 p3 April. 
Failures to measure effects reliably in 
large-sample interviewing in waves and 
in before-and-after panel interviewing, 
demonstrate pitfalls in this area of study 
and indicate promising applications. 

Suea, James G. Railroad community re- 
lations—a case report from Southern Pa- 
cific. PR Jrnl. 14:5 p17 May. 
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Railroad passenger-traffic agents, un- 
trained in public relations, became suc- 
cessful p.r. representatives for their firm 
in its effort to cope with problems over 
its vast territory. 

STEWARD, Hat D. It’s what you do that 
counts. PR 3:2 pp18-24 April. 
Writer calls for ethical standards in pub- 
lic relations that include list of im- 
proper practices that will be publicly 
condemned by p.r. associations, and 
provisions for expulsion of members. 

WEIss, WALTER. A perspective on rumor. 
PR Jrnl. 14:6 p12 June. 
A “speculative account” suggests that 
significant characteristics of rumor situ- 
ations are lack of secure standards of 
evidence for determining truth of the 
communication, word-of-mouth  trans- 
mission, and propagation by sources not 
the object of the rumor. 

Wiese, GERHART D. Who is Sherman? 
PR Jrnl. 14:4 p7 April. 
Researcher recommends combining the 
use of motivational and quantitative re- 
search to learn how people perceive a 
company, and to tailor messages com- 
patible with that perception. 


Radio and Television 


AnonyMous. The big picture. Time 71: 
19 p69 May 12. 

Spread of TV and creation of Euro- 
vision network linking all non-Commu- 
nist countries of Europe. 

—FCC takes some second looks. Bus. Wk. 
1958:1490 p69 March 22. 

Though under fire from Congress, 
agency goes ahead with hearings on new 
tougher rules for radio-TV. 

—The legal problems of educational tele- 
vision. Yale L. R. 67:4 p639 Feb. 
Broad survey of organization and fi- 
nancing as well as legal problems. 

—Potent voice in the Middle East. Bdcstg. 
54:18 p 118 May 5S. 

Radio has projected Arabs and Mos- 
lems out of dark ages into 20th century 
with unbelievable speed. 

—Time to take risks of growing up. Bd- 

estg. 54:18 p35 May 5. 
CBS President Stanton says broadcast- 
ing’s responsibility to inform and help 
mold public opinion essential to survival 
of democracy. FCC Chairman Doerfer 
says unless broadcasters assume edito- 
rial duty they will invite regulation and 
control. 
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—TV’s good courtroom manners earn 

Missouri judge’s praise. Bdcstg. 54:15 
p64 April 14. 
Murder trial judge applauds skillful trial 
coverage by KOMU-TV. Says public 
has a right to know, a right to hear and 
a right to see. 

—WDAY-TV gets sec. 315 relief. Bdcstg. 

54:14 p64 April 7. 
North Dakota Supreme Court rules that 
Fargo television station is not liable for 
statements made over its facilities by a 
candidate in 1956 election campaign. 
Court declares that Congress did not 
intend to compel a station to broadcast 
libelous statements and at the same 
time subject it to the risk of defending 
actions for damages. 

Back, GuNNAR. The local bind. Sat. Rev. 

41:23 p26 June 7. 
Thirty-two percent of America depends 
on the five-minute newscast for all its 
news. The five-minute news capsule, 
“too brief for meaning,” provides these 
Americans with a flow of news cen- 
sored by time limitation and the well- 
meaning ignorance of broadcast policy 
makers and inexperienced news an- 
nouncers. Survey shows stations broad- 
cast an average of 12 five-minute news 
programs per day and an average of 
two fifteen-minute programs per day. 

Dornsrook, Don. Milwaukee debates. 

Sat. Rev. 41:20 p30 May 17. 
WXIX, Milwaukee, broadcasts only par- 
tisan panel in the country. Important 
and controversial figures are ronted 
by partisan panel—persons who are ex- 
actly opposite in political, economic and 
social views. 

HymorFr, Epwarp. ‘Emptiness’ in local 
coverage filled by alert, intense radio- 
TV reporting. Quill 46:4 p12 April. 
Gabe Pressman’s aggressive on-the-spot, 
when-it-happens reporting brings sounds, 
moods and events of a city into the 
homes of New Yorkers. 


KERN, JANET. Newspaper tv columnist 
says public would benefit from agency 
control of tv programming. Ad. Age 
29:24 pp67-70 June 16. 

MICKELSON, Sic. TV accepts its greatest 
challenge. TV 15:5 p44 May. 
Television can do more than reflect and 
report events. It can fuse picture and 
fact, illustration and idea to achieve 
new dimension in serious journalism. 


QUARTERLY 


Orme, FRANK. News — radio's 
strength. TV 15:4 p44 April. 
News is the major reason 
tune in. Although the five-minute news 
is current trend, WOR, New York, 
schedules 15-minute programs profitably 
because listeners want news in depth. 

Ray, THomas L. Television and radio pro- 
vide a new perspective to legislative 
coverage. Quill 46:5 p8 May. 
Kentucky legislator says television cov- 
erage of legislature brought new interest 
in government to the state, demonstrated 
political factionism in action, and added 
depth to understanding. 

SETTEL, ARTHUR. Propaganda’s diminish- 

ing returns. Sat. Rev. 41:26 p25 June 
28. 
Voice of America, Radio Free Europe 
and the international broadcasting ser- 
vices of other countries create a caco- 
phony of ideological propaganda. The 
U. S. must reflect on this clamor and 
on growing resistance of people to be- 
lieve anything, from any source, and re- 
assess the problem of communicating 
our values and principles to an over- 
stimulated humanity. 

SHAYON, Ropert L. Easy as ABC. Sat. 

Rev. 41:19 p23 May 10. 
UNESCO 10th anniversary series most 
imaginative work done in radio, dem- 
onstrating skill in use of tape record- 
ings. 


basic 


Research Methods 


MATARAZZO, RUTH G. ef al. Psychological 
test and organismic correlates of inter- 
view interaction patterns. J. Abnorm. & 
Soc. Psych. 56:3 pp329-38 May. 
Reports, among other things, that per- 
sons who speak in short utterances dur- 
ing an interview are less intelligent and 
seem to be more “on their guard” or 
more stereotyped in their psychological 
test patterns. 


Survey Technique and Media Analysis 

ALLISON, Harry E. et al. Recruiting and 
maintaining a consumer panel. Journ. 
Mktg. 22:4 pp377-390 April. 
Thirty-one percent (154) of 492 fami- 
lies taking part in a 32-week consumer 
panel submitted satisfactory written rec- 
ords. A one-interview approach with a 
pre-interview letter was a better recruit- 
ing device than a two-interview ap- 
proach. 








A Selected Bibliography 
From Foreign Journals 


April, May and June 1958 
Edited by L. JOHN MARTIN 


Assisted by Marvin Alisky, Arizona State 
(Latin America); Yujiro Chiba, Tokyo (Ja- 
pan); D. H. Couvee, Amsterdam (France, 
Benelux, Scandinavia); Walter Hagemann and 
W. B. Lerg, Munster (Germany); Mieczyslaw 
Kafel, Warsaw (East Europe); Abdus Salam 
Khurshid, Panjab (Pakistan); Malcolm S. Mac- 
Lean Jr., Michigan State (Italy); N. V. K. 
Murthy, Osmania (India) 








Censorship was on the increase during the past quarter. Premier Pflimlin of 
France applied emergency censorship powers in mid-May and also banned travel 
to Algeria by correspondents. Other states that either tightened or imposed new 
censorship on the press were Haiti, Cuba, Lebanon and Indonesia. Correspondents 
were ousted from Haiti and Tunisia, and editors were jailed in Turkey, Pakistan 


and Haiti. Newspapers were ordered closed in Indonesia, Lebanon, Panama and 
Turkey. 

On the other hand, Morocco granted press freedom to opposition groups under 
a royal charter of May 8. An Iranian daily and a weekly, both published by the 
Ettela’at Company, were first to be set by linotype in that country. Previously 
everything had been set by hand. In the Soviet Union, Press Day was observed 
on the anniversary of the first issue of Pravda. 

The International Federation of Journalists, meeting for its 4th World Confer- 
ence in London, unanimously upheld the right of a journalist to keep his sources 
of information secret. And the 11th Conference of the International Federation of 
Newspaper Publishers and Editors (FIEJ) was held in Tokyo in June. 


Publications cited include: A, Die Anzeige (Reutlingen); BIJ, Bulletin of the Institute of Journalism 
(Tokyo); CBC, CBC Report (Nagoya); D, Dokumente (Koln); DS, Der Druckspiegel (Stuttgart); E, 
l’Echo de la Presse et de la Publicite (Paris); EP, Etudes de Presse (Paris); F, Film 58 (Frankfurt/ 
Main); FF, Filmforum (Emsdetten/West.); FIEJ, Federation Internationale des Editeurs de Journaux 
(Paris); FR, Fernseh-Rundschau (Hamburg); FS, Fernsehen (Heidelberg); G, Gazette (Leiden); HA, 
Hispano Americano (Mexico City); IFJ, IFJ Information (Brussels); IM, Imroze (Lahore); IPI, IPI Re- 
port (Zurich); J, Der Journalist (Bonn); NC, Notizie e Commenti (Rome); NR, Newspaper Research 
(Tokyo); NS, Novinarsky Sbornik (Prague); P, Publizistik (Bremen); PP, Prasa Polska (Warsaw); PSK, 
Politisch-Soziale-Korrespondenz (Bonn); RF, Rundfunk und Fernsehen (Hamburg); RT, Cahiers 
d’Etudes de Radio-Television (Paris); S, Sobotka (Warsaw); SP, Der Spiegel (Hamburg); VZ, Viertel- 
jahrshefte fur Zeitgeschichte (Stuttgart); WPN, World’s Press News (London); ZV, Zeitungs-Verlag und 
Zeitschriften-Verlag (Bad Godesberg). 


Advertising A thorough analysis of the free gift as 

Bures, HaNs Lupwic. Das Werbegeschenk - advertising medium—its form, func- 

als werbendes Mittel. A 34:4 pp276- tions and effects, with a look at the 
282 April. judicial side. 
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Kroprr, H. F. J. Zweifel und Kritik an 

der Werbund. P 3:3 ppl31-144 May- 
June. 
Critical examination of German adver- 
tising scene—the industry and the agen- 
cies need research on the economic ef- 
fects of advertising to meet growing un- 
easiness of media and consumers. Eco- 
nomic and social scientists remain skep- 
tical. 

ScumiptT, Jens H. Gedanken zur Ration- 

alisierung der Werbund. ZV 55:9 pp 
253-256 May 1. 
Statistics on advertising expenses of the 
industry and advertising income on the 
media side provide a basis for future 
rational planning. 


Communication Theory 


CALDER, RITCHIE. Anxiety in the head- 

lines. IPI 7:1 pp5-7 May. 
Science writer says a little knowledge 
may be a dangerous thing since news- 
papers react sensationally to emotional 
situations. 

KLIMES, VLADIMIR. Some remarks on the 

problems of news reporting from abroad. 
NS 3:1 pp26-35 n.d. 
While he admits the importance of in- 
ternational reporting, the author says 
that only through an understanding of 
the class character of journalistic activ- 
ity can one report meaningfully. 

TERROU, FERNAND. La condition de la 
presse en France. EP 10:spec. pp13-22 
n.d. 

The problem of freedom of the press 
must be considered in the light of its 
new economic status. 


JOURNALISM 


Community Journalism 

ANonyMows. A real “local paper.” FIEJ 

10:36 pp12-13 April. 

Bruehl, a small town in West Germany, 

has a new, 4-page bi-monthly called 

Kiebitz, which, unlike most other Ger- 

man papers, publishers articles only on 

local topics. 


Comparative Journalism and Press 
Description 

ANoNyMousS. Bigger issues and special 
features are on increase. WPN 59:1516 
p19 April 4. 
Besides the best known Jewish Chroni- 
cle, there are 7 Jewish weeklies, 2 bi- 
weeklies, 12 monthlies, 4 bi-monthlies 


QUARTERLY 


and 13 quarterlies in England. The 
weekly newspaper, The Jewish Chroni- 
cle, was founded in 1841 and has its 
own world-wide news service. 

—Grosses Lesebediirfnis in der Sovietzone. 
ZV 55:9 pp339-340 May 1. 
East Germany has 39 dailies, 34 week- 
lies and 409 magazines controlled by 
the official Press Office. 

—tLa presse confessionnelle. 
pp23-28 May 15. 
In the French religious press, Esprit and 
Temoignage Chretien are left-wing, 
whereas Pelerin and La France Catho- 
lique are on the right. La Croix, though 
owned and run by the Catholic order of 
the Assumption, does not show any re- 
ligious bias. 

—tLa presse confessionnelle. 
pp15-17 June 1. 
Discusses the religious weeklies: Pelerin, 
Vie Catholique Illustree and Temoig- 
nage Chretien. End of a series that 
started in the Dec. 15, 1957, issue on 
the French partisan press. 

—La presse d’extreme gauche. E 13:340 
pp9-14 April 1. 
The press of the extreme left operates 
outside the French community. L’Hu- 
manite was founded in 1904 as an anti- 
Russian paper. In Dec. 1920 it lost its 
independence to the Communist Inter- 
national. Discusses its changes of opin- 
ion. 

—La presse d’extreme gauche. E 13:341 
pp19-22 April 15. 
Both Liberation and L’Humanite are 
Communist. The former, while not very 
well edited or written, is more profes- 
sionally put together than the boring 
L’Humanite. Liberation’s circulation 
dropped from 225,000 in 1946 to 120,- 
000 now and it must be receiving out- 
side subsidies. L’Humanite, with a larger 
circulation, constantly asks for contri- 
butions. 

—Die Presse im freien Japan. ZV 55:11 
pp421-423 June 1. 
The development of the Japanese press 
since 1952. Description of its present 
situation with statistics and a content 
analysis of eight major newspapers. 

—Die wirtschaftliche Situation der “nicht- 
kommunistischen” Zeitungen in der Sow- 
jetzone. ZV 55:12 p480 June 15. 
The economic status of “non-commu- 
nist” newspapers in East Germany. The 


E 13:343 


E 13:344 
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17 dailies of “democratic” parties have 
a circulation of 530,000. 

ELInperR, Erik. Uber das Presse- und An- 

zeigenwesen in Schweden. ZV 55:9 
pp374-377 May 1. 
Press and advertising in Sweden. A sta- 
tistical analysis of newspaper circula- 
tion and the advertising market follow- 
ing American standards. 

Emery, Epwin. The contemporary Amer- 
ican daily press. G 4:1 pp1-8 n.d. 
The United States has 1,760 dailies (314 
morning), with a total circulation of 
57 million. In 1957, 78 cities had com- 
peting papers. Of the 1,712 papers that 
take a wire service, 1,205 take only 
one. Further facts and figures are given. 

FoLey, CHARLES. One short year ago I 
had one publication—now I have four. 
WPN 59:1524 p12 May 30. 
Owner-editor of Times of Cyprus tells 
how he acquired two sports weeklies 
and a Cyprus version of Life. 

Gusin, K. Idejnoje Oruzje. Sovietskaja 

Petchat 1958:5 ppl-4 May. 
The editor-in-chief of Izvestia says that 
“the press of our Party has grown into 
a tremendous power.” The total daily 
circulation of the Soviet press is about 
60 million. Recently, a new type of 
kolkhoz newspaper has appeared in the 
USSR. About 2,000 such papers are be- 
ing published. “Our main task is to 
raise the quality of the press and its ide- 
ological and political level, to strengthen 
its role of an organizer, and to bring it 
closer to practical economic and cul- 
tural problems.” 

IsHIMITSU, MASANDO. The monopoly and 
competition of the newspaper—a com- 
parison of the Japanese case and the 
American. NR 1958:6 pp16-19 n.d. 
American papers are characterized by 
their tendency toward local monopoly 
and the large amount of local advertise- 
ments. Japanese papers are, in remark- 
able contrast, depending on the city for 
advertising sponsors as well as for in- 
formation. 

Jouies, Z. Czytelnictwo i rozwoj prasy w 
r. 1957. PP 12:5 pp11-16 May. 

Poland had 799 periodical publications 
in 1957. In December, 1957, their cir- 
culation was 20,518,000. The figure in- 
cludes 47 daily newspapers and 120 
periodicals of a social and political or 
cultural character. Another 112 scientific 
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journals had a circulation of about 130,- 
000. 

L. C. Tableau de la presse periodique en 
Suisse. E 13:341 pp27-31 April 15. 
Linguistic, political and geographic fac- 
tors limit Swiss circulations. There are 
few chains. The proportion of advertis- 
ing is high. Lists major news weeklies. 

MEHLHORN, Hans. Die Entwicklung der 
Zeitungen und Zeitschriften im Jahre 
1957. ZV 55:9 pp256-264 May 1. 
Thorough tabulation of circulations of 
German newspapers and magazines. 
Dailies stagnate, magazines steadily 
climb. 


Courts and Law of the Press 


ANonyMous. Les informations et comptes 

rendus interdits par la loi. E 13:345 
pp5-6 June 15. 
Article 39 of the Law of Nov. 28, 1955, 
forbids publication of stories about the 
suicide of a minor. Lists other types of 
coverage that are forbidden under 
French law, and the punishments incur- 
red. 

—Kabinett beschliesst “Lex Soraya”—Ver- 
starkter Ehrenschutz fiir Staatsoberhdup- 
ter. Entwurf eines Fiinften Strafander- 
ungsgesetzes. Erste Reaktionen der 
Presse. ZV 55:11 pp424-426 June 1. 
The German Bundestag drafted a bill 
called “Lex Soraya” to protect the pri- 
vacy and honor of foreign statesmen 
and their families. The German Press 
Council, many newspapers, the unions 
and some parties have protested. 

LOFFLER, MarTIN. Haftet die Presse fiir 

die von einer Agentur iibernommene 
Falschmeldung? ZV 55:10 Suppl. “Ar- 
chiv fiir Presserecht” No. 22 ppl1-13 
May 15. 
Fundamental decision of the Swiss Fed- 
eral Court. The editor is held responsi- 
ble if he has published false information 
he received through a news agency. 

RENAULT, MAURICE. A propos de la dis- 
parition de “Suspense.” E 13:341 pp11- 
12 April 15. 

An injunction against the monthly mag- 
azine Suspense on May 31, 1957, for- 
bade its sale to minors under law of 
July 16, 1949. Its director writes that 
the Censorship Bureau should not pro- 
ceed against a publication without pre- 
vious warning; that the law should more 
clearly limit its functions to young peo- 
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ple’s publications and that an appeal 
mechanism must be set up. 

TERROU, FERNAND. Das Zeugnisverweiger- 
ungsrecht der Journalisten. ZV 55:8 
pp233-234 April 15. 

The right to conceal information sources 
is an international law problem in jour- 
nalism. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 
AnonyMous. La “terza pagina.” NC 2: 
4 p3 April. 
Evaluation of the Italian newspaper's 
unusual “third page” by Enrico Falqui 
and Francesco Fattorello. While Falqui 
defends the cultural and literary func- 
tions of the “third page,” Fattorello ar- 
gues that these functions must not be 
separated from the "s more 
general purpose of diffusing informa- 
tion. 


Editorial Methods and Writing 

AWA. Der geplagte Lokalredakteur. ZV 

55:9 Suppl. “Praktischer Journalismus” 
No. 29 ppi-3 May 1. 
Local reporting often lacks the stimu- 
lating color of international news. Some 
want a “scoop” made out of their local 
activities. The editor has to devise the 
best way to keep readers from switching 
popes. 

BURGHARDT, HEINZ. “Aus der Au” spricht 
die Leser nicht mehr an. J 8:5 pp12-13 
May. 

Metropolitan dailies’ local sections force 
small local newspapers to change style 
and make-up to survive. 

EsTABROOK, RoBERT H. Their varied views 
are important. IPI 6:12 pp5-7 April. 
Syndicated columns make for standard- 
ized opinion if a paper prints only one 
viewpoint. But that is the paper’s fault. 
Columnists give depth and understand- 
ing to news from Washington and 
abroad. They help stimulate reader in- 
terest. 

Hosen, Linpsay. Why we don’t use them. 

IPI 6:12 pp4, 6 April. 
Milwaukee Journal editor says his pa- 
per doesn’t run columnists because a 
paper’s own editorials are better read. 
A big paper should let its editorial writ- 
ers make contacts and travel so as to 
become better informed. 

Stisns, M. News selection. IFJ 7:1 pp6- 
14 Jan.-April. 

Besides considerations of what is news- 
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worthy, the selection of news is gov- 
erned by such things also as moral, le- 
gal and economic aspects. 

Wacner, Ericu. Die Zeitung von morgen. 
DS 13:5 pp291-300 May. 
Lucid preview on possible development 
of information style in the press. Its 
editorial concept and the structure of its 
make-up. 


Education for Journalism 


AnonyMous. L’Institut Francais de Presse. 

E 13:343 pp17-19 May 15. 
The French Institute of the Press had its 
origins in 1937. It was revived after the 
war and turned into a private organiza- 
tion under supervision of the French 
press. In February 1957 it was made a 
part of the University of Paris and is 
administered by a board comprising 
members of university faculties and the 
press. It publishes Etudes de Presse. 

Cuupmakov, J. L. Vychova novinaru na 
sovetskych universitach. NS 2:1 pp65- 
69 May. 

The dean of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Moscow says 3,220 students of 
are enrolled in Soviet uni- 
versities, and 1,880 students take cor- 
respondence or extension courses. A 
dozen universities in the Soviet Union 
offer journalism. They are the universi- 
ties in Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Lwow, 
Minsk, Uzbek, Kirghiz, Wilno, Azerbai- 
jan, Georgia, Armenia and Kazakh. A 
+ swe of these schools publish their 
own journals and have their own typo- 
graphical, radio and other equipment. 

Kupis, TaDEusz. Czy Dziennikarstwo Jest 

Nauka? PP 1957:10 pp12-13 n.d. 
Two international conferences devoted 
to the types and methods of journalistic 
studies in Socialist countries. The author 
discusses the three existing types of 
studies and the problems of research in- 
stitutes in the field of mass comunica- 
tions. 

Luxon, Norval Net. Professional edu- 
cation for journalism in the United 
States of America. G 4:1 pp83-89 n.d. 
Journalism education has developed per- 
haps too rapidly in the past 50 years. 
The trend in the best schools is toward 
graduate study and research. But many 
schools are inadequately staffed and 
equipped to teach journalism at the aca- 
demic level and should be closed. 
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Peters, HaNs-JoacHiM. Zur Nachwuchs- 
frage: Kein Interesse?—Blind?—Oder 
selbstmérderisch? J 8:5 pp5-6 May. 
Universities are not yet the ideal solu- 
tion for journalism education, in this 
writer’s opinion. Editors and publishers 
remain skeptical of Ph.D.s. 

Film 

HEBECKER, KLaus. Kriminalfilme von hii- 
ben und driiben. FF 7:6 p7 June. 
Suspense still must be imported from 
other countries: German detective films 
don’t reach international standards. 

MARCORELLES, Louis. Ungarn: Film und 
Revolution. F 1958:1 pp99-108 a.d. 
The Hungarian film never was really 
important, although this country gave 
birth to some of the movies’ most pro- 
lific artists, directors and cameramen 
working in all parts of the world. 

Moskow11Tz, GENE. Der polnische Nach- 

kriegsfilm. D 14:2 pp151-155 April. 
A new era for the Polish film began af- 
ter World War II. It reached a climax 
with two extraordinary films presented 
last year to the visitors of the Cannes 
Festival. They were the result of the 
“Silent Revolution” of October 1956. 

PaTALas, ENNO. Hollywoods Antwort. So- 
zialgeschichte des amerikanischen Films. 
F 1958:1 pp21-40 n.d. 

Social history of the American movies. 
Interpretation of significant U. S. films, 
topics, structure and hidden motivations. 

TROLLE, Borce. Méglichkeiten fiir eine 
neue Bliitezeit. FF 7:4 p3 April. 

Some movies show the beginnings of 
new heights in Danish films. 
Foreign Correspondence and 
Reporting 

Kimes, VLADIMIR. Nekolik poznamek k 

problemom zpravodajstvi ze zahranici. 
NS 2:1 pp26-35 May. 
Answering an article by Jacques Kay- 
ser, Prof. Klimes demands that foreign 
news in the press should give “the full 
truth” and be faithful to the facts. The 
reader “has the right to demand that 
he is not cheated.” 

Wogsna, RyszarD. Kilka unwag o wyjaz- 
dach za granice. PP 1957:9 pp2-6, n.d. 
Hints for journalists and reporters who 
go abroad. They ought to prepare them- 
selves carefully for their work. The au- 
thor emphasizes that he does not dis- 
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cuss the work of permanent foreign 
correspondents. 


Government and Press 

ANoNnyMous. Detencion y protesta. HA 

33:839 p54 June 2. 
On May 19, Honduras police arrested 
Humberto Andino and Gabriel Zepeda, 
owners of station Radio Comayaguela 
on a charge of “working against the se- 
curity of the nation,” by airing a pro- 
gram critical of Honduran President Ra- 
mon Villeda Morales. Newsman Hermes 
Bertrand Anduray announced himself 
solely responsible for the broadcast. Po- 
lice freed the owners and jailed the 
newscaster. The Honduran Press Asso- 
ciation, on June 1, was still trying to 
obtain his freedom. 

—Western hemisphere press freedom 

weighed. IPI 7:1 pil-12 May. 
The Inter-American Press Association 
board of directors finds that press free- 
dom in the Western Hemisphere has 
made progress in the past year. Dicta- 
torships have been overthrown in Vene- 
zuela and Colombia. But as of April, 
press freedom does not exist in Bolivia, 
Cuba, Paraguay and the Dominican Re- 
public. 

Curpa, Yustro. On the “Right to Know” 

as a movement of journalists. BU pp1- 
16, March 30. 
Analyzes the “Right to Know” move- 
ment by tracing its development. Its 
goal in England, America, Japan, etc., 
is discussed. 

PICKERELL, ALBERT G. Access to news in 
the United States. G 4:1 pp65-80 n.d. 
There has been more secrecy in govern- 
ment at the federal level in the past 
decade than at any other time. There 
also have been many groups working to 
break down the barriers. Access to in- 
formation has been limited by presi- 
dential decrees, withholding of passports 
to newsmen, ban on cameras in court- 
rooms. 


History and Biography 
KLUTENTRETER, W. Journalismus im Vor- 
mdrz. 3 8:5 pp20-22 May. 
Karl Marx died 75 years ago. Notes on 
the education of this political journalist, 
beginning in 1842 in Cologne when 
Marx was 24. 
BELLANGER, CLAUDE. Presence de la presse 
quotidienne. EP 10:spec. pp8-12 n.d. 
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ZAWADKA, MIECZYSLAW. 


Traces development of the newspaper in 
France. 


KuHurRsHID, ABpUS SALAM. Abul Kalam 


Azad’s role in Urdu journalism till 
1908. IM 11:70, 77 pp4-5 May 11, 18. 
Abul Kalam Azad, Indian minister of 
education who died recently, has been 
known as a journalist for his weekly 
Al-Hilal (1912-14, 1927). This is the 
story of Azad’s career in journalism 
before that venture and the way in 
which his ideas were influenced by the 
current movements. 


Pater, Mreczystaw. Wlade Pruskie wo- 


bec prasy Polskiej na Gornym Slasku 
przed kulturkampfen (1860-1871). S$ 
1957:2 pp169-210 n.d. 

This study, of particular interest for re- 
search workers in mass communication 
and press historians, also contains socio- 
logical data on the reading of the press 
and the influence of the Polish press on 
the Silesian community at the time of 
growing oppression of the Polish na- 
tion by Prussia. 

QurReEsHI, ANWAR. The evolutionary pe- 
riod of Urdu journalism in Punjab. IM 
11:56, 63, 70, 77 ppS-6 April 27, May 
4, 11, 18. 

A well-knit account of the origin and 
development of Urdu journalism in 
Punjab before Partition, from 1850 to 
1888. 

SvosopaA, ALots. A contribution to the 
part played by the press during the Feb- 
ruary events. NS 3:1 pp1-18 n.d. 

The press played a very important part 
in the Communist revolution of Febru- 
ary, 1948, in Czechoslovakia. 


TREUE, WILHELM. Rede Hitlers vor der 


deutschen Presse (10. November 1938). 
VZ 6:2 pp175-191 April. 

Annotated documentation of one of Hit- 
ler’s rare speeches to representatives of 
the German press on Nov. 10, 1938, at 
the Fiihrerbau in Munich. The full text 
was copied from recordings now in the 
archives of the BBC. 


Labor Relations and Personnel 
Problems 


O niektorych 
sprawach prasowo—wydawniczych slo 
juz nie kilka a kilkanascie. PP 1957:11 
pp3-8 n.d. 

Statistics on the press and journalists’ 
professional relations and salaries, as 
well as certain legal and organization 
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transformations in Poland’s greatest 
publishing enterprise, the Press Work- 
ers’ Co-operative Publishing Society. 
This transformation is the result of the 
attempts at reorganizing press publica- 
tions begun a year ago. 


Newspaper Production and 
Management 


Couveg, D. H. The administration of the 


“Oprechte Haarlemse Courant,” 1738- 
1742. G 4:1, pp91-110 ad. 

The books of this Dutch paper, found in 
a Haarlem museum, show the produc- 
tion costs and methods of an 18th cen- 
tury newspaper. 


Tsusmmura, Akira. The distributive proc- 


ess of the press in the Soviet Union. 
BI 3:7 pp37-57 March 30. 

Political, economic and social problems 
in the distributive process of the press in 
the Soviet Union. Regards it as a con- 
flicting process of two powers. One from 
above (the Communist Party) forces 
the people to read the press; the other 
from below (the masses) reject the 
press. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 


ALBIG, WILLIAM. Publicity, advertising 


and propaganda in the United States. 
G 4:1 pp23-32 n.d. 

Publicity, advertising and propaganda 
all use appeals based on study of con- 
temporary mass culture. They aim at 
manipulation rather than education. 


ANONYMOUS. Programa internacional. HA 


33:839 p75 June 2. 

From Washington, D. C., the Organiza- 
tion of American States now transmits 
daily from the Pan American Building, 
news programs beamed to the 20 Latin 
American republics. Monday through 
Friday the programming is in Spanish. 
Saturdays half the programs are in 
Spanish, half in Portuguese (for Brazil). 
Sundays half the programs are in 
French (for Haiti). 


HULTEN, CHARLES M. The impact of Sen- 


ator Joseph McCarthy on the press of 
the United States. G 4:1 pp11-20 n.d. 

The senator understood the “deadly vir- 
tues” of the American press and ex- 
ploited its passion for “objectivity.” The 
press “gallantly led the troops from the 
rear in a belated attack” on the senator. 
While the press helped build him up, 
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there was sincere self-questioning almost 
from the start. 

Roucek, JosepH S. Die aussenpolitische 

Propaganda der Vereinigten Staaten. P 
3:3 pp165-172 May-June. 
The U. S. propaganda offensive by gov- 
ernment and private organizations. A 
summary of its development and recent 
activities overseas. 

SCHNEIDER, MAARTEN. Bacteria as propa- 
ganda-weapon. G 4:1 pp47-62 n.d. 
After getting the facts to the public, 
Moscow stepped in and directed the 
campaign, Gives chronology of events. 


Radio and Television 


ANONYMOUS. History of Japanese com- 
mercial broadcasting. 1. Its quickening 
period. CBC 1958:5 pp43-46 n.d. 2. Its 
initial idea and the barrier of the Amer- 
ican occupation policy. CBC 1958:6 
pp41-45 n.d. 

Development of Japanese commercial 
broadcasting from World War II until 
its establishment on Sept. 1, 1951. 

-—Rundfunknachrichten unparteiisch? PSK 

7:9 p24 May 1. 
Content analysis of the newscasts of 
several German radio stations. Where 
does subjectivity of the news editor be- 
gin? 

—Tagesschau: Filme per Funk. SP 12:17 

pp58-59 April 23. 
New methods for speedy transmission 
of news-films to keep European TV in- 
formation up-to-date and a radio net- 
work from southern Italy to Sweden. 

—Werbung: Sender auf See. SP 12:25 

pp51-53 June 18. 
Scandinavian firm wants to break the 
monopoly of the Danish state radio. It 
broadcasts commercial programs from 
a cutter anchored at sea outside the 
three-mile zone. 

—Zwei Denkschriften zum kommerziellen 
Fernsehen. 1. Die Stadelmayer Denk- 
schrift. 2. Die Denkschrift des Marken- 
artikel-Verbandes. RF 6:1 pp51-59 n.d. 
Two controversial reports on commer- 
cial TV in Germany: No. 1 by a repre- 
sentative of the corporate radio stations; 
No. 2 by the association of manufac- 
turers of branded articles. 

Beck, Ursuta. Kleine dsterreichische 
Fernsehbilanz. FR 1958:4 pp159-163 
April. 

Facts about Austrian TV, on the air 
since Jan. 1, 1957.. 
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BrUHL, Fritz. Aus der Werkstatt des 
Kommentators. RF 6:1 ppi-11 n.d. 

A commentator advises on style and 
structure of broadcast editorials. 

Des FONTAINES, ALEXANDER. TV's weak- 

nesses are newspaper’s strength. IPI 6: 
12 p3 April. 
Newspapers should concentrate on news 
instead of trying to compete with TV in 
the field of entertainment. The strength 
of newspapers is that TV is costly and 
time-consuming when it comes to news- 
casts. 

ECKERT, GERHARD. Antwort auf eine not- 

wendige Frage. FR 1958:5 pp199-204 
May. 
Report on two opinion polls by inde- 
pendent organizations on commercial 
TV in Germany. Of 1028 interviewed, 
75% were in favor, 10% against and 
15% undecided or had no opinion. 


Er. Sorge vor dem Jahr 1960? FR 1958: 
5 pp204-208 May n.d. 
The budget of the German broadcasting 
corporations. There will be a good fi- 
nancial basis for a second program. 
Better proportioning of income from the 
license fee is imperative for the audio 
and video sectors. 


Gumaraes, A. Da Gruz. La radio dans 
certaines regions sous-developpes du 
Bresil. RT 1958:17 pp54-61 April. 
Brazil has a national radio station, but 
also many free enterprise stations and 
chains. Public loudspeakers replace in- 
dividual receivers. The Brazilian reacts 
differently to oral communication from 
other peoples. 


Hirasawa, Kaoru. A survey of the real 

situation of TV viewing. NR 1958:6 
pp7-15 n.d. 
Survey of TV viewing using a sample 
of 307 pupils in Tokyo primary schools. 
The children in TV-equipped homes 
spend much more time on entertain- 
ment than those at non-TV-equipped 
homes. Of the latter, 49% go to some 
neighboring TV-equipped home to 
watch TV. Children like sports and 
American films best. 


Liver, Extsa. Besuch beim schwedischen 
Fernsehen. FR 1958:6 pp249-253 n.d. 
Swedish TV went on the air in January 
1957 and by the end of March 1958 
had an audience of 120,000 and a staff 
of about 200 persons. 
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RATHKE, Kurt. Der deutsche Auslands- 
rundfunk. RF 6:1 pp35-42 n.d. 
A pioneer of German broadcasting de- 
scribes the first steps of international 
program exchange and the German 
short-wave service, with some statistics. 

TasteMKA, Hans. TV _ verwandelt Mr. 
Smith’s Sonntag. FS 6:5 pp253-255. 
Television in the United Kingdom. So- 
cial changes in leisure time use and the 
effects on the other media. 

VoGcEL, Paut O. Kann das private USA- 
Werbefernsehen uns ein Vorbild sein? 
J 8:5 ppl4-15 May. 
Discussing commercial TV for German 
broadcasting: US-television standards 
will be of no use though Germans might 
learn from them. 
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Survey Techniques and Media Analysis 


MCNELLY, JoHn T. Coverage of the 1956 
American presidential campaign in Brit- 
ain’s national press. G 4:1 pp33-44 n.d. 
Content analysis of Britain’s 9 morning 
national dailies shows many of the is- 
sues ignored, especially by the popular 
papers. Coverage not markedly biased. 

NiHon SHINBUN KyoKal Soco CHOSA 
SHitsu. A view of newspaper pages 
(1957). NR 1958:4 pp6-12 a.d. 
Content analysis of Japan’s three main 
national newspapers and ten local pa- 
pers, Dec. 1-7, 1957. In the local papers, 
the number of “human interest” articles 
is higher than in the national. Advertis- 
ing is twice as high in the national. 





JAMES RIVINGTON, "SPY" 

(Continued from Page 323) 
proud and powdered Tory was all 
along a spy. Yet appealing and pictur- 
esque as that explanation is, it is un- 
sound. The more likely, and more pe- 
destrian, explanation lies in the tradi- 
tional colonial respect for (and fear of) 
the press freedom doctrine. There is no 
documentation and little probability of 
Rivington’s spying activities. Nor is 
there any likelihood that Washington 
would grant preferred treatment to a 
man whose information was of small 
value and whose work was so destruc- 
tive it continued to plague the general 
14 years after the war. 

Rivington published his last newspa- 
per on December 31, 1783. But the old 
editor lived on for another 19 years, 
without money and without honor. He 
died on Independence Day, 1802. His 
obituaries in the New York Herald, 
July 7, and in many of the other news- 
papers are brief; some suggest, as does 
the Connecticut Journal, that he was a 
“truly respectable inhabitant” of New 
York.*® All refer to his earlier capacity 


* Connecticut Journal, vol. XXXV, no. 1810 
(July 8, 1802), 3. 


as “Printer to the King.” None men- 
tions that he had ever been a spy. 


AGERPRES 
(Continued from Page 347) 
and maintains a full-time correspond- 
ent in Moscow.” Or the same report on 
the adequacy of its foreign coverage: 
“Since 1950 TASS has been almost the 
sole source from which Agerpres re- 
ceives foreign information.” ? 

In terms of technical facilities, the 
number and quality of its foreign cor- 
respondents, and its access to many and 
varied news sources, Agerpres is on a 
par with the Western national news 
agencies. There are no indications of 
censorship of incoming dispatches from 
AP, Reuters, Agence France-Presse or 
the other agencies. The material is re- 
ceived as transmitted from the point of 
origin. Nor are there any indications of 
a Ministry of Information censor scruti- 
nizing copy before it is placed on the 
outgoing teleprinter or hellschreiber. 

The Agerpres controls are those gov- 
erning the actions of any branch of a 
monolithic structure. One may just as 
readily ask: Does the leg control the 
action of an arm? Agerpres is an inte- 
gral part of the body politic and as 
such is an instrument of national policy. 
Tibid., p. 118. 











News for inclusion in this section . 


NEWS NOTES 


EDITED BY ROBERT ROOT 


. . activities of schools and 


departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . . . should be sent to Professor 
Root, School of Journalism, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Notes for the next issue should reach him by October 1. 





Mosse Is Named Secretary 
Of ACEJ Accrediting Group 

Prof. Baskett Mosse of the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, has been named executive secre- 
tary of the national accrediting committee 
of the American Council on Education for 
Journalism. The Council is the recognized 
journalism education accrediting agency. 

Chairman of the radio and television de- 
partment of the Medill school, Mosse suc- 
ceeds Walter Wilcox, now of Tulane. 
Mosse was a reporter and editor of the 
Tulsa (Okla.) Daily World and morning 
news editor of NBC, Chicago, before join- 
ing the Northwestern faculty in 1946. 


Martin Appointed Professor 
At University of Florida 


Dr. L. John Martin, a copy editor and 
night editor on the Detroit Free Press, has 
been appointed professor of journalism 
and head of research at the University of 
Florida’s School of Journalism and Com- 
munications. 

Dr. Martin, 37, received his B.A. at the 
American University at Cairo, Egypt, and 
his M.A. and Ph.D. at the University of 
Minnesota. A foreign correspondent in the 
Middle East during and after World War 
II, he also served in various capacities on 
newspapers, news magazines and agencies 
in Palestine, Egypt and Iraq. 

In the United States, Dr. Martin has 
worked for the Minneapolis Tribune and 
the Rochester (N.Y.) Democrat and 
Chronicle as well as the Free Press, in ad- 
vertising and public relations, and as edi- 
tor of a house organ. He has been on the 
journalism faculties at Oregon, Minnesota 
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and Nebraska, and was assistant director 
of the International Relations Center at 
the University of Minnesota in 1952-53. 
Author of Internaticnal Propaganda: Its 
Legal and Diplomatic Control, he has been 
editor of the Foreign Bibliography section 
of the Journalism Quarterly since 1954. He 
has also been editorial consultant to Engi- 
neering College Magazine Associated. 


Michigan Begins PR Study 
With $17,000 Ford Grant 


Planning for a proposed comprehensive 
study of public relations is under way at 
the University of Michigan through a $17,- 
000 grant for preliminary studies. 

An interdisciplinary study group began 
the work in June after the grant was made 
to the University by the Ford Foundation. 

Included are studies of the organiza- 
tions, policies, practices, growth, and im- 
pact of public relations activities upon so- 
ciety. 

The preliminary planning is to develop 
specific proposals and to limit the prob- 
lems to be explored, hypotheses to be 
tested, and research methods to be used. 

Acting chairman of the study group is 
James D. Scott, professor of advertising in 
the School of Business Administration. 
Professor Edmund Wooding, in charge of 
public relations and advertising for the 
Department of Journalism in the Literary 
College, is a member of the group as are 
four other faculty members from the De- 
partments of Economics, Psychology, So- 
ciology, and Philosophy. Also included are 
representatives from the Survey Research 
Center and the Institute of Public Admin- 
istration. 
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Trout and Helen Patterson, 
Well-known J-Teachers, Retire 


Two widely-known journalism teachers 
have retired. 

Prof. Clement E. Trout, “dean of in- 
dustrial editing” and head of the Okla- 
homa State University journalism depart- 
ment, retired officially June 30. When he 
came in 1926, only a couple of journalism 
courses were listed in the catalog. Under 
his direction, the journalism department 
has come to need a faculty of nine full- 
time and part-time instructors for 175 stu- 
dents annually. 

Born Aug. 11, 1891, Prof. Trout was a 
farm boy who worked his way through the 
University of Illinois, and then moved on 
to the University of Wisconsin, where he 
took an M.S. degree in journalism. Among 
his first positions was the farm editorship 
of the Milwaukee Journal, and at the same 
time he edited a farm page for the Pub- 
lisher’s Auxiliary. 

Then in Washington, D.C., he helped 
with early government farm and radio 
market reports. 

Interest in the great, unexplored field of 
industrial publications as an outlet for Ok- 
lahoma State Journalism grads led him in 
helping to organize the Southwestern As- 
sociation of Industrial Editors. 

He also served as a director, secretary 
and chairman of a number of committees 
of the International Council of Industrial 
Editors. 

To help train editors, he launched the 
first week-long Industrial Editors Short 
Course in the nation in 1947. Held annu- 
ally on the OSU campus, these courses at- 
tracted professional editors from the na- 
tion’s largest business organizations and 
from Canada and Mexico. 

As a result, Oklahoma State had the 
first fully-approved journalism degree in 
the nation for business journalists. This 
field was further emphasized a few years 
ago with the addition of a master’s degree 
in industrial communications. 


* * * 


At the University of Wisconsin, Prof. 
Helen Patterson “Patty” Hyde is retiring 
after long combining careers of journalism 
and teaching. 


As a journalist she was reporter, city 
editor, telegraph editor, state editor, col- 
umnist, feature editor, movie critic, adver- 
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tising copywriter and fashion editor on 
daily newspapers in her native Kansas. She 
reported, edited and supervised makeup for 
the Capper chain of technical magazines, 
newspapers and radio stations. She worked 
as United Press correspondent, freelance 
writer, director of public relations for Kan- 
sas State Teachers College and editor of 
trade publications. 

As a teacher she has trained thousands 
of students to do all these jobs. 

She first appeared on the Madison scene 
in 1923 to attend an editors’ meeting. 

“I liked the city and university, and the 
people, so when the head of the univer- 
sity journalism faculty, Willard G. Bleyer, 
offered me the opportunity to teach part- 
time while I worked for my master’s de- 
gree, I accepted it,” she explains. 

During many of the years since her de- 
cision, her income from writing—espe- 
cially since her best-seller, Writing and 
Selling Feature Articles, was published— 
The book, which went into a third edition 
has been larger than her University salary. 
in 1956 and now has sold more than 150,- 
000 copies, has been adopted by most jour- 
nalism departments and schools in U.S. col- 
leges and universities, by the U.S. Armed 
Forces Institute (USAFI), and in Africa, 
Australia, Great Britain, and South Ameri- 
ca. 
“Patty” was married last fall to Prof. 
Grant M. Hyde of the journalism faculty. 
On Sept. 26 the Hydes will sail to Europe 
for four months. Besides free-lancing, Mrs. 
Hyde, as emeritus associate professor, in- 
tends to continue work with correspond- 
ence study courses which she has directed 
for USAFI since 1944. 

Mrs. Hyde is a former national treasurer 
and regional director of Theta Sigma Phi. 
In 1945 it voted her the national headliner 
award as outstanding member of the year. 

In addition to feature writing, “Patty” 
taught classes in women’s fields, publicity 
and public relations, advanced magazine 
writing, critical writing, newswriting, evolu- 
tion of the feature article, the magazine 
and public opinion, journalistic style, edit- 
ing, supervision of student publications, 
and journalism teaching. To keep her hand 
in she spent many summers as a working 
newspaperwoman, as editor of trade pub- 
lications, writing publicity, or in advertis- 
ing agencies. 

“Patty” developed her feature writing 
courses by the free-lance writers’ yardstick 
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—publication for good hard cash.:One of 
her students, Tom McHugh, a writer-pho- 
tographer who helped make “The Vanish- 
ing Prairie” and “Bear Country” for the 
Disney organization, earned almost $1,800 
in a single semester under her knowing 
guidance. In any year sales ran into the 
thousands of dollars. 


DeForest O'Dell, Professor 
At Butler University, Dies 


Dr. DeForest O'Dell, long-time profes- 
sor of journalism and head of the depart- 
ment at Butler University, Indianapolis, 
died recently of a lung condition. 

Dr. O'Dell was widely known not only 
in this country but also in India where he 
spent two years (1953-55) establishing the 
Department of Journalism at Osmania 
University, Hyderabad. 


Swindler Leaves Journalism 
Teaching for Legal History 

Dr. William F. Swindler, University of 
Nebraska, completed twenty years of 
journalism teaching and administration this 
spring and with the start of the 1958-59 
academic year becomes professor of legal 
history at the College of William and 
Mary in Williamsburg, Va. Dr. Swindler, 
who received his LL.B. degree from Ne- 
braska in June, also will be director of 
educational and research development at 
the college. 

In announcing the new position, Presi- 
dent A. D. Chandler of the Virginia insti- 
tution emphasized that the professorship in 
legal history is a logical liaison between 
the college’s school of law—oldest in the 
United States and second oldest in the 
English-speaking world—and its outstand- 
ing collection of primary source materials 
in American history. 

“Dr. Swindler’s reputation as a scholar 
specializing in law and public opinion and 
in their historical interrelationships” led 
to his appointment to this position, the 
president said, while his achievements in 
the integrating and enriching of liberal 
arts and professional curricula recom- 
mended him for the administrative posi- 
tion of educational development at the col- 
lege. 

A native of Missouri and a graduate of 
Washington University in St. Louis (A.B. 
and B.S. in Journalism) and the Univer- 
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sity of Missouri (M.A. and Ph.D.), Dr. 
Swindler was reporter and editorial writer 
for the old St. Louis Star-Times and a spe- 
cial correspondent for the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch before beginning his teaching ca- 
reer as instructor at the Missouri School of 
Journalism in 1938. In 1940 he went to 
the University of Idaho as chairman of its 
department of journalism and executive 
secretary of the Idaho State Editorial As- 
sociation, and in 1946 to the University of 
Nebraska as director of its School of 
Journalism. He resigned the directorship 
two years ago and assumed a part-time 
academic appointment to complete work 
on his law degree. 

Dr. Swindler is the author of a number 
of articles and two books on law and com- 
munications. He was admitted to practice 
by the Nebraska supreme court in June, 
and is a member of the American Bar As- 
sociation and the American Judicature So- 
ciety, as well as the American Society for 
Legal History. In 1945-46 he was vice- 
president of the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism, and since 1940 he 
has been on the editorial advisory board of 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 


Michigan State Establishes 
Mass Communications Division 

A new Division of Mass Communica- 
tions was established in June at Michigan 
State University. The new division in the 
College of Communication Arts includes 
the existing School of Journalism and 
two new departments, Advertising and 
Radio-Television-Film. Advertising at 
MSU was formerly taught as an area in 
journalism, and radio-television-film was 
an area in the speech department. 

Dr. Fred S. Siebert became director of 
the new division and remains director of 
the School of Journalism. Head of the new 
department of advertising is John Craw- 
ford, who was with a leading advertising 
agency before joining the faculty in 1956. 
First head of the radio-television-film de- 
partment is Leo Martin, who joined the 
staff in 1956 after heading the division of 
communications at Boston University. 

The new division will have about 450 
major students and will be housed in the 
present journalism building along with the 
Communications Research Center, accord- 
ing to Dr. Gordon A. Sabine, dean of the 
college. 
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Summer Jobs Slow Up, 
But Many Teachers Employed 


Three teachers of journalism received 
summer newspaper jobs through the ACEJ 
summer refresher program, according to a 
report by Scott M. Cutlip, Wisconsin. 
Three others withdrew applications when 
they found other work. No suitable open- 
ings were found for five others who ap- 
plied by the March 1 deadline. 

Data on the eleven were sent to 300 
daily newspapers. Replies indicated that 
the slump in newspaper revenue recently 
cut down the summer opportunities. 

“Quite a few papers asked to be con- 
tinued on the mailing list and expressed 
hope they could participate next year,” 
Cutlip said. “The heavy demand was for 
copyreaders and reporters and some of 
these slots went unfilled. There were no 
openings for photographers and advertis- 
ing men.” 

The three placed were: 

Verne E. Edwards Jr.,,Ohio Wesleyan— 
copy desk, Buffalo Evening News. 

Sexson E. Humphreys, Ohio—copy edi- 
tor, Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch. 

James N. McClure, Washington—copy 
desk, Rochester (N.Y.) Times-Union. 

Under a research grant of the Institute 
of Communications Research at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, four Illinois faculty 
members are investigating treatment of 
mental health by various media. They are 
George Gerbner, motion pictures, Los An- 
geles; Percy Tannenbaum, radio-TV, New 
York; Donald Smith, magazines, New 
York, and Jum Nunnally, working on the 
project on campus. 

Other reported summer employment in- 
cludes: 

Richard J. Bennetts, Austrialian visiting 
instructor, Michigan State—Australian AP, 
New York. 

George H. Miller, Florida—Navy P.LO. 

George E. Simmons, Tulane—two- 
month cruise with ROTC midshipmen 
around South America. 

Frederick Maguire, Ohio State—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer copy desk. 

Kenneth Q. Jennings, Rutgers—copy- 
reader, New Brunswick (NJ.) Home 
News. 


Frederick L. Ferris, Rider—Trenton (N. 
J.) Times. 
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Floyd Baskette, Colorado—news editor, 
Honolulu Advertiser. 

John B. Adams, North Carolina—copy 
editor, Wisconsin State Journal, Madison. 

Gene Gilmore, cuse—copy reader, 
Syracuse (N.Y.) Post-Standard. 

Robert Blackmon, Ohio State—copy 
desk, Buffalo Courier-Express. 

Richard Joel, Florida State—public re- 
lations, Glacier National Park. 

S. Watson Dunn, Wisconsin—research, 
Norman, Craig, and Kummel agency, New 
York. 

Charles Osgood, Illinois—attending con- 
ferences in starting year of behavioral re- 
search at Palo Alto, Calif. 

Donald Brown, Illinois—teaching, Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 

Glenn Hanson, Illinois—teaching, Flori- 
da State. 

Richard Hildwein, Illinois—United Press 
News Pictures, Chicago. 

James Mullen,  Illinois—J. 
Thompson agency, Chicago. 

H. V. Cordier, Ilinois—teaching TV 
workshops, Purdue. 

C. H. Sandage, Illinois—teaching, Indi- 
ana University. 

Joseph H. Mader, Duquesne—copy 
reader, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 

George S. Hage, Minnesota—magazine 
intern, Saturday Evening Post. 

Edwin Emery, Minnesota—PR intern, 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Chicago. 

Willis L. Winter Jr., Minnesota—NAEA 
intern, San Francisco Chronicle. 

Elmer Lammi, South Dakota—UPI, 
Olympia and Seattle, Washington. 

Walter Spearman, North Carolina—edu- 
cational director, Chautauqua, New York. 

John L. Morrison, North Carolina— 
Cantor Publications, New York. 

Stuart W. Sechriest, North Carolina— 
desk relief man, Durham Morning Herald. 


South Dakota State 
Seeks Back Copies 


The Department of Printing and Rural 
Journalism at South Dakota State College 
at Brookings, S.D., is trying to obtain four 
copies of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY to 
complete its files: Vol. 24, Nos. 1 and 3; 
and Vol. 23, Nos. 1 and 2. 


Walter 
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Ph.D. in Communication Arts 
Is Approved at Michigan State 

A doctoral program designed to produce 
experts in public communication has been 
approved for the College of Communica- 
tion Arts at Michigan State University. 

The Ph.D. in Communication Arts, an 
inter-disciplinary degree, calls for as much 
course work outside Communication Arts 
as within the parent college. 

The Michigan State program differs 
from all others in one respect, according to 
Dr. Gordon A. Sabine, dean. 

“We are interested in a focus consider- 
ably broader than that usually associated 
with the term ‘mass communications.’ We 
thus reflect the unique melding of skills 
and interests of the faculty of not only the 
College of Communication Arts, but also 
of the various other MSU faculties whose 
members have either direct or indirect in- 
terest in communications,” he said. 

The program calls for work in each of 
three broad fields: communication theory 
and process, mass communications and 
communications research methods. 


Seven King Fellows Spend 
Five Weeks at Colorado 

Seven King Fellows in Journalism were 
in residence the first five-week term of the 
University of Colorado summer session. 
Their stipends of $400 each and adminis- 
trative expenses for the program were 
given by Lloyd J. King of King Soopers, 
Denver. 

Attending classes of their own choice, 
semi-weekly seminars on non-professional 
subjects, and Sunday evening dinners and 
seminars on professional subjects were 
George Brown, night city editor, Denver 
Post; Helen Cudworth, Radio Station 
KFTM, Fort Morgan; W. Carl Dorr, 
Brighton Blade; Richard G. Lyttle Jr., 
Meeker Herald; Idella Noel, Platteville 
Herald; Ross Thompson, Rocky Ford 
Daily Gazette; and Hustoun Waring, 
Littleton Independent. 

Seminars included talks and discussion 
on county government, science and the 
news, the municipal picture, factors in 
Colorado’s economic future, the future of 
farm policy, a comprehensive policy for 
integrated development of natural re- 
sources of Colorado, probation and parole 
policies, and major problems facing 
schools. 


Marbut Lecturing in Five 
South American Countries 

Dr. Frederick B. Marbut, professor of 
journalism at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, touring South America during the 
summer, lectured on journalism in five 
countries. 

The trip was under State Department 
auspices. He left on July 11 and returns to 
the United States on September 14 after 
visits to Ecuador, Venezuela, Argentina, 
Chile and Uruguay. 

Dr. Marbut spent five months late last 
year lecturing on journalism in Bolivia un- 
der State Department auspices. These lec- 
tures are being published by the University 
of San Francisco Xavier at Sucre, Bolivia. 


Missouri School Assists in 
First Trial Coverage on TV 

For the first time in Missouri history, a 
murder trial has been fully covered on film 
for television news, with the consent and 
approval of the presiding judge, defense 
counsel and prosecution. 

The trial took place in April shortly 
after a Freedom of Information seminar 
held at the University of Missouri under 
the direction of Dr. Paul Fisher. News Di- 
rector Phil Berk, KOMU-TV, who is also 
an assistant professor of journalism, 
achieved the trial coverage with the aid of 
a student photographer. 

Five days before the trial was to begin, 
permission was granted by Circuit Judge 
Sam C, Blair, defense counsel, and prose- 
cuting attorneys for KOMU-TV to film the 
proceedings. There was only one stipula- 
tion, that the coverage was not to divert 
the jury’s attention nor to arouse defense 
objections which could lead to a new trial. 


Columbia Begins Orientation 

For New Grads; Makes Awards 
Columbia University’s Graduate School 

of Journalism in May had a first annual 


Journalism Forum, an orientation for 
graduating students. The two-day meeting 
included speeches and panels, with special 
emphasis on trends. 

Two of Columbia’s annual Journalism 
Alumni Awards went to New York Uni- 
versity journalism teachers. They were 
Professor Emeritus F. Fraser Bond and 
Instructor Vance Packard, author of The 
Hidden Persuaders. 
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Workshops Study Use of Papers 
In High School Classrooms 


Three workshops were being held this 
summer to study methods for increasing 
and improving the use of newspapers in 
high school classrooms. They were at 
Syracuse University, the State University 
of Iowa, and the University of California 
at Los Angeles. 

The first workshop was held at lowa 
from June 22 to July 3. Titled “The News- 
paper in the Classrooms of a Free So- 
ciety,” it was designed to acquaint jun- 
ior and senior high school teachers with 
the role of the press in modern society. 
Dr. John Haefner, professor of social 
studies education, was director. 


The workshop was sponsored by the 
Youth Reading Study Committee, which 
includes representatives from the Interna- 
tional Circulation Managers Association, 
the American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, the National Newspaper 
Promotion Association and several edu- 
cational organizations. 


At Syracuse, the workshop, July 16 to 
26, aimed to “explore the newspaper as a 
social institution, practical problems of uti- 
lizing the newspaper in the classroom, and 
the function of the press in training youth 
for democratic participation and leader- 
ship.” 

A local committee of newspapermen and 
faculty planned the Syracuse program. 
Roy A. Price, professor of social science 
and education, was director, and Robert 
Root, associate professor of journalism, as- 
sociate director. 

The ICMA, which cooperated with the 
National Council for the Social Studies in 
the Syracuse sponsorship, provided 20 
scholarships, and New York state newspa- 
pers gave other grants. Before registration, 
more than 30 teachers had already signed 
up. 

The workshops were organized after a 
preliminary survey of over 600 junior and 
senior high schools showed that, except in 
isolated instances, there is little use or 
readership of newspapers in secondary 
schools. The survey, made by Mrs. Doro- 
thy Moeller of Iowa City, showed that 
only 40% of the participating schools 
used newspapers in their classrooms and 
that these used them for special projects, 
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rather than for continuing, semester-long 
courses. Social science classes made great- 
est use of newspapers in both junior and 
senior high schools, followed by English 
and science classes in that order. 

The three workshops will be evaluated 
for the Youth Reading Study Committee 
by Dr. Jonathan McLendon, professor of 
education at Duke University. Plans for 
publishing literature as well as other 
means of guiding secondary school teach- 
ers on classroom use of newspapers will 
be made after the workshops have been 
evaluated. 


Books 


Wisconsin Displa 
By Faculty an 


Books written by faculty members and 
former students of the University of Wis- 
consin School of Journalism have been 
placed on display in a special glass-front 
cabinet in the School’s Bleyer Memorial 
reading room. The collection so far num- 
bers nearly 50 books by about 25 authors. 

“We know of about 60 members who 
have written books,” said Prof. Ralph O. 
Nafziger, director. “We hope that every 
one of them will be represented in the dis- 

lay.” 

‘ The collection ranges from journalism 
texts and stories of newsmen’s lives to 
novels of the 18th and 19th centuries, 
studies of law, and works on economics. 
Authors represented so far also include 
George L. Bird, Chilton R. Bush, Ralph 
D. Casey, Robert W. Desmond, Hillier 
Krieghbaum, Curtis D. MacDougall, Ray- 
mond B. Nixon, Fredrick S. Siebert, Guido 
H. Stempel and Bruce Westley. 


Syracuse Staff Publishing 
Predictions on Journalism 


A book tentatively called The Future of 
Journalism has been written by the mem- 
bers of the Syracuse University School of 
Journalism faculty. It is to be published, 
probably in the spring, by Syracuse Univer- 
sity Press. Dean Wesley C. Clark is editor. 
Laurance B. Siegfried, chairman of the 
graphic arts department, is designing the 
volume. 

The book will explore the future of 
magazines, syndicates, daily and weekly 
newspapers, advertising, reporting, and 
public relations. 
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NYU Gets $25,000 Grant 
For Follow-up on Science 


The Rockefeller Foundation has an- 
nounced the grant of $25,000 to New 
York University to finance a follow-up 
survey of public attitudes toward science 
and scientists six months after Sputnik I. 

The survey will be made under the joint 
auspices of the University and the Nation- 
al Association of Science Writers’ Surveys 
Committee, of which Prof. Hillier Kriegh- 
baum is chairman. The field interviewing 
and data tabulation is being done by the 
Survey Research Center, University of 
Michigan. 

The grant for the survey was made, in 
part, to follow up an earlier public opin- 
ion poll which had questioned approxi- 
mately 2,000 pe) «ons representing all adult 
age groups, ressons of the country, reli- 
gions, income brackets, and educational 
levels in April 1957, six months before 
the first successful launching of an earth 
satellite. Questions elicited the public’s im- 
pression of science, scientists, and science 
reporting. 

“The new survey will make possible 
evaluation of the changes that have occur- 
red in the public’s attitude since man’s 
successful entry into outer space,” the 
Rockefeller Foundation announcement 
said. 

Professor Krieghbaum said that the re- 
sults of the earlier survey are expected to 
be published and distributed in August. 


Raymond Simon, Utica, 
Awarded Byoir Fellowship 


The first annual Carl Byoir Fellowship 
has been awarded to Prof. Raymond Si- 
mon of Utica College of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Gerry Swinehart, chairman of Carl 
Byoir & Associates, Inc., has announced. 

The fellowship provided a_ six-weeks’ 
summer residency at the Byoir headquar- 
ters in New York. It was established, Mr. 
Swinehart said, as part of a program for 
advancing the public relations profession 
through cooperation with educational in- 
stitutions training majors in that field. 

For the past nine years Professor Simon 
has been director of the public relations 
studies at Utica College, one of 14 insti- 
tutions offering a degree in the field. 

The fellowship is being awarded in co- 
operation with the college-business ex- 
change program of the Foundation for 
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Economic Education which arranges study 
fellowships for university professors in a 
wide range of subjects. It carries forward 
and supersedes the Byoir student trainee- 
ship program started in 1955, and was de- 
veloped in cooperation with Prof. Scott M. 
Cutlip of the University of Wisconsin, 
chairman of the Council on Public Rela- 
tions Education. 


Minnesota Stages Photojournalism 
Short Course at NPPA Convention 

The University of Minnesota School of 
Journalism was co-sponsor, with the Min- 
nesota Editorial Association, of its first 
short course in news picture and newsfilm 
journalism during the 13th Annual Con- 
vention of the National Press Photogra- 
phers Association at Minneapolis in June. 

Some 250 NPPA members from 
throughout the country—photographers, 
picture editors and television newsfilm men 
—attended the two-day institute on press 
photography purposes, techniques and 
ethics. 

George S. Bush, assistant professor of 
journalism, was School of Journalism co- 
ordinator and presided at sessions for pho- 
tographers and picture editors. Instructor 
Robert Lindsay served in the same capa- 
city for television newsfilm sessions. 

Prof. Leslie Moeller, director of the 
School of Journalism, State University of 
Iowa, spoke on threats to freedom of the 
press. Other short course subject matter in- 
cluded the history of photography, the 
trend toward 35 mm. equipment, press- 
police cooperation, advances in color, 
camera and lighting techniques and the 
future of photojournalism. 


KTA Chapter Installed 
At Southern Illinois 

The nation’s 33rd chapter of Kappa Tau 
Alpha, journalism scholarship society, was 
installed May 27 at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity with the initiation of seven charter 
members. Dr. Donald R. Grubb, assistant 
professor of journalism, was the installing 
officer. Dr. James L. C. Ford, acting chair- 
man of the Department of Journalism, was 
elected president. Other charter officers are 
Ruth Anne Reeves, vice-president; Charles 
C. Clayton, treasurer; Doris Greenlee, 
secretary; Dr. Howard R. Long, depart- 
ment chairman, editor; and Dr. Grubb, 
sponsor. 
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Wisconsin Cites Casey 
For Distinguished Service 

Dr. Ralph D. Casey, who retired as di- 
rector of the Minnesota school of journal- 
ism on June 15, has received a distin- 
guished service citation from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. The citation carried with 
it a medallion, presented to the Minnesota 
educator by President-elect C. A. Elvehjem 
at the annual Journalism Institute spon- 
sored by the Wisconsin school of journal- 
ism. Dr. Casey was the principal speaker 
at the evening banquet on May 16. 

Dr. Casey was cited for “long and dis- 
tinguished service as a journalism teacher 
and school administrator . . . . pioneering 
in research in communication, public opin- 
ion, and propaganda . . . contributing bril- 
liant writings and consultative services.” In 
1929 he became the first educator to 
achieve the Ph.D. degree in a combined 
program of political science and journal- 
ism at Wisconsin. 


Minneapolis Papers Honor 
Casey with New Press Seminars 


A gift that will bring distinguished news- 
papermen to the University of Minnesota 
school of journalism for a three-day visit 
each year for the next five years was ac- 
cepted in May by the university regents. 

The gift, made by the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune, establishes the Ralph D. 
Casey seminars at the school of journal- 
ism. The seminars are named in honor of 
the former director of the school. 

Under the seminar arrangement, a 
prominent professional newspaperman 
named by the faculty will give a major ad- 
dress, then spend several days in seminar 
discussions with journalism students and 
faculty. Lecturers will include advertising 
and business executives as well as news 
executives and editorial writers. 


MSU Psychiatrist Sea omg 
Avid Newspaper Reader 


If most people read the newspaper 
strictly for news, now and then a person 
reads it because he hates his wife’s second 
cousin. This unusual indication is con- 
tained in an analysis of newspaper readers 
by a psychiatrist at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, Dr. Byron Casey. 

In an article in the May issue of the uni- 
versity alumni publication, Dr. Casey 
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points out that many people have inner 
hatreds toward some person but “being 
law-abiding individuals “they do not dem- 
onstrate this hatred by violence. 

“The reader concentrates his hostility 
on the unfortunate stranger who is being 
written up and it relieves his hatred of his 
wife’s second cousin,” the M.S.U. psychia- 
trist explains. 

He said some readers with intense dis- 
likes search avidly for accounts of acci- 
dents and catastrophes and harbor the “un- 
spoken wish that the so-and-so down the 
street” would someday be caught in a dis- 
aster. 

“We read the papers,” says Dr. Casey, 
“because we know we will learn about 


people who are frequently worse off than 
we are.” 


Dorothy Thompson Urges Good 
Digestion of Article Facts 

Articles which fall short of expectations 
invariably result from insufficient digestion 
of the material, Dorothy Thompson, col- 
umnist, says in the current issue of the 
Syracuse Journalist, published by the Syra- 
cuse School of Journalism. Her comments 
were made to a graduate student studying 
her work in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


NEWS BRIEFS 


Columbia University—Hodding Carter, 
publisher of the Delta Democrat-Times, 
Greenville, Miss., gave the third annual 
Joseph Pulitzer Memorial Lecture at the 
School of Journalism. He said that organi- 
zed pressure groups in smaller communi- 
ties of the South threaten the survival of 
weekly newspapers. 

University of Illinois—Hugh Sargent, 
advertising staff member, will receive his 
Ph.D. in communications in October. So 
will Willard Thompson, former advertis- 
ing instructor, who is now assistant to 
President O. Meredith Wilson at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene. Vincent Norris, 
assistant in advertising, received his M.S. 
in advertising in June. 

University of lowa—Funds totaling 
$800 for two research projects have been 
granted to the School of Journalism from 
the SUI Old Gold Development Fund. The 
projects, one of which is under way, are 
studies of the exposure of teen-agers to 
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mass media, and the dissemination of in- 
formation about research at SUI through 
the mass media. Both are under the super- 
vision of Professor Arthur M. Barnes, 
head of research and graduate study. 

University of Miami—A chapter of 
Kappa Tau Alpha was installed May 25. 
Initiated in absentia was Doris McAbee 
Jones, magna cum laude graduate of 1953, 
who achieved the highest scholastic record 
in the history of the department. Until re- 
cently, when she was married and moved 
to Nassau, B.W.L., she was education edi- 
tor of the Miami Herald. Also initiated as 
charter members were five seniors. Adviser 
to the chapter will be Simon Hochberger, 
professor of journalism, who became a 
member of KTA as an undergraduate at 
the University of Missouri. Dr. Norman 
R. Buchan will act as treasurer. 

University of Michigan—Ten graduate 
students and 16 June graduates are work- 
ing on new internships with daily and 
weekly newspapers and advertising agen- 
cies in co-operation with the Department 
of Journalism. Of these 26 interns, six are 
on two-year or three-year post-M.A. in- 
ternships, nine are on one-year post-A.B. 
internships, nine are on interim summer 
internships as part of their M.A. or A.B. 
programs, and two are on foreign press 
fellowships. 

Lincoln University—Awards to publica- 
tions for “Significant Contributions to 
Better Human Relations” went to three 
newspapers and a magazine during the 
10th Headliner Week Banquet in April: 
The Reporter, Clinton (Tenn.) Courier- 
News, Jefferson City (Mo.) Post-Tribune, 
and the Rome (Italy) Daily American. 
“Citations of Merit for Outstanding Per- 
formance in the Field of Journalism” were 
awarded Mr. and Mrs. L. C. Bates, pub- 
lisher and editor, respectively, Arkansas 
State Press (Little Rock), and L. Alex 
Wilson, executive editor, Tri-State De- 
fender, Memphis, Tenn. 

Ed Hill, executive editor of the Rome 
Daily American, told the banquet audience 
arrangements would soon be completed 
for a Lincoln University journalism gradu- 
ate to spend a year in Rome as a reporter 
for the English-language daily. 

Ohio University—Additional accredita- 
tion—in Public Relations—has been grant- 
ed to the School of Journalism, L. J. 
Hortin, director, announced recently. The 
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school is now fully accredited in four se- 
quences: Public Relations, Radio-Tele- 
vision News, News Writing and Editing, 
and Advertising-Management. 

A complete revision of the journalism 
curriculum has been put into effect, be- 
ginning July 1, 1958. 

Rutgers University—The School of 
Journalism sponsored a first press-student 
journalism career seminar. The discussion 
of newspaper career possibilities was held 
at the request of the New Jersey Press 
Association as part of a personnel recruit- 
ment program. 

University of South Carolina—Dean G. 
A. Buchanan of the University School of 
Journalism, a member of ASNE as former 
editor of the Columbia Record, was elected 
to retired membership by the ASNE Board 
at its meeting in Washington. 

The central office of the South Carolina 
Press Association has been set up in the 
School of Journalism, and the school has 
begun the publication of a monthly bullet- 
in, South Carolina Press Association News. 
Dr. William E. Winter of the journalism 
faculty has been named as corresponding 
secretary of the asociation. Dean Buchan- 
an and Dr. Winter will attend the summer 
meeting of the association at Asheville, 
N. C., where for the first time the press 
associations of the two Carolinas meet in 
joint session. 

University of South Dakota—The journ- 
alism department and science division of 
the university jointly sponsored a science 
news seminar which played to an overflow 
crowd of students, faculty and townspeople 
interested in a discussion of current science 
news. 

The first issue of Journalism Reporter, 
a departmental newspaper for alumni and 
friends, was published in May. Plans call 
for two issues a year. 

As one answer to the teacher shortage 
the department cooperated with Vermillion 
high school to set up a volunteer journal- 
ism class taught by a journalism major as 
part of her work in the school publications 
course. 

The department became the 50th aca- 
demic member in National Business Pub- 
lications. 

Southern Illinois University—Eleven 
Nationalist Chinese newsmen completed a 
Southern Illinois University graduate ex- 
tension course in journalism in May. The 
course was taught in Taipei, Formosa, by 
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Dr. Howard R. Long, chairman of the SIU 
Department of Journalism. Dr. Long was 
a visiting professor of journalism at the 
National Political University in Taipei dur- 
ing the 1957-58 academic year. After tour- 
ing parts of Asia and Europe, Dr. and 
Mrs. Long will return home in September. 

Stanford University—lInstructional ac- 
tivities of the department of communica- 
tion and journalism will be housed in a 
remodeled mathematics building on the 
Inner Quadrangle, beginning in autumn 
quarter. The present quarters on the sec- 
ond floor of the Press Building will be 
retained for research activities. 

Syracuse University—Graduate students 
in religious journalism during the spring 
published a first issue of a newsletter in 
the field. A survey of about fifty who have 
studied religious journalism at the School 
of Journalism since the program was start- 
ed nine years ago showed that almost half 
were overseas—13 in Asia, six in Africa, 
two in Europe, and two in South America. 
Articles dealt with an African religious pic- 
ture magazine, young Christian journalists 
in Burma, and Methodist public relations. 

John M. Meek, graduate student in re- 
ligious journalism, completed a survey of 
124 newspapers for the Religious News- 
writers Association. He found that more 
than 90% of the newspapers have church 
pages, almost half of them started since 
World War II. Religious news is sometimes 
used on the front page of 98 per cent of 
the sample. 

Robert Root, associate professor, has 
been named director of the annual School 
of Journalism Writers’ Conference, to re- 
place Prof. Roland E. Wolseley, who had 
directed it since starting it in the summer 
of 1956. Don Tracy, novelist, and Root are 
teaching the courses. 

Utica College, Syracuse University—Ten 
seniors in a “Field Work in Public Rela- 
tions” course handled a public opinion re- 
search project for the E. Ingraham Com- 
pany of Bristol, Conn. Working in con- 
junction with the firm’s advertising agency, 
the students visited the firm for a first-hand 
“look-see”, then returned to campus to 
work on a public opinion poll. Polling 
was conducted in Bristol on a subsequent 
week-end, and ihe results of the term’s 
work were incorporated in a 37-page re- 
port to the firm’s president. The commun- 
ity-relations project was under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Raymond Simon. 
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Wayne State University—A new Michi- 
gan newspaper group, the Wayne State 
University Press Club, was founded in 
May at the eighth annual Newspaper 
workshop. Harry H. Weinbaum, publisher 
and editor of the Detroit area Courier 
Newspaper, was elected first president. The 
club, like the workshops, is associated with 
both the Michigan Press Association and 
the journalism department. 


COURSE CHANGES 


Duquesne University—A revamped de- 
partmental program will be instituted in 
September 1958 based on a two-year fac- 
ulty evaluation and findings of the depart- 
ment’s third alumni questionnaire taken 
earlier this year. Each of the four sequen- 
ces (Advertising, News-Editorial, Radio- 
Television, and Public Relations) has been 
changed to reduce required courses and 
add new electives. With closer advisor- 
student relationships, the journalism major 
will be able to take earlier and better ad- 
vantage of the wide professional offering 
of the department in accordance with his 
special interests. 

New elective courses are Contemporary 
American Newspapers, the Community 
Newspaper, Radio and Television Dramatic 
Writing, and Radio and Television Station 
Administration. 

Memphis State University—For the first 
time, the department of journalism is offer- 
ing courses in the second summer term. 
Another first will be the offering of a 
book reviewing course in the evening di- 
vision in the fall. The courses are taught 
by Al Westland, instructor. 

University of South Carolina — The 
school of journalism is offering two new 
courses in advertising as journalism elec- 
tives, one a course in market research and 
the other a course in advertising copywrit- 
ing. The advertising course now offered, 
Theory and Practice of Advertising, will be 
a prerequisite for both. A new course in 
advanced news photography with empha- 
sis on the 35 mm. camera and existing light 
procedures is to be offered in the fall sem- 
ester. 

University of South Dakota—Two new 
courses, Careers in Mass Communications 
and Magazine Production, have been added 
this year. The one-credit “careers” course 
is the department’s only offering open to 
freshmen. 














News Notes 


Syracuse University—The faculty has 
opened four journalism sequences to stu- 
dents in home economics. This will per- 
mit students to prepare for any number of 
fields linking journalism and their home 
economics specialty. A special sequence for 
home economics students remains un- 
changed. 


STAFF CHANGES 

Duquesne University—Edward J. Greg- 
ory will join the department of journalism 
faculty as assistant professor of journalism, 
September 1, to teach advertising and serve 
as faculty business adviser of the univers- 
ity’s student newspaper. He holds an A.B. 
degree in Journalism from Penn State Uni- 
versity and has been in the advertising field 
since 1948. 

Joseph H. Mader, associate professor of 
journalism, and member of the depart- 
ment of journalism since 1954, has been 
promoted to the rank of full professorship, 
In addition to his teaching classes in jour- 
nalism, Prof. Mader has been faculty ad- 
viser of the university’s student newspaper 
since 1954. 

University of Florida—Harry Griggs, 
instructor at the University of Iowa, has 
been named assistant professor of journal- 
ism in the school of journalism and com- 
munications. Griggs has been journalism 
instructor at Butler University and tele- 
graph editor for the Lafayette (Ind.) 
Journal and Courier. Now a candidate for 
Ph.D. at Iowa, he has B.S, and M.S. de- 
grees from Indiana University. 

University of Illinois—Jay W. Jensen, 
head of the Journalisrn Division, has been 
promoted from assistant professor to as- 
sociate professor. Richard Rider has been 
promoted from instructor to assistant pro- 
fessor, and Donald Smith from assistant 
to instructor. 

Lincoln University—Associate Professor 
Lee S. Cole, who spent the past year on 
sabbatical leave writing a textbook on off- 
set lithography, returns to his post in Sep- 
tember. Handling Professor Cole’s classes 
during his absence was Noel A. Wilson, 
instructor, who doubled as university pho- 
tographer. 

University of Miami—-Ralph Renick, 
lecturer in journalism, has resigned after 
being appointed vice-president in charge 
of news at Miami television station WTVJ, 
where he was formerly news director. 
Renick, a 1949 Miami journalism-radio 
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graduate, has taught the course in televi- 
sion news during the past five years. 

Because his new position as Latin Amer- 
ican editor of the Miami Herald will re- 
quire frequent absences from the United 
States, George Southworth is relinquishing 
his post as lecturer in journalism. A Phi 
Beta Kappa graduate of Northwestern Uni- 
versity with a master’s degree from Indi- 
ana, Southworth has taught newswriting 
sections since 1953. 

Replacing Southworth will be William 
M. Phillips, feature editor of the Miami 
Herald. Phillips has a bachelor’s degree 
from the University of Pittsburgh and a 
master’s degree in journalism from Colum- 
bia University. He has worked for the 
Tampa Tribune, St. Petersburg Times, 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, Jamestown (N. 
Y.) Post-Journal and Lake Charles (La.) 
American Fress. 

University of Minnesota—George S. 
Bush, specialist in magazine and photo 
journalism, has been promoted from in- 
structor to assistant professor. 

University of Nebraska—John W. Doo- 
ley, night news editor at Station WGAR 
Cleveland, from 1950-57, has been added 
to the School of Journalism faculty to di- 
rect the radio and television news sequence. 
Dooley served as acting head of the radio 
journalism sequence at the State Univers- 
ity of Iowa last year. 


University of North Carolina—Three 
new staff members are joining the journal- 
ism staff, two in September and one in 
January. 

Dr. John B. Adams, who received his 
Ph.D. degree at Wisconsin in 1957 and 
who taught at Michigan State in 1957- 
1958, comes as an associate professor. 

Conrad R Hill, who has taught adver- 
tising since February and through the 
1958 Summer Session at University of 
Missouri, has accepted a one-year appoint- 
ment as lecturer and will teach three ad- 
vertising courses. Hill has an A.B. degree 
from Michigan and an M.A. from Stan- 
ford. 

Dr. Wayne A. Danielson, who received 
his Ph.D. degree at Stanford in 1957 and 
who will teach through the first semester 
at the University of Wisconsin, will join 
the staff January 29 with the rank of as- 
sociate professor. 

Professor Walter Spearman, who had a 
Fund for Adult Education Fellowship at 
Harvard, and Joseph L. Morrison, associ- 
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ate professor, who held a Columbia Broad- 
casting System Foundation Fellowship at 
Columbia during 1957-1958, rejoin the 
staff this fall. 

Pennsylvania State University—John D. 
Vairo, instructor in the School of Journal- 
ism, has been appointed administrative as- 
sistant to the Director Eugene Goodwin 
effective September 1. 

Mr. Vairo is continuing to teach one 
course each semester and direct the 
School’s high school p 

Roland L. Hicks has been promoted 
from assistant professor to associate pro- 
fessor of advertising in the School of 
Journalism at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 

Marvin R. Weisbord, who taught part- 
time during the 1957-58 academic year, 
has accepted permanent, full-time appoint- 
ment as an instructor. Mr. Weisbord, who 
has been a free-lance magazine writer and 
photographer, will teach photo-journalism 
and magazine editing. A native of Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Weisbord earned his B.S. at 
the University of Illinois and received an 
M.A. in magazine journalism from the 
University of Iowa. 

New assistant professor of agriculture- 
journalism is Russell P. Kaniuka. He re- 
places C. Wallace Abel, who left the Penn 
State journalism faculty on July 1. Mr. 
Kaniuka, who holds a B.S. in agricultural- 
education from Penn State and an M.S. in 
agricultural-journalism from Iowa State 
College, has written several articles for 
agricultural publications and has been em- 
ployed in the agricultural publications sec- 
tion of Iowa State College. 

Robert M. Pockrass has taken leave 
from the faculty of the school for the sum- 
mer and fall of 1958 to complete work 
toward his Ph.D. in communication at 
Stanford University. 

Louis H. Bell, director of public inform- 
ation at the university since 1943, joins 
the journalism faculty on a half-time basis 
this fall to teach courses in public relations. 
Health forced Mr. Bell to resign as public 
information director. He continues, how- 
ever, as university editor. 

Mr. Bell had been on the faculty of the 
Department of Journalism for seven years 
before he joined the Public Information 
staff. He received his B.A. in j i 
from Penn State in 1929 and did graduate 
work at Northwestern University. He has 
worked in various reporting and editing 
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positions for papers in Chester and Upper 
Darby, Pa., and Wilmington, Delaware. 

University of South Carolina—Dr. H. 
Harrison Jenkins Jr. has been promoted 
from assistant to associate professor of 
journalism. Dr. Jenkins, who received his 
A.B. and M.A. from the University of 
South Carolina, earned his Ph.D. at the 
University of Florida. 

Maurice R. Cullen Jr., formerly in- 
structor of journalism at St. Bonaventure, 
joins the faculty of the University School 
of Journalism for the fall semester with 
the rank of assistant professor. Mr. Cul- 
len earned his A. B. and M.A. at Boston 
University. 

Stanford University—Robert M. Pock- 
rass, of Pennsylvania State University, will 
be acting assistant professor in the Depart- 
ment of Communication and Journalism in 
autumn quarter. 

Tulane University—Walter Wilcox, ‘n- 
structor in journalism at the University of 
Iowa, has been appointed associate profes- 
sor of journalism. Until recently executive 
secretary of the accrediting committee of 
the American Council of Education for 
Journalism, Wilcox has been teaching part- 
time and completing studies for his Ph.D. 
in Mass Communications at SUI. He is 
also serving as a member of the staff of 
the Institute of Higher Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Wilcox has been a staff member and 
executive on Nevada and New Mexico 
daily and weekly papers. He taught jour- 
nalism for two years at the University of 
Wyoming and later was publisher of the 
Soda Springs (Idaho) Sun. He received his 
B.A. degree from the University of Nevada 
in 1941 and his M.A. from Iowa in 1951. 





SCHOLARSHIPS 


Columbia University—The first fellow- 
ships in the advanced science writing pro- 
gram have gone to four daily newspaper 
reporters and two wire service writers. The 
grants provide tuition and up to $4,400 
for travel and living expenses during a 
year at the university. They were made 
possible by gifts of the Alfred P. Sloan 
and Rockefeller Foundations. 

Duquesne University—William F. Adler, 
graduate of the School of Law, Duquesne 
University, and publisher of Pittsburgh 
Edition, TV Guide, has established a new 
scholarship to be known as the “Pittsburgh 
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Edition TV Guide Scholarship” beginning 
September, 1958. The partial scholarship 
will be available to a freshman student in- 
terested in a career in television. 

University of Illinois—Establishment of 
the Harold Gustave Roettger Memorial 
Award to an outstanding graduating sen- 
ior member of Kappa Tau Alpha has been 
announced, The award is to be made from 
annual income accruing from $2,000 con- 
tributed by Oscar Roettger, St. Louis, and 
Miss Olinda Roettger, Washington, D.C., 
in memory of their late brother, Harold. 
The award will be made for the first time 
in the spring of 1959. 

Harold Roettger, a 1935 Illinois journal- 
ism graduate, was born in St. Louis, and 
worked as a sports writer for the Cham- 
paign-Urbana Courier and Decatur Herald. 
He later was associated with the St. Louis 
Cardinals, where he joined forces with 
Branch Rickey. From October 1950 until 
his death in August 1955 he was assistant 
to Rickey, who by then was president of 
the Pittsburgh Pirates. 

University of lowa—A $100 award, 
honoring the late Tom Purcell, long-time 
Iowa publisher, will be presented annually 
to a State University of Iowa senior or 


graduate journalism student planning a 


career in comm alism. 

The award has been established by the 
Hampton (Iowa) Chronicle as a memorial 
to Purcell, editor and publisher of the 
Chronicle for many years and an active 
newspaper man in Iowa for more than 
sixty years. 

University of Minnesota—A_ Carroll 
Binder Memorial Scholarship has been 
established for outstanding School of Jour- 
nalism majors in the news-editorial se- 
quence who plan to make their careers in 
the reporting or interpretation of interna- 
tional affairs on daily newspapers. The first 
award to a senior or graduate student will 
be announced in the spring of 1959. The 
basic fund now stands at $14,000, but re- 
mains open for additional contributions. 

Friends and colleagues of the late edi- 
torial page editor of the Mi lis Morn- 
ing Tribune initiated the fund following 
Mr. Binder’s death in 1956. 

For many years, Mr. Binder was asso- 
ciated with the Chicago Daily News, serv- 
ing as a reporter, foreign correspondent, 
foreign editor, and foreign service director. 
He joined the Minneapolis n r in 
1945. From 1948 to 1952, he was the U.S. 
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member on the U.N. subcommittee on free- 
dom of information. He was active on the 
U.S. national committee for UNESCO and 
received Freedom Foundation awards in 
1952 and 1954. 

University of Missouri—New scholar- 
ships include: 

The St. Louis News Photographers 
Memorial Scholarship in Photojournalism, 
a $300 annual stipend from the St. Louis 
Chapter of the National Press Photogra- 
phers Association, to be awarded to a 
Photojournalism major for his junior year. 

The E. L. Dale Scholarship, a $100 an- 
nual stipend given by E. L. Dale, editor 
and publisher of the Carthage (Mo.) 
Evening Press, to be awarded to a student 
in the School of Journalism. 

A $500 scholarship for the school year 
1958-59 from the Don Eck Memorial 
Scholarship Fund of the National Editorial 
Association. 

The Flora Holtman Memorial Award, 
$135, to be presented by the St. Louis 
Alumnae Chapter of Theta Sigma Phi to 
a woman journalism student during Jour- 
nalism Week. 

University of Nebraska—A campaign 
to raise $10,000 to establish a memorial 
scholarship in journalism honoring the late 
James E. Lawrence, Lincoln Star editor 
from 1922-1957, has been launched by 
Nebraska newsmen. Interest from the fund 
will be used to provide an annual $250 
scholarship for a senior student. 
Becker, managing editor of the Star, and 
Ed Apking, editor of the Ord Quiz, are 
co-chairmen for the drive. 

An annual $160 scholarship for a junior 
journalism major has been established 
from the trust fund of the late Harry T. 
Dobbins, associate editor of the Lincoln 
Journal for more than 50 years. 

Pennsylvania State University — The 
School of Journalism was able to award 
two new scholarships for the first time 
this year. Both scholarships were donated 
by newspapers. 

The Lebanon Daily News established a 
$2,000 four-year scholarship for journal- 
ism prospects residing in Lebanon County, 
Pennsylvania. A $1,000 four-year scholar- 
ship was created by the Sharon Herald to 
be awarded to promising high school 
graduates from Mercer County, Pa. 

The new scholarships bring to 10 the 
total number of scholarships awarded by 
the school each year. 
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Rutgers University ——The Ridgewood, 
N. J., Newspapers have established a $500 
scholarship to be awarded each spring to 
a Ridgewood high school senior accepted 
for admission to the school of journalism. 

University of South Carolina — The 
South Carolina Press Association has in- 
creased its two scholarships in ihe School 
of Journalism from $300 to $500 each. 
The scholarships offered entering fresh- 
men will hereafter carry over to the soph- 
omore year. Applications must be made 
through one of the participating news- 
papers. 


PERSONALITIES 


Dean Theodore Peterson of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois moderated a panel discus- 
sion on “The Role of the Magazine in 
America” in May at White Sulphur 
Springs, Va. In New York in June, he pre- 
sented awards at the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Magazine Awards Banquet and con- 
ducted a workshop for the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co. for editors of 34 business 
publications. 

Professor Hillier Krieghbaum, acting 
chairman of the New York University De- 
partment of Journalism, participated in 
two of the regional workshops on medical 
and science reporting held this spring un- 
der the joint auspices of the American 
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Medical Association and the National As- 
sociation of Science Writers. Meetings 
were held in Syracuse, N. Y., and Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Professor Krieghbaum has also 
been invited to take part in the Public Re- 
lations Institute of the American Medical 
Association late in August. 

Prof. Roland E. Wolseley, Syracuse, 
was a member of the planning committee 
of a State Department sponsored confer- 
ence on “Higher Education and Student 
Life” June 18-22 at Cornell University. 
Post-doctoral scholars from 16 foreign 
countries and American professors who 
had taught abroad under the Fulbright 
plan comprised the group. Professor 
Wolseley was co-chairman with Dr. Oscar 
Handlin, professor of history, Harvard, of 
one of the discussion groups. 

Prof. Ralph O. Nafziger, director of 
the University of Wisconsin School of 
Journalism, has been appointed to the 
board of trustees of the International Cen- 
ter for Teaching of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Strasbourg, France. 


Franklin C. Banner, professor emeritus 
and former head of the Department of 
Journalism at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, visited the School of Journalism 
at University Park last May on his way to 
Europe. Mr. Banner, now retired, lives in 
La Jolla, Calif. 





LETTERS FROM READERS 








To the Editor: 

A paragraph in the Birch Personnel 
Newsletter for Spring, 1958 interests me 
because it seems to confirm an h esis 
I have long held, viz., that it isn’t fair to 
undergraduates to train them for a career 
in public relations when the chances are 
against their success until they have 
learned some of the basic strategies of 
public relations by getting actual experi- 
ence in an advertising agency or on news- 
papers. The paragraph reads: 

“Public relations is NOT for beginners. 
PR outfits are looking for people with 


media experience from newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio, television . . . WITH EX- 
PERIENCE. If you're looking for the 
glamorous PR job . . . you'll probably be 
left at the station. A number of grads last 
year who went into PR trainee spots with 
major companies were first victims of the 
business recession. They're either in sales 
now, or are trying to crack the newspaper 
field.” 

Perhaps some other teachers disagree 
with thi. and would like to write a letter 
to the QUARTERLY. 

CHILTON R. BusH 
Stanford University 

















Directory for 1958 


ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN JOURNALISM 
(Founded 1912 as the American Association of Teachers of Journalism) 
PRESIDENT, Warren K. Agee, Texas Christian; FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, Mitchell V. Charn- 
ley, Minnesota; SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Charles T. Duncan, Oregon; SECRETARY-TREAS- 
URER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; additional members of the Executive Committee, Norval 
Neil Luxon, North Carolina, and presidents of AASDJ and ASJSA (see below). 


COUNCIL ON COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH 
Roy E. Carter, North Carolina, Warren C. Price, Oregon, Royal Ray, Florida State, 
David M. White, Boston (terms expire 1958); Bruce Westley (chairman), Wisconsin, 
Paul Deutschmann, Michigan State, Theodore Peterson, Illinois, Robert L. Jones, Minne- 
sota (terms expire 1960); Raymond B. Nixon, Minnesota (ex officio). 


COUNCIL ON RADIO AND TELEVISION JOURNALISM 


Arthur M. Barnes, Jowa, Olaf Bue, Montana (terms expire 1958); Donald E. Brown 
(chairman), Illinois, Harry Heath, lowa State (terms expire 1959); Baskett Mosse, 
Northwestern, Oliver R. Smith, Brigham Young (terms expire 1960); Jack E. Krueger, 
WTMJ and WTMJ-TV, Milwaukee, president RTNDA (ex officio). 


American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism 
(Organized 1917) 


PRESIDENT, Ralph O. Nafziger, Wisconsin; VICE-PRESIDENT, Earl F. English, Missouri; 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; additional members of EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE, Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota, Charles T. Duncan, Oregon, Edward W. Barrett, 
Columbia, Fayette Copeland, Oklahoma. (All terms began August 28, 1957.) 
Universities: Alabama, Boston, Colorado, Columbia, Florida, Florida State, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Marquette, Louisiana State, Michigan, Michigan State, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, Northwestern, Ohio, Ohio State, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania 
State, Rutgers, San Jose State, South Carolina, Southern California, Stanford, Syracuse, Tennessee, 
Texas, Texas Woman’s, Tulane, Utah, Washington, Washington and Lee, Wisconsin. State Colleges: 
Iowa, Kansas, Oklahoma State, South Dakota, Texas A. & M. 
American Society of Journalism School Administrators 
(Organized 1944) 
PRESIDENT, Armistead S. Pride, Lincoln; VICE-PRESIDENT, Bruce Underwood, Houston; 
DEPUTY SECRETARY-TREASURER, J. William Maxwell, South Dakota. 
Institutions Represented: Universities—Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Baylor, Bradley, Brigham Young, 
Creighton, Denver, Drake, Duquesne, George Washington, Houston, Lincoln, Long Island, la of 
the South, Maine, Maryland, Miami, Mississippi, Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio Wesleyan, Omaha, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Southern Illinois, Southern Methodist, Temple, Texas 
Christian, Tulsa, Utah, West Virginia, Wyoming. State Colleges—Fresno, Idaho, Kent, Louisiana 
Polytechnic, Mississippi (State College for Women), Mississippi Southern, North Texas, 
State, Ryerson Institute of Technology (Toronto), San Jose, South Dakota, Southwest Texas, Texas 
A. & M., Texas Technological, Utah State Agricultural, Washington. 
American Council on Education for Journalism 
EDUCATOR MEMBERS—John E. Stempel (secretary-treasurer), Indiana, AEJ (term ex- 
pires 1959); Donald D. Burchard, Texas A. & M., ASJSA, Kenneth E. Olson, North- 
western, AASDJ (terms expire 1958); Alfred A. Crowell, Maryland, ASJSA, Keen 
Rafferty, New Mexico, AEJ, Fred S. Siebert, Michigan State, AASDJ, Henry Ladd Smith, 
Washington, AEJ (terms expire 1959). PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS—Edward Lindsay 
(president), ASNE; Holt McPherson (vice-president), SNPA; William T. Hageboeck 
(vice-president), IDPA; David Botter, MPA; John P. Harris, ANPA; Robert K. Rich- 
ards, NARTB; Carl Rountree, NEA. 


ACEJ ACCREDITING COMMITTEE 
EpuUCATOR MEMBERS—Burton Marvin (chairman), Kansas (term expires 1959); Leslie 
G. Moeller, Iowa (term expires 1960); Quintus Wilson, Utah (term expires 1960); 
Roland Wolseley, Syracuse (term expires 1960); Earl English, Missouri (term expires 
1958); Baskett Mosse, Northwestern (term expires 1959). PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS— 
Frank R. Ahlgren, Memphis Commercial Appeal (term expires 1958); Robert T. Mason, 
Station WMRN, Marion, Ohio; J. B. Mullaney, Cleveland (Ohio) News, and Ed M. 
Anderson, Transylvania (N. C.) Times, Brevard (terms expire 1959); Wade H. Nichols, 
Redbook Magazine, New York. (All terms expire May 31.) 


Louisiana State University Press 


Introduction to Mass 


Communications Research 


Edited by Ralph O. Nafziger, University of Wisconsin 
and David Manning White, Boston University 


HERE IN ONE SET OF COVERS are the essentials of this important 
subject. Concisely and clearly the book surveys research principles 
and techniques as they relate to the investigation of all mass com- 
munications—journalism, advertising, newspapers, radio, TV. The 
work is designed for use in the graduate and undergraduate classes. 
It also will be invaluable to media research workers in industry 
and government, to working journalists and everyone interested 
in the development, practices, procedures and problems of mass 
communications. 


The book first surveys the present status and future prospects of 
research in mass communications. It then moves into more specific 
topics—the why and how of research planning, field methods in 
polling and data gathering, experimental methods, measurement 
techniques and a concluding section on the strategy of behavioral 
science method. 


Each section of the book is written by skilled experts. The contribu- 
tors include: John E. Alman, Roy E. Carter Jr., Paul J. Deutsch- 
mann, Malcolm S. MacLean Jr., Wilbur Schramm, Percy H. 
Tannenbaum, Bruce H. Westley and David Manning White. 


This volume is published at the instigation and with the approval 
of the Council on Communications Research, Association for Edu- 
cation in Journalism. 


Ready September 1. 256 pages, $5.00 
ft text discount 


At your bookstore, or write 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana 











RONALD Books 


GRAMMAR FOR JOURNALISTS 
E. L. CALLIHAN, Southern Methodist University 


This_ thoreughgoing textbook is 
written especially for the student 
plahning' a career in journalism. 
Based on findings from surveys of 100 
journalism schools and departments 
and an equal number of editors, the 
procedures of correct writing found in 
this book correspond to the rules prac- 
ticed daily by newspapets’and maga- 
Zines throughout the country. Unique 
in its usefulness) GRAMMAR. for 
JOURNALISTS is a guide not only 
to the mechanics of expression, but to 
developing mastery of sentence struc- 
ture and effectiveness. 


Marked by an unusual flexibility, 
this book is adaptable to class and 
laboratory ‘work in a _ variety of 
courses within the journalism~ pro- 
gram. It fills the widespread need. for 
an introductory textbook in the field, 
providing a sound foundation in basic 
grammar, syntax, and word usage. 
Numerous examples‘ come directly 
from newspapers, * magazines, radio 
and TV broadcasts. Many self-test- 
ing exercises and reviews. “A signifi- 
cant contribution to the literature of 
journalism.” .F, E. Merwin, Rutgers 
University. 397 pp. $4.50 


HOW TO. WRITE AND SELL NON-FICTION 


HAL BORLAND 


The successful. author of hundreds of published articles shows how to build , 
a career in non-fiction writing. He gives advice on how to.do research, select a 
suitable story form, develop a good style, and market finished material. , 
“Highly recommended for writers in any field.” N.Y. Times.) 223 pp. $3.50 


THE STORY OF ADVERTISING 
JAMES PLAYSTED WOOD 


NEW! Comprehensive, up-to-date history of advertising from earliest 
street cries to jingles and motivation research, offering an impartial appraisal of 
its achievements and influence in modern society. “Very informative and highly 
entertaining.” Albert Wesley Frey. 35 ills., 512 pp.. $6.50 


© MAGAZINES IN THE UNITED STATES 
Also JAMES PLAYSTED WOOD 


The colorful story of our magazines from Franklin's Pennsylvania Gazette to 
the present, showing their impact as a social and economic force. “The book, 
already good, has been strengthened and improved. As a textbook it will be 
very useful.” Journalism Quarterly. 2nd Ed. 20 ills., 390 pp. $5.00 
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AMERICAN JOURNALISM, Second Edition 


by Frank Luther Mott, formerly Dean of the School of Journalism, 
University of Missouri 


Praised by the Journalism Quarterly as “a monumental history of 
American journalism,” this famous text by a Pulitzer prize winner 
a distinguished survey of American newspapers from colonial 
times to 1950. > 
1950, 835 pages, $6.50 


PROBLEMS OF LAW IN JOURNALISM 


by William F. Swindler, Professor of Journalism, University of Ne- 
braska 


“While intended for the use of journalists rather than lawyers or law 
students, there is much in this book to commend it to both groups. 

- In placing each problem of journalism against the achgroend 
sd. dior tedelan open K, a retoatabae eeenplio® pleura wuaieend: 
. - » Over two’ hundred cases are quoted from in the text, all to the 
point where the legal issue is clearly demonstrated.” — The American 
Journal of Comparative Law 

1955, 584 pages; $5.75 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS REPORTING 


0 by Victor J. Danilov, Manager, Department of Public Relations, llli- 


nois Institute of Technology 


“Almost the whole realm of advanced 1svorting problems and tech- 

Seitacn, poison cle’ . weetis ho Socenalgr eal . This 

practical volume. . . presents the nevessary academic ‘po- 

tical aches Rear scagcond and journalistic know-how in a well-inte- 

eyeing and meaningful fashion.” — Pennsylvania Newspapers 
Publishers’ Association 


1955, 487 pages, $5.25 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICS FOR JOURNALISTS 


. ‘by David M, White, Research Professor of Journalism; Boston Uni- 
versity, and Seymour L, Levine, United States Public Health Fellow 
~ “4 Psychology, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago 
- An illuminating book. It describes ways to get newspaper study 
Geetha how to measure ‘central tendencies,’ > bow to ‘sample’ sci- 
os entifically, how to test for significance and how to correlate . 
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